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INTRODUCTION 

Let  us  imagine  some  conscientious  parent 
paying  a  visit  to  his  son,  on  the  middle  Saturday 
of  term,  at  one  of  the  greater  Public  Schools. 
He  arrives  at  midday,  and  has  half  an  hour's 
quiet  stroll  round  the  green  pleasaunces  and 
ancient  buildings  where  perhaps  he  himself  laid 
the  foundations  of  '  a  gentleman's  character,' 
and  gained  that  smattering  of  rather  antiquated 
knowledge  of  which  he  is  now  proud  to  have 
forgotten  every  word. 

Apart  from  a  subdued  hum  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  class-rooms  or  the  rumbling  of  a 
roller  on  the  cricket  pitch  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  this  is  the  scene  where  some  four  hundred 
sturdy  young  beings  pass  their  daily  lives. 
But  the  clock  strikes  and  the  whole  scene  is 
transformed.  Swarms  of  book-laden  boys  of 
all  sizes  stampede  from  the  class-room  doors, 
and  among  them,  somewhat  grimy  and  ink- 
soiled,  nor  easy  to  distinguish  among  so  many 
equally  toil-stained  black  coats,  is  the  eager 
face  of  the  pride  of  the  family.  A  certain 
shyness  is  discernible  as  he  receives  the  parental 
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greetings,  for  there  are  fellows  in  his  House 
covertly  watching  the  scene,  and  above  all  a 
prefect  in  the  cricket  eleven  is  passing.  All 
boys  at  Public  Schools  are  extremely  thin- 
skinned  as  to  the  opinions  of  companions,  and 
parents  are  apt  to  forget  the  extent  of  this 
sensitiveness.  Our  young  friend  is  therefore 
somewhat  apprehensive.  Might  not  his  father 
so  far  forget  himself  as  to  administer  a  kiss  in 
public,  or  speak  to  a  '  swell  '  without  intro- 
duction, or  walk  over  the  first  eleven  pitch, 
despite  his  remonstrances,  or  take  him  down 
the  wrong  side  of  the  road  ?  Most  of  these 
crimes,  if  committed,  will  be  the  subject  of 
endless  remark  in  the  lower  quarters  of  the 
House  when  the  day  is  over.  Some  might  even 
call  down  the  rebuke  of  a  prefect.  Such  is 
the  effect  of  the  social  tone  of  Public  Schools 
— excellent  in  spirit  and  intention,  sometimes 
carried  to  ridiculous  lengths,  always  very 
strongly  marked,  and  unchanging  from  genera- 
tion to  generation. 

Then  follow  the  questions  as  to  what  the 
boy  has  been  doing. 

'  Find  fagging  hard  ?  '  '  Made  any  runs 
lately  ?  '  '  Played  for  the  House  second  eleven  ? 
Ah,  that's  right.  Your  mother'll  be  pleased 
to  hear  that.'  And,  as  an  afterthought,  '  Got 
up    in    form    at    all  ?  '     Hereupon    the    young 
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rascal  is  forced  to  confess,  what  he  hoped 
perhaps  to  conceal,  that  it  is  only  by  hard 
begging  that  he  has  got  off  an  hour's  detention 
on  the  plea  of  a  parent's  visit.  '  Ah,  you 
young  scoundrel  !  They  always  floored  me 
though,  those  Greek  and  Latin  fellows.  Still 
at  that  Cicero  stuff  about  Balbus  and  his  wall  ? 
A  tough  job  I  found  him.'  Here  perhaps  the 
genial  voice  of  the  House  master  interrupts 
with  hearty  greetings,  and  he  proceeds  to  com- 
municate a  form  master's  querulous  tale  of 
young  Hopeful's  misdemeanours  in  the  class- 
room, adding  in  a  lower  voice,  '  But  he's  a 
bright,  straightforward  young  fellow  in  the 
House  ;  I'd  trust  him  among  a  thousand,  and 
I'm  really  glad  to  have  him  there.'  So  pater- 
familias goes  off  contented,  and  completely 
relieves  his  conscience  by  a  little  formal  lecture 
about  '  the  importance  of  working  hard,'  and 
'  regretting  it  in  after  life,'  and  '  I  wish  now 
that  I  had  stuck  to  it  better  myself.'  Then 
away  to  lunch  in  the  town  and  afterwards  to 
that  prettiest  and  most  inspiring  of  all  sights, 
a  school  match  on  the  big  ground,  with  every- 
where white  flannels,  bright  sun  and  shady 
trees  ;  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  boys,  the 
happy  chatter,  the  friendships,  the  lady  visitors 
in  their  summer  gowns — everything  impressing 
the  idea  how  happy  and  healthy  is  Public  School 
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life,  and  how  lucky  the  fellow  who  is  privileged 
to  enjoy  it.  And  paterfamilias  walks  down 
to  the  train  after  leaving  Tommy  comforted 
with  a  big  tip  of  which  he  at  once  spends  half 
at  School  '  shop,'  and  wishes  with  all  his  heart 
that  he  could  have  his  time  over  again,  even 
if  it  meant  going  through  all  those  tiresome 
old  lessons. 

So  paterfamilias  is  contented.  Ought  he 
to  be  ?  How  often  has  he  given  a  real  thought 
to  the  main  business  for  which  a  boy  is  supposed 
to  go  to  school  ? — what  he  learns,  and  with  what 
real  power  of  thought  and  understanding  and 
mental  equipment  for  after  life  he  is  being 
furnished.  He  is  more  than  contented  with 
the  boy's  moral  tone,  so  far  as  he  can  discern 
it  or  his  House  master  report  on  it.  He  knows 
that  he  is  acquiring  a  healthy,  breezy  tempera- 
ment, a  large  measure  of  self-control,  a  respect 
for  authority,  or  is  at  least  learning  the  lesson 
to  obey ;  that,  if  he  began  a  bit  wild,  he  is  being 
licked  into  shape  ;  that  he  is  excelling  in  games, 
and  games  will  make  him  manly  and  strong. 

So,  cheered  by  all  these  good  qualities  in  his 
son,  by  no  means  superficial,  but  appearing 
more  readily  on  the  surface  than  the  defects, 
he  not  unnaturally  forgets  to  think  of  the 
other  questions. 

Yet    if    this    sketch   has    conveyed    the    im- 
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pression  that  is  intended — and  many  masters 
would  confirm  it  as  true  in  the  main — pater- 
familias is  too  easily  satisfied.  Why  should 
he  look  back  on  lessons  as  the  only  irksome 
part  of  his  school  life  ?  Why  should  they 
mar  Tommy's  career  ? — and  Tommy  is  at  the 
core  a  sound,  healthy-minded,  vigorous  young 
specimen.  Is  it  not  possible  to  remedy  this, 
the  one  really  serious  defect  of  the  Public 
Schools  ?  If  paterfamilias,  or  the  average 
specimen  of  his  class,  does  not  trouble  about 
these  things,  there  is  evidence  that  other  people 
are  seriously  anxious  about  it  all.  The  occa- 
sional and  somewhat  petulant  criticisms  of 
the  daily  newspapers  and  the  controversy 
aroused  by  such  questions  as  compulsory  Greek 
at  the  Universities  give  an  echo  of  what  the 
world  at  large  thinks,  when  it  troubles  to  give 
a  thought  to  the  details  of  education.  Again, 
among  the  masters  themselves  there  is  growing 
up  a  division  between  the  old  and  new  schools. 
These  are  represented  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
champions  of  the  old  classical  system  in  its 
entirety,  who  grumble  even  at  those  innova- 
tions in  the  way  of  modern  subjects  which  the 
bare  necessities  of  modern  life  have  forced  upon 
the  schools  ;  on  the  other  by  the  up-to-date 
teacher  with  a  diploma,  who  has  ideas  but 
cannot  put  them  into  practice  because  of  the 
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existing  system  of  teaching  and  the  University- 
examinations — or,  if  he  does  put  them  into 
practice,  the  result  is  often  that  his  efforts  are 
appreciated  neither  by  masters  nor  boys,  and 
a  breakdown  in  discipline  results. 

It  is  true  that  some  substantial  progress 
has  been  made  through  certain  changes  in  the 
curriculum  recently  adopted  at  many  of  the 
Public  Schools.  But  the  independence  of  the 
Preparatory  Schools,  who  know  well  that  few 
Public  Schools  can  afford  to  reject  the  material 
which  they  send  up,  is  one  obstacle  to  the 
effective  carrying  out  of  such  a  scheme.  Another 
is  the  fact  that  Greek  is  still  encouraged,  if 
not  required,  in  the  scholarship  examinations 
of  the  Public  Schools,  and  that  very  often 
sets  the  standard  for  the  teaching  in  a 
Preparatory  School  as  a  whole.  But  what 
matters  most  is  not  the  details  of  organisation, 
but  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  Public  School 
education.  Is  there  yet  any  certain  sign  that 
its  intellectual  ideals  are  being  leavened  by 
that  spirit  of  progress  which  is  quickening  the 
education  of  the  country  as  a  whole  ? — that  its 
exaggerated  athleticism  is  being  reduced  to 
more  sober  proportions  ? — that  the  training 
of  the  intellect  is  an  integral  part,  and  by  no 
means  the  least  important  part,  in  that  training 
of   moral  character  which  is  considered  the  one 
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indisputable  accomplishment  of  the  Public 
Schools  ?  Some  people  say  that  the  corner 
is  now  turned,  and  learning  is  on  the  right 
footing.  But,  to  say  nothing  of  Dr.  Gray's 
remarkable  testimony  to  the  contrary,^  I  will 
only  remark  that  an  athletic  boy,  of  at  least 
average  intelligence,  surprised  me  the  other  day 
by  stating  in  an  essay,  without  any  sort  of 
lead  or  suggestion  from  me,  that  the  proper 
development  of  intellectual  interests,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  is  impossible  for  the 
boy  who  is  good  at  games.  So  spontaneous 
an  admission  speaks  for  itself. 

The  following  pages  are  written  by  one  of 
*  the  new  school/  if  not  by  a  '  new  school- 
master,' for  the  latter  term  should  mean  one 
who  works  not  only  with  new  ideals  in  mind, 
but  by  new  methods  and  with  new  implements, 
whereas  for  the  most  part  circumstances  still 
require  the  teacher  at  a  Public  School  to  pour 
what  new  wine  he  may  have  in  store  into  old 
bottles  musty  with  the  use  of  centuries.  Our 
first  task  then  will  be  to  inquire  what  is  the 
creed  of  the  new  school,  what  are  the  obstacles 
to  its  fulfilment  in  practice,  and  how  those 
obstacles  may  be  removed. 

^   In    The   Public   Schools   and  the   Empire,  by  Rev.   H.   B. 
Qray,  D.D.,  late  Warden  and  Head  Master  of  Bradfield  College. 
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In  no  case  is  greater  caution  needed  than  in 
speaking  of  a  '  new  school '  of  thought  or  policy, 
especially  when  the  term  is  used  by  one  who 
himself  professes  to  belong  to  it.  A  boy  who 
had  been  attending  a  class  in  philology  and 
had  heard  much  opposition  of  the  '  new  school ' 
and  the  '  old  school,'  passing  shortly  after- 
wards a  bright  red  building  bearing  the  name 
of  '  The  London  New  School  of  Philology,' 
inquired  eagerly  whether  that  was  the  '  new 
school '  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much.  Even 
we  elders,  to  whom  abstraction  is  an  easier 
mental  process,  are  apt  to  err  in  this  respect 
by  regarding  the  term  as  though  it  denoted 
something  quite  tangible  and  concrete.  But 
to  say  that  there  are  two  schools  of  thought 
is  not  the  same  as  to  point  to  two  quite  clearly 
distinguished  and  mutually  antagonistic  camps. 
Above  all  it  is  necessary  to  beware  of  this  error 
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in  speaking  of  '  the  new  school '  and  '  the  old 
school '  among  schoolmasters. 

To  some  people  the  name  of  schoolmaster 
calls   up   a   single   and   unalterable   image   of  a 
pedant,  deaf  alike  to  the  reasonable  demands  of 
parents  and  to  the  voice  of  progress  and  reform, 
intent  only  on  raising  defensive  barriers  against 
all   invasion   of  his   strictly   circumscribed   field 
of  scholarship.     Those  who  have  a  little  more 
familiarity  with  the  actual  race  of  pedagogues 
know  that  this  conception  is  lacking  in  discern- 
ment,   but    picture    to    themselves    two    quite 
distinct  generations,  the  older  firmly  rooted  in 
the    tradition    of    centuries    and    incapable    of 
adaptation  to  the  more  fluid  ideas  of  the  younger, 
whose  pathetic  clamour  for  reform  they  success- 
fully  stifle.     This   is   nearer   to   the   truth,    but 
only  near  enough  to  enable  a  thoroughly  false 
generalisation   to   be   based   upon   it.     The   fact 
is  that  schools  vary  very  much  in  this  as  in  all 
other  characteristics.     In  some,  the  older  masters 
as  a  group  will  represent  the  conservative  faction, 
against  whom  there  rises  the  united  discontent 
of  a  compact  body  of  juniors  ;    in  others  there 
will  be  a  fair  representation  of  reformers  among 
both  old  and  young  ;    while   there  is   evidence 
for  the  assertion  that  in  some  schools  the  younger 
classical     masters     are     the     most     determined 
obstructionists  of    all.     Nor   does    the    division 
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follow  the  different  subjects  which  masters 
profess.  Classical  men  are,  it  is  true,  usually 
on  the  defensive  when  not  positively  reactionary  ; 
but,  though  the  mathematician  is  liberal  with 
regard  to  the  teaching  of  his  own  subject,  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  will  be  anti-classical. 
A  good  many  teachers  of  mathematics  are 
believed  to  have  voted  in  favour  of  compulsory 
Greek  in  the  recent  discussions  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  The  science  masters  are  probably 
the  most  progressive,  as  indeed  they  can  hardly 
help  being,  seeing  that  they  have  had  to  fight 
an  uphill  battle  to  get  due  recognition  of  their 
own  subject  ;  but,  being  practical  teachers,  not 
mere  theorists,  they  are  not  too  prone  to  fall 
into  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  to  abolish 
classics  and  substitute  science  is  the  panacea 
for  all  educational  evils. 

The  cause  that  determines  whether  a  school- 
master shall  be  addicted  to  progress  or  the 
conservation  of  the  old  regime  is  not  so  much 
his  age  or  his  subject,  but  rather  his  antecedents 
and  the  class  of  work  in  which  he  is  occupied. 
Given  a  first-class  scholar  who  passes  straight 
from  a  Public  School  to  the  University  and 
thence  straight  back  to  one  of  the  higher  forms 
at  a  classical  school,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  he  will  manifest  no  desire  for  change.  He 
has  no  imagination  for  other  possibilities,  knows 
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little  of  education  elsewhere  than  in  English 
Public  Schools,  and  has  nothing  to  complain 
of  in  the  intellectual  results  which  his  pupils 
exhibit.  Put  the  same  man  on  to  a  form  near 
the  bottom  of  the  school,  and  keep  him  there 
for  several  years  :  it  is  at  least  probable  that 
he  will  be  less  well  satisfied  with  things  as  they 
are.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  gone  round 
the  world  after  taking  his  degree,  or  taught 
in  an  elementary  school,  or  worked  in  an  indus- 
trial parish,  it  may  be  set  down  as  morally  certain 
that  he  will  prove  a  malcontent,  even  though 
set  to  work  with  the  scholars  at  the  top,  and  a 
rabid  revolutionary  if  his  labours  lie  with  the 
duffers  at  the  lower  end.  And  if  the  scattered 
and  ill-organised  opinion  of  these  can  be  termed 
a  '  school  of  thought,'  such  a  school  undoubtedly 
exists.  How  far  it  can  become  an  effective 
instrument  of  reform  again  depends  on  circum- 
stances. In  schools  where  the  custom  (and  a 
very  bad  custom)  is  to  give  all  the  lowest  forms 
to  the  youngest  men,  it  is  probable  that  they 
will  gather  a  solid  nucleus  of  opinion  from  their 
experience  of  the  dire  necessities  of  the  case, 
and,  if  given  a  free  hand,  will  very  likely  succeed 
in  giving  a  fair  education  even  to  those  water- 
logged failures,  so  abundant  in  Public  Schools, 
who  never  succeed  in  rising  many  forms  from 
the  bottom.     But  if  young  and  old,  progressive 
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and  reactionary,  are  mingled  in  all  parts  of  the 
school,  the  problem,  even  for  an  '  organising 
head  master,'  presents  considerable  difficulties. 
In  the  scholastic  profession,  beyond  all  others, 
men  tend  to  become  more  and  more  fixed  in 
certain  grooves  of  routine — far  more,  indeed, 
than  they  need ;  but  our  present  system  of 
putting  all  the  hardest  work  on  the  senior 
men,  who,  in  the  case  of  boarding  schools,  have 
to  look  after  a  form  and  a  house,  and  many 
other  miscellaneous  duties  as  well,  is  certainly 
apt  to  make  the  groove  a  necessity.  Young 
men  like  to  experiment,  to  change  methods  and 
time-tables,  to  be  free  from  iron  systems  of 
marking  and  placing.  The  veteran  is  happier 
with  a  cycle  of  hours,  books,  exercises,  which 
recur  with  the  regularity  of  the  seasons. 

The  problem,  then,  for  a  head  master,  who 
has  sympathy  with  the  young  idea,  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  social  reformer.  Could  we  start 
with  the  whole  population  at  infancy  we  could 
mould  them  at  our  will.  But  how  ask  the  man 
of  fifty  or  sixty  to  change  his  long-formed  habits 
of  life  ?  One  head  master  can  issue  a  decree 
that  the  classics  shall  be  taught  orally  or 
geography  experimentally,  but  not  the  whole 
Head  Masters'  Conference  can  get  the  order 
efficiently  carried  out  by  the  man  who  has  been 
drilling  his  form  in  Greek  irregular  verbs   for 
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the  last  twenty  years.  Unless  the  school  is 
well  provided  with  the  means  of  pensioning,  the 
enlightened  head  master  has  only  one  resource 
in  coping  with  this  difficulty.  He  can  set  the 
old  stagers  at  the  less  important  posts  where 
they  will  do  least  harm,  and  secure  that  the 
incoming  stream  shall  flow  from  uncorrupted 
sources. 

It  seems  strange  indeed  that  anyone  who 
has  gone  through  such  a  philosophical  education 
as  that  which  is  provided  by  '  Greats  '  at  Oxford 
— or,  it  might  even  be  enough  to  say,  anyone 
who  has  read  the  Republic  of  Plato  with  an 
eye  to  anything  beyond  the  critical  emendation 
of  the  text — can  be  so  confined  in  his  view  of 
the  true  objects  of  education  as  are  some  Public 
School  masters.  The  explanation  would  seem 
to  be  that  their  ranks  are  not  recruited  from 
those  who  care  about  the  philosophical  side 
of  their  studies  so  much  as  from  the  scholastic 
virtuosi  or  the  men  whose  scholarship  is  valued 
as  a  second  string  to  their  athletics. 

But  this  is  perhaps  neither  here  nor  there. 
The  practical  issue  of  the  moment  is  whether 
it  is  possible  to  let  loose  the  energies  of  the 
'  new  school,'  so  far  as  modern  ideas  have  already 
percolated  into  our  secondary  system,  and 
ensure  that  in  the  future  the  fresh  blood  shall 
be  recruited  solely  from  among  men  of  ideas. 
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It  is  not  possible  or  desirable  to  lay  down 
an  elaborate  decalogue  which  the  '  new  school ' 
follows.  But,  so  far  as  the  practical  issues 
of  the  present  day  are  concerned,  it  may  be 
asserted  with  some  confidence  that  there  will 
be  unanimity  on  the  following  points. 

First,  the  aim  of  the  new  schoolmaster  is, 
as  Thring  used  so  often  to  reiterate,  that  every 
boy  in  the  school  shall  be  individually  taught. 
He  is  not  indifferent,  like  the  man  of  the  older 
generation,  whether  he  teaches  twenty,  forty,  or 
sixty  at  a  time.  Moreover,  he  is  able  to  give  a 
real  lesson  and  not  merely  to  '  hear '  one. 
Coercion  he  accepts  as  an  occasionally  necessary 
evil,  but  he  will  always  regard  its  diminution  as 
the  index  of  his  success,  and  punishment  as 
a  mark  of  his  personal  failure,  or  that  of  the 
school,  quite  as  much  as  that  of  the  boy.  He 
will  carefully  distinguish  interest  from  amuse- 
ment, and  will  work  on  the  assumption  that 
without  securing  the  interest  and  sympathy  of 
his  class  he  can  achieve  no  result  of  permanent 
value. 

Secondly,  he  holds  that  the  chief  line  of 
distinction,  as  regards  curriculum,  should  not 
be  so  much  between  ancient  and  modern  as 
between  those  who  have  literary  and  linguistic 
capacity  and  those  who  have  none  ;  and  the 
niceties  of  classical   lore  should  not  be  forced 
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for   '  disciplinary '   purposes   on   those   who  are 
incapable  of  receiving  it. 

Lastly,  he  looks  on  education  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  citizenship,  not  only  for  scholarship. 
He  has  some  acquaintance  with  the  needs  of 
practical  life,  some  knowledge  of  educational 
systems  other  than  those  of  the  Public  School, 
and  above  all  a  social  ideal,  which  is  absolutely 
essential,  seeing  that,  as  Mr.  Sadler  has  put 
it,  '  any  plan  of  national  education  involves  a 
social  ideal.'  Indeed,  to  realise  that  Public 
School  education  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
whole  national  problem  is  to  have  a  wider  out- 
look than  is  enjoyed  in  the  Olympian  security 
of  the  Public  Schools  : 

Ipsa  suis  pollens  opibus  nihil  indiga  nostri. 

The  ideal  sketched  above  is  no  doubt  already 
realised  by  many  of  the  best  teachers  even  with 
our  imperfect  Public  School  curriculum  and 
'  in  the  gutter  of  Romulus.'  But  many  lions 
still  lie  in  the  path,  and  one  obstacle  which  few 
escape — the  seemingly  undrainable  slough  of 
despond  and  pessimism. 


II 


THE  WAY  OUT  OF  THE  PRESENT  PESSIMISM 

Elementary  School  teachers  are  not  greatly 
given  to  pessimism.  They  often  have  much  to 
complain  of  in  their  present  position  and  pros- 
pects, as  do  most  teachers  of  all  grades.  But 
of  what  we  may  call  intellectual  pessimism, 
Public  School  masters  and  a  certain  sort  of  dons 
seem  to  have  the  monopoly.  They  may  set 
out  as  optimists,  but  the  cloud  settles  on  them 
early  in  their  career,  and  thickens  as  they  reach 
middle  age.  Rarely  does  some  solitary  genius, 
like  Goldsmith's  '  tall  cliff,'  leave  the  storm 
midway  and  emerge  into  brighter  regions  : 

Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are 

spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  pessimistic  as 
to  the  net  results  of  their  system.  If  this  were 
so,  their  position  would  be  intolerable.  But 
sooner  or  later  they  acquiesce  in  a  settled 
fatalism,  holding  that  a  very  large  proportion 
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of  their  pupils  are  predestined  to  intellectual 
dullness,  if  not  to  stupidity,  and  some  few  to 
hopeless  and  incurable  inefficiency  in  all  that 
requires  the  exercise  of  wits.  Many  are  called 
and  few  chosen.  A  few  bright  scholars,  a  fair 
number  of  passable  members  of  society,  a  heavy 
sediment  of  duffers,  make  up  the  tale  of  the 
Public  School. 

I  used  the  word  '  predestined  '  not  inad- 
visedly, for  in  a  limited  sense  that  word  is  not 
far  from  expressing  the  truth.  Without  going 
so  far  as  to  attribute  the  result  to  the  workings 
of  a  niggardly  Providence,  it  is  certain  that,  by 
the  time  a  boy  reaches  a  Public  School,  his 
fate  is  often  determined  already.  He  may  or 
may  not  have  been  born  stupid  of  his  mother  ; 
anyhow,  he  is  born  stupid  into  a  Public  School. 
Now,  the  moral  of  this,  to  most  Public  School 
masters,  is  '  Abuse  the  Preparatory  Schools.' 
And  certain  it  is  that  they  are  worthy  of  not 
a  little  abuse.  They  do  not  render  the  best 
service  to  the  bulk  of  their  boys.  They  turn 
out  many  who  are  strangely  unacquainted  with 
commonsense,  everyday  matters.  Their  schools 
are  too  much  taken  up  with  scholarship-hunting 
and  window-dressing.  They  have  no  organisa- 
tion worth  mentioning  and  very  little  method. 
But  whose  fault  is  it  ?  Largely  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  Public  Schools  for  which  they  prepare. 
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Why  does  scholarship-hunting  exist  ?  Be- 
cause the  Public  Schools  offer  such  tempting 
baits.  Why  is  the  curriculum  of  the  Private 
Schools  chaotic  ?  Because  scarcely  any  two 
Public  Schools  have  the  same  requirements  for 
entrance.  It  is  true  that  the  common  entrance 
examination  has  improved  matters  a  little,  but 
not  much.  It  still  happens  that  when  a  Private 
School  master  receives  a  complaint  that  one  of 
his  candidates  is  lamentably  weak  in  some  sub- 
ject he  can  reply  :  '  Ah,  I  forgot :  I  was  con- 
fusing you  with  Cadgeboys,  of  Littlewit,  who 
does  not  lay  much  emphasis  on  that  subject.' 

The  result  of  all  this  confusion  is  exactly 
what  might  be  expected.  The  lower  forms  of 
some  Public  Schools  are,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, the  same  as  the  upper  forms  in  the  Pre- 
paratory Schools.  One  hears  it  freely  admitted. 
In  other  words,  many  boys  are  occupied  from  the 
ages  of  thirteen  to  sixteen  with  the  work  which 
they  have  nominally  done  from  ten  to  thirteen. 
But  this  is  not  the  worst.  A  great  many  come 
to  a  Public  School  not  only  without  knowledge 
(the  absence  of  mere  memorised  information 
would  not  be  greatly  missed),  but  without  any 
trained  power  of  learning.  The  first  thing  to 
remark  about  this  lamentable  state  of  things 
is  that  it  is  hard  to  think  of  any  other  educa- 
tional system  where  it  is  possible.     The  heavy 
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sediment  at  the  bottom  of  a  Public  School,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  which  never  mixes 
with  the  lighter  elements  above,  is  unknown  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  Even  in  our 
Elementary  Schools  the  difference  is  rather 
between  school  and  school,  in  point  of  brightness, 
than  between  the  upper  and  lower  standards 
of  the  same  school.  The  moral  is  obvious.  It  is 
efficiency  that  is  at  fault — not  necessarily  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  teacher,  though  that  may  not  be 
perfect  ;  the  very  best  teaching  may  be  of  little 
effect  if  there  is  an  insufficient  organisation  for 
the  arrangement  and  grading  of  subjects  and  the 
sifting  and  distribution  of  courses  and  careers. 

The  first  lion  in  the  path,  then,  with  which 
we  must  grapple,  if  we  are  ever  to  have  hope  of 
draining  the  Slough  of  Despond,  is  this  problem 
of  organisation.  We  need  a  common  authority 
with  a  mind  of  its  own  and  the  means  of  carrying 
its  decisions  into  effect. 

There  is,  indeed,  the  Head  Masters'  Con- 
ference, but  its  members  are  too  much  addicted 
to  the  expression  of  pious  but  ineffective  opinions. 
They  are  not  bound  by  their  own  resolutions, 
and  usually  it  is  left  to  some  heroic  band  of 
enthusiasts  to  try  to  pioneer  in  their  schools, 
against  the  dead  inertia  of  the  general  body, 
some  reform  to  which  their  official  conclave 
has    solemnly   assented.     Again,    there    is     the 
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Association  of  Preparatory  Schoolmasters,  which 
sometimes  confers  with  the  Conference  ;  but  as 
their  relations  to  that  body  (which  is  by  no 
means  coextensive  with  all  the  Preparatory 
Schools)  are  informal  and  occasional,  they  give 
no  ground  for  effective  co-operation.  Still,  or- 
ganisation we  must  have,  for  without  it  there 
is  no  salvation.  It  is  no  valid  argument  to 
plead  the  claims  of  individual  initiative.  There 
is  plenty  of  scope  for  individuality  within  the 
limits  of  an  organic  system ;  or  rather,  there  is 
more  ;  for  initiative  and  experiment  are  only  of 
use  when  we  are  agreed  as  to  the  objects  which 
we  seek  to  achieve.  Means  without  an  end  are 
mere  castles  in  the  air,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
commonplaces  of  school  sermons  to  point  out 
that  we  do  not  applaud  feats  of  individual 
brilliance  on  the  football  field,  if  the  whole  side 
is  not  working  together  with  the  definite  object 
of  goal-getting.  In  one  respect  this  problem  of 
school  organisation  resembles  that  of  University 
reform.  If  the  necessary  effects  can  be  pro- 
duced by  reform  from  within,  well  and  good  ; 
if  not,  it  must  be  done  from  without. 

Without  committing  ourselves  to  the  former 
as  the  better  alternative,  or  ruling  out  any 
generous  scheme  for  breaking  down  the  partition 
which  now  divides  schools  into  watertight  com- 
partments of  caste,  we  might  take  the  minimum 
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of  reform  which  is  essential  to  efficiency  to  be 
as  follows  : 

(i)  That  the  constitution  of  the  Head 
Masters'  Conference  should  be  changed,  so  that 
their  resolutions  should  be  mutually  binding 
and  their  responsibility  real.  Whether  they 
can  safely  be  entrusted  with  such  a  responsibility 
is  a  further  question  ;  possibly  there  should  be 
a  power  of  veto  on  their  decisions,  and  this 
could  only  be  exercised  by  the  highest  tribunal, 
the  Board  of  Education.  It  is  desirable  also 
that  they  should  have  some  official  relation  with 
that  other  and  larger  organisation^  the  Head 
Masters'   Association. 

(2)  The  same  should  be  done  for  the  private 
Preparatory  Schools,  whose  organisation  must 
be  kept  in  close  touch  with  that  of  the  schools 
for  which  they  prepare. 

(3)  Inspection  must  become  regular  and 
universal,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  a  safeguard 
as  to  the  fitness  of  equipment,  curriculum,  &c., 
but  also  to  secure  that  innovations  which  have 
proved  successful  in  one  school  shall  duly  be 
published  and  tried  in  others,  and  above  all,  as 
a  supplement  to  the  examination  system  and 
a  security  against  its  purely  mechanical  applica- 
tion. 

So  much  for  the  authorities.     But  reforms 
of  machinery  are  of  little  value  unless  there  are 
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skilled  artificers  to  work  the  new  apparatus. 
In  this  case  the  artificers  are  the  teachers.  We 
saw  in  our  last  chapter  that  something  needs 
doing  to  enlarge  the  outlook  of  the  Public  School 
master  of  a  certain  type,  if  he  is  not  to  fall  into 
the  most  mechanical  of  grooves  beyond  all 
hope  of  reclamation. 

There  is  only  one  means  to  ensure  this  larger 
outlook  :    it   is   by   some   form   of  professional 
training.     What  particular  form  it  should  take 
we   must   discuss   later.     There   is   no   proposal 
that  would  meet  with  more  stubborn  opposition 
from  the  whole  body  of  Public  School  masters 
as     at     present     constituted.     But     have     they 
sufficient     ground     for     holding      out      contra 
mundum    in    this    matter  ?      It    is    sometimes 
contended  that  those  who  have  had  a  thorough 
education   need   no   training  :     that   those   who 
know   can   also   teach.     It   only   needs   a   very 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  world  of  teaching 
to    discover    the    falseness    of    this    contention. 
Very  often  those  who  know  most  are  least  able 
to   teach   others   to   learn.     Because   knowledge 
was  easily  acquired  by  them,  they  cannot  realise 
the  difficulties  of  other  minds.     But,  apart  from 
this,  it  is  extremely  uncertain  whether  all  who 
teach    in    schools    of    the    type    which    we    are 
considering  have  really  had  a  thorough  education. 
In  many  cases  there  is  no  sufficient  guarantee 
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that   they   have   thought   systematically   about 
the  principles  which  underlie  all  education. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  much  in  the  art  of 
teaching  that  can  only  be  learnt  by  personal 
experience.  But  if  it  is  admitted  that  the 
study  neither  of  educational  reformers  nor  of 
pedagogic  psychology  will  inculcate  the  principles 
of  form  discipline,  it  must  equally  be  granted 
that  there  is  a  certain  nucleus  of  practical 
precept  which  is  common  to  all  teaching 
experience,  and  that  it  makes  all  the  difference 
if  the  first  experiments  of  the  novice  are  made 
under  proper  supervision  and  criticism.  The 
principle  of  '  Plunge  in  and  sink  or  swim  ' 
may  make  a  few  hardy  swimmers,  but  it  is 
responsible  for  much  death  by  drowning,  as 
well  as  scaring  away  from  the  bank  many  timid 
persons  who  might  with  care  become  excellent 
teachers.  But  the  greatest  benefit  of  such 
training  would  perhaps  be  that  it  would  ensure 
open-mindedness  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
education.  It  is  astonishing  how  few  Public 
School  masters  ever  consider  what  is  done 
outside  their  own  school,  still  more  outside 
their  own  country.  If  some  failure  in  their 
own  school  spells  to  them  total  and  inevitable 
failure,  there  is  no  wonder  that  they  become 
pessimists.  But  the  best  cure  for  such  pessimists 
would  be  for  them  to  go  round  the  world  for 
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a  year,  calling  at  some  representative  school  in 
every  country  through  which  they  pass.  They 
might  then  sometimes  discover  the  same  sort  of 
being  whom  they  have  fatalistically  abandoned  as 
a  thing  beyond  hope,  developed  by  other  methods 
and  better  organised  systems  into  a  creature 
both  of  promise  and  of  performance. 


Ill 

THE    HEAD    MASTER   AND    HIS    DUTIES 

I  EXPRESSED  a  doubt,  in  the  last  chapter, 
whether  the  Head  Masters'  Conference,  even  on 
a  reformed  basis,  was  really  capable  of  exercising 
the  common  authority  which  is  needed  in  order 
to  give  coherence  and  unity  of  purpose  to  the 
whole  body  of  Public  Schools.  There  is  this 
further  objection,  that  the  conferring  of  more 
extensive  and  quite  definite  powers  on  such  a 
body  might  only  strengthen  the  barrier  which 
separates  the  '  Public  Schools  '  from  those  which 
are  unrepresented  in  the  Head  Masters'  Con- 
ference. But  sometimes,  when  one  reads  the 
public  utterances  of  leading  members  of  that 
body,  one  is  led  to  wonder  whether  there  is 
not  something  radically  wrong  with  the  whole 
conception  of  a  head  master's  position  and 
duties  and  the  qualifications  which  are  required 
in  candidates  for  such  an  office.  Nor,  indeed, 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  when  one  considers  what 
is  required  of  the  head  master  of  a  Public  School, 
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that  his  mind  is  encumbered  with  much  serving 
and  distracted  from  those  great  questions  which 
constitute  the  problem  of  modern  education  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 

It  is  characteristic  of  our  English  educational 
system  that  the  larger  the  school  the  more 
multifarious  the  duties  and  occupations  of  its 
chief  administrative  officer.  In  those  of  the 
elementary  schools,  whose  size  admits  of 
division  of  labour,  it  is  unusual  for  the  head 
teacher  to  take  part  in  any  actual  instruction. 
He  is  responsible  for  the  organisation,  discipline, 
and  administration  of  the  school,  and  may 
inspect  and  examine  so  far  as  he  thinks  necessary 
in  order  to  assure  himself  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  teaching.  In  other  words,  he  holds  in  his 
hands  the  reins  of  general  guidance,  but  does 
not  assist  in  the  dra\ying  of  the  vehicle.  But 
in  our  greater  boarding-schools  the  case  is  far 
different.  The  head  master  is  still  responsible 
to  his  governors  for  the  administration  of  the 
whole,  advises  them  as  to  general  policy,  and 
carries  out  their  wishes  in  matters  where  he  is 
expected  to  act  under  their  directions.  But, 
besides  this,  he  generally  teaches  for  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  hours  in  the  week  (I  have  even  heard 
of  one  who  taught  every  hour  when  classes  were 
held),  and  is  generally  engaged  during  that  time 
with  the  highest  form,  which  needs  greater  care 
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in  preparation,  if  not  more  exacting  thought 
and  attention,  than  any  other  in  the  school.  He 
is  often  responsible  for  a  house  of  fifty  or  sixty 
boys,  involving  much  extra  correspondence  with 
parents  and  additional  worries  as  to  leaves, 
illnesses,  orders,  and  the  rest,  and  in  some  cases 
has  intricate  dealings  in  finance  and  the  general 
oversight  of  works  and  buildings,  or  at  least 
the  control  of  an  official  who  actually  administers 
these  matters  in  accordance  with  his  general 
directions.  Lastly,  if  he  is  a  clergyman,  and 
sometimes  even  if  he  is  not,  he  will  be  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  chapel  services,  will 
sometimes  read  prayers,  ahd  often  preach,  and 
will  address  confirmation  classes,  even  if  he 
does  not  actually  prepare  individual  boys  for 
that  purpose. 

Now  two  things  are  obvious  as  to  this 
system.  First,  it  needs  a  man  who  is  physically 
a  giant  to  stand  the  strain  of  such  a  vast  accumu- 
lation of  work.  Secondly,  even  if  he  is  equal  to 
the  collective  burden,  his  faculties  will  be  so 
dissipated  that  concentration  on  any  one  of  his 
duties  is  impossible.  He  has  not  time  to  think 
during  term-time,  and  in  the  holidays,  when 
not  attending  conferences,  he  is  recovering 
from  the  physical  efforts  of  the  last  term.  Con- 
sequently it  is  not  surprising  that  head  masters 
of  our  Public   Schools,   taken  as  a   whole,   are 
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not  a  thoughtful  race.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
they  are  not  conscientious  and  careful  people, 
but  that  they  do  not  and  cannot  think  with 
sufficient  detachment  about  the  principles  on 
which  their  methods  and  their  administration 
are  based,  and  evaluate  them  and  their  results 
in  the  dry  light  of  reason.  The  whole  system 
tends  towards  a  strenuous  effort  to  keep  things 
going  on  the  traditional  lines  and  by  the  tra- 
ditional means.  A  man  who  is  writing  by 
hand  two  or  three  score  of  letters  to  parents 
and  others  daily  (and  this  is  no  exaggeration), 
to  say  nothing  of  his  Latin  proses  to  correct, 
his  offenders  to  punish,  his  notices  to  give  out, 
and  his  sermons  to  write,  cannot  give  much 
time  to  the  consideration  of  his  general  curricu- 
lum, whether  it  is  soundly  based,  whither  it  is 
directed,  and  how  far  it  achieves  its  purpose. 
Still  less  is  he  able  to  make  frequent  visits  to 
class-rooms,  to  institute  new  experiments  in 
method,  to  draw  up  comparisons  as  to  the 
respective  working  of  an  old  method  and  a 
new,  to  go  into  the  case  of  difficult  and  back- 
ward boys,  to  consider  the  future  career  of  the 
brilliant,  and  ensure  that  neither  shall  the  latter 
be  held  back  by  the  former  nor  the  slower 
scholars  be  neglected  for  the  sake  of  their 
quicker  companions. 

To  take  the  question  of  teaching  first.     Every 
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head   master   worth    the    name    loves    teaching 

for  its  own  sake  ;    and  to  cut  himself  off  from 

this    pleasure    by    any    self-denying    ordinance 

would   be   a   real  loss   and   deprivation   to   him 

personally.     But    somewhere    a    sacrifice    must 

be  made,  if  there  is  to  be  a  reasonable  division 

of    labour    in   the   Public   Schools.     Now   many 

will  plead  that  the  school  will  suffer  if  the  head 

master  does  not  teach  ;   for  how  otherwise  shall 

he  keep  himself  conversant  with  the  problems 

and   difficulties    of   the   teacher  ?     Moreover,    is 

it   not   necessary  above   all   that   he   should   be 

intimately  acquainted  with  his  Sixth  Form  boys, 

who  are  responsible   to  so  large  an  extent  for 

the   order   and  good  behaviour   of  the   school  ? 

There  is  much  cogency  in  this  reasoning,   but 

at  the  same  time  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 

if  in  the  past  he  has  had,  as  he  ought  to  have 

had,  a  large  and  varied  experience  of  teaching 

in  different  subjects  and  with  boys  of  different 

ages    and    attainments,    that    experience    ought 

to  be  sufficient,  provided  always  that  he  exercises 

a   constant   and   personal   supervision   over  his 

subordinates.     That   he   should   do   some   work 

with  his    sixth    form    is    essential,  for    through 

them  he  can  best  influence  the  whole  school  by 

setting    both    the    intellectual    and    the    moral 

tone.     But  it  is  sufficient  if  he  is  responsible  for, 

let   us   say,   their   divinity,   and   some    English 

1 
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subjects,  which  the  whole  Sixth  can  take  to- 
gether ;  for  they  do  not  now,  as  formerly,  all 
study  the  classics ;  so  the  Thucydides  may  be 
left  to  the  Sixth  Form  master  ;  and  anything 
like  the  elaborate  correction  of  Greek  or  Latin 
compositions  should  rarely  be  attempted  by 
'  the  Head.'  If  anything  further  than  this  is 
undertaken,  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  teach  a 
form  or  two  once  or  twice  a  week  at  different 
points  of  the  ladder,  or  to  swoop  down  upon 
someone  else's  class  here  and  there  and  take  a 
lesson  by  way  of  testing  their  proficiency,  and, 
in  the  case  of  young  masters,  of  giving  a  model 
in  the  teaching  of  some  subject  with  which  he 
is  especially  conversant.  The  supervision  of 
the  novices  is  an  especially  important  part  of 
his  task,  and  one  which  is  often  seriously 
neglected.  To  pitchfork  an  absolutely  raw  and 
inexperienced  youth  of  twenty-three  or  so  into 
whatever  hole  may  happen  to  be  vacant, 
perhaps  involving  (in  the  case  of  a  science  or 
modern  language  master)  the  manipulation  of 
six  or  seven  classes  in  the  week  and  a  know- 
ledge of  over  a  hundred  boys,  and  to  obtain 
one's  sole  knowledge  of  what  he  does  mainly 
through  hearsay  from  colleagues,  who  have 
adjacent  class-rooms,  or  the  occasional  visit  of 
the  school  Serjeant  or  clerk,  is  hardly  a 
proceeding    to    be    recommended.      Yet     it     is 
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sometimes    the    sole   resource   of   harassed   and 
preoccupied  head  masters. 

Then  comes  the  difficult  question,  Should  a 
head  master  have  the  personal  and  particular 
charge  of  a  boarding-house  ?  There  is  one 
reason  for  it  to  many  against.  If  the  head 
master  actually  lives  in  the  same  house  with 
some  of  the  boys,  it  is  argued,  he  will  gain  a 
personal  and  intimate  knowledge  of  some  of 
them  and  of  their  characters,  habits,  and 
difficulties,  which  he  can  acquire  by  no  other 
method  ;  place  him  in  a  house  by  himself  and 
he  is  wholly  cut  off  from  the  inner  life  of  the 
school.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
those  head  masters  who  are  not  attached  to 
boarding-houses  either  feel  such  a  loss  or  are 
less  efficient  in  administration  or  more  wanting 
in  tact  and  judgment  than  those  who  are  so 
situated.  A  head  master  who  is  also  a  house 
master  is  always  liable  to  the  charge  of  favouring 
his  own  house,  and  the  intenser  knowledge  which 
he  acquires  of  the  few  may  be  gained  at  the 
expense  of  his  knowledge  of  the  many.  It  may 
even  be  argued  that  the  head  master  should 
have  a  position  which  is  slightly  more  detached 
and  less  immersed  in  the  detail  of  everyday 
boy-life,  provided  that  his  previous  experience 
is  sufficient.  In  any  case  it  is  certain  that,  if 
he  is  responsible  for  a  boarding-house,  he  should 
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be  furnished  with  one   or  even  two  assistants 
(according    to    the   number   of   boarders),    who 
will    practically    '  run '    the    house    for    him    so 
far  as  the  working  of  ordinary  details  is  con- 
cerned, reserving  to   himself  only  such   points 
of  difficulty  as   may  arise  affecting  the  morals 
or  discipline  of  the  house,  the  general  direction 
of  each  boy's  career,  and  a  personal  acquaintance 
with    every    individual    boy.     For    the     main 
object  of  a  good  head  master  will  be  to  get  others 
to  work  for  him.     Even  in  points  of  policy  he 
should   constantly   be   assisted   by   committees, 
who  may  frame  alternative  suggestions  for  his 
decision.     He   will   see   that   the   boys   organise 
their  concerted  scheme  of  games,  and  that  the 
assistant  masters  choose  their  books  and  arrange 
their  hours  according  to  some  generally  approved 
system.     He   will   lay   down    the    principles    of 
class   management   and   the   general   system   of 
instruction,  and  will  see  that  they  are  carried 
out  with  a  liberal  allowance  for  the  individual 
capacities   or   incapacities   of  his   staff.     Indeed 
it  has  been  said  of  a  former  head  of  one  of  the 
best-organised    Secondary   Schools    in    England 
that    anyone    who    passed    his    window    while 
school  was  in  progress  would  catch  sight  of  him 
stretched  at  length  on  his  sofa  smoking  a  cigar. 
This  is  certainly  an  exaggeration,  but  it  embodies 
a    truth.     That    head    master    had    his    whole 
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system  at  his  fingers'  ends  and  completely 
under  his  control.  He  knew  the  time-table  by 
heart,  and,  if  any  visitor  came  to  inquire  as  to 
the  prevailing  system  of  gymnastics  or  nature 
study  or  school  banking,  he  had  but  to  press  a 
button  and  summon  into  his  presence  some 
assistant  who  was  in  charge  of  that  department 
and  could  explain  the  whole  machinery  and  the 
details  of  its  working.  Such  a  man  has  time 
for  thought,  whether  with  or  without  the  aid 
of  a  cigar,  and  he  thinks  to  some  purpose.  H 
a  royal  visit,  or  a  commemoration,  or  a  speech 
day  comes  round,  he  does  not  live  breathless 
days  and  sit  far  into  sleepless  nights,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  his  health  and  the  neglect 
of  other  pressing  duties.  His  main  function 
being  to  walk  about  and  see  that  the  hive  is 
humming,  he  can  at  such  times  leave  it  to  hum 
unwatched  for  a  little,  and  devote  himself  to 
the  additional  duties  which  are  thus  laid  upon 
him.  It  will  not  involve  his  throwing  extra 
hours  on  to  an  already  overburdened  sixth 
form  master,  or  letting  his  house  bills  and  his 
correspondence  with  parents  accumulate  to 
the  verge  of  chaos.  By  all  means  let  our  head 
masters  be  working  masters — teaching  masters 
if  you  will — but  let  them  above  all  remember 
that  their  place    is    on    the    box   of   the    coach, 
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and  that  there  is  nothing  praiseworthy  in 
an  attempt  to  pull  in  the  traces,  with  much 
physical  exhaustion,  while  the  reins  are  hanging 
loose  or  become  entangled  with  the  horses' 
feet. 


IV 


THE    NEED    FOR    INSPECTION 

The  fact  that  our  head  masters  are  at  present 
too  preoccupied  with  other  matters  to  give  a 
reasonable  share  of  their  attention  to  the  pro- 
blems of  the  class-room,  should  in  itself  be 
sufficient  reason  for  introducing  some  supple- 
mentary form  of  supervision.  In  other  schools, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  whose  head  masters 
actually  give  more  of  their  time  to  this  side  of 
their  duties,  the  occasional  supervision  of  the 
inspector  is  already  a  recognised  and  accepted 
fact.  Over  the  English  Public  Schools  the  cloud 
of  Inspection  has  long  been  brooding,  and  it  has 
to  some  extent  already  descended  on  the  land. 
Needless  to  say  that  it  is  not  popular.  For  one 
thing,  the  idea  is  too  closely  associated  with  that 
of  codes,  grants,  certificates,  and  all  the  rest  of 
that  armoury  with  which  the  Elementary  Schools 
have  been  harassed  since  the  inception  of  a 
national  system  of  education.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  unification  is  held  to  be  the  ideal  of 
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Whitehall,  and  head  masters  do  not  want  to 
be  unified.  If  there  is  one  thing  above  others 
on  which  each  of  them  prides  himself  it  is 
the  individuality  of  his  school ;  and  he  is  very 
jealous  for  its  independence.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  freedom  of  the  higher  schools 
to  work  out  their  own  salvation  and  to  mould 
themselves  after  their  own  heart's  desire  is  a 
valuable  possession.  But  the  exercise  of 
freedom,  if  divorced  from  community  with 
other  fellow-beings  of  a  similar  nature,  easily 
degenerates  into  individualism  ;  and  though  it 
is  well  that  Eton,  Marlborough,  and  Rossall 
should  severally  take  a  pride  in  the  Etonian, 
Marlburian,  or  Rossallian  way  of  doing  things, 
in  so  far  as  each  has  by  that  method  acquired 
and  maintained  a  peculiar  type  of  excellence, 
the  mere  fact  of  this  or  that  being  '  the  way 
things  are  done  '  at  Rossall,  Marlborough,  or 
Eton  is  not  so  conclusive  as  some  Public  School 
masters  seem  to  suppose.  It  is  just  because 
this  blindly  egoistic  standard  is  too  often  con- 
sidered sufficient  that  there  arises  that  incon- 
gruous blend  of  Pharisaical  self-righteousness 
and  Philistine  indifference  which  is  distinctive 
of  the  Public  Schools.  After  all  it  is  often 
less  important  to  be  original  than  it  is  to  be 
right. 

What  then  do  they  stand  to  gain  or  lose  by 
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inspection  ?  There  is  no  immediate  pecuniary 
loss  to  be  feared,  for  the  larger  Public  Schools, 
at  least,  do  not  ask  or  stand  in  need  of  State 
subvention.  The  negative  results  cannot  well 
be  extensive,  while  the  possibility  of  positive 
aid  and  encouragement  is  unlimited.  For  the 
advantage  of  an  enlightened  inspection  is  not 
only  to  the  school  as  a  whole.  It  should  in 
particular  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  head 
master  and  to  each  individual  teacher  in  the 
school  in  the  execution  of  their  respective  duties. 
Ideally,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of  the  work  of 
an  inspector  might  be  done  by  the  head  master 
himself.  But,  even  if  he  is  not  too  busy  with 
the  physical  care  of  his  charges  to  give  his  mind 
to  their  intellectual  needs,  it  is  always  well  to 
call  in  an  outside  opinion  at  times. 

Many  real  difhculties  may  be  put  by 
particular  assistants  before  a  head  master, 
which,  through  the  difficulty  of  keeping  in 
perfect  touch  with  the  teaching  system  through- 
out the  school,  he  may  treat  more  lightly  than 
they  deserve.  An  outside  critic,  on  the  other 
hand,  offers  great  advantages.  First,  he  can 
ascertain,  by  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
teaching  at  all  stages,  what  defects  are  due  to 
the  general  system  obtaining  in  all  forms,  and 
what  are  peculiar  to  the  several  forms.  Secondly, 
he  is  able  to  judge  of  the  various  features  of 
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teaching  or  custom  or  equipment,  not  merely 
on  their  superficial  merits  but  by  comparison 
with  what  he  has  found  to  succeed  or  to  fail 
at  other  similar  schools.  In  this  way  he  will 
act  not  as  a  bigoted  enforcer  of  coded  and 
stereotyped  regulations,  but  as  an  instrument 
of  stimulus  and  suggestion,  a  bee  which  carries 
the  fertilising  pollen  from  plant  to  plant  ;  and 
his  opinion  will  express  not  merely  his  individual 
predilections,  but  the  aggregate  of  expert  know- 
ledge from  which  it  is  derived.  There  is,  after 
all,  very  little  direct  competition  among  Public 
Schools,  except  possibly  in  the  matter  of  scholar- 
ships. It  is,  therefore,  only  too  easy  for  some 
school  to  ignore  altogether  the  fact  that  experi- 
ments have  been  successfully  tried  elsewhere, 
even  the  very  possibility  of  which  has  perhaps 
never  penetrated  the  thick  wall  of  its  own 
tradition.  Again,  in  regard  to  the  administration 
of  houses,  the  inspector  may  act  as  a  convenient 
intermediary.  It  is  a  delicate  matter  for  a 
head  master  to  inquire  into  the  dietary  or  the 
discipline  or  the  domestic  economy  of  the  houses 
under  the  care  of  his  senior  assistants.  For  an 
inspector,  whose  relations  with  masters  are 
less  personal,  the  position  is  less  embarrassing. 
Moreover,  for  the  junior  portions  of  the  school, 
inspection,  combined  with  an  examination  by 
their  own  form  masters,  may  well  provide  that 
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external  test  which  is  so  ill  supplied  by 
examinations  set  from  without. 

Many  of  the  Public  Schools  are  under  some 
partial  system  of  inspection  at  the  present 
time.  The  Schools  Certificates  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board 
are  not  awarded  without  inspection,  and  none 
of  the  exemptions  depending  upon  these  examin- 
ations are  awarded  to  non-inspected  schools,  with 
the  exception  of  Responsions  and  the  Previous 
Examination.  Many  schools  have  also  submitted 
to  the  test  for  the  sake  of  recognition  for  the 
Army  Examinations.  Though  the  reports  of  the 
inspectors  are  not  made  public,  the  general  tenor 
of  them  is  pretty  well  known,  and  usually 
some  portion  is  communicated  to  the  masters 
concerned.  The  general  results  of  recent 
inspections,  as  tested  by  the  experience  of  three 
leading  Public  Schools,  appear  to  agree  in  the 
following  points  : 

In  the  first  instance,  at  least,  the  inspection 
is  a  nine  days'  wonder,  much  talked  of,  not 
a  little  scoffed  at,  and  soon  forgotten.  Though 
the  actual  result  is  in  no  case  very  great,  the 
visitations  do  tend  to  become  more  effective 
at  the  second  or  third  trial  than  at  the  first. 
This  is  natural,  for  the  inspectors,  being  in  most 
cases  men  of  little  acquaintance  with  school 
life,   gather    their   experience,    as    most    Public 
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School  masters  do,  at  the  expense  of  those  on 
whom  they  experiment.  So  far  as  the  inspections 
have  been  of  use,  they  have  rather  affected  the 
material  apparatus  and  organisation  than  the 
efficiency  of  the  teaching.  The  time  of  visita- 
tion being  known  to  all,  there  is  too  much 
temptation  to  organise  a  gala  performance. 
There  was  indeed  a  notable  case  in  which  a 
vital  point  of  organisation,  characteristic  of 
the  school  concerned,  was  adversely  criticised. 
Great  was  the  indignation,  and  for  a  time  it 
seemed  that  inspection  would  not  again  be 
invited,  even  though  such  a  course  involved 
the  sacrifice  of  many  convenient  exemptions. 
It  came  near  to  being  a  case  of  '  the  dog  it  was 
that  died !  '  and  indeed  the  condemned  limb 
still  flourishes,  though  the  dog  has  been  respited. 
Hence  we  may  draw  a  few  morals  with  regard 
to  the  inspection  of  the  Public  Schools.  First, 
it  is  essential  that  the  inspecting  body  should 
have  authority  to  see  that  its  recommendations 
at  least  receive  serious  attention.  Secondly, 
the  inspections,  to  be  of  any  use  at  all,  must  be 
regular,  fairly  frequent,  and  obligatory,  and 
should  be  supplemented  by  occasional  or 
'  surprise  '  visits  as  well.  A  yearly  visitation 
in  connection  with  the  summer  examination 
is  the  least  that  can  be  effective.  Thirdly,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  such  a  scheme  can  be  carried 
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out  except  by  regular  inspectors,  furnished  with 
the  authority  of  a  Department  of  State. 

Indeed,  those  who  have  had  experience  of 
the  government  official  are  by  no  means  inclined 
to  find  fault  with  any  '  red  tape  '  on  his  part, 
but  welcome  his  fuller  experience  and  greater 
efficiency.  Applied  in  this  way,  '  government 
control '  need  not  be  such  a  bugbear  for  the 
Public  Schools  as  they  are  at  present  apt  to 
regard  it. 


V 


THE    LIMITATIONS    OF    THE    INSPECTOR 

Though,  for  the  above  reasons,  the  advent  of 
the  inspector  should  be  welcomed  even  by  the 
Public  School  world,  it  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  are  very  definite  limitations 
to  his  power  of  seeing  the  reality  of  things  and 
judging  accordingly. 

Philosophers  have  always  been  troubled 
with  the  difficulty  that  no  man  can  be  quite 
certain  about  the  nature  of  another  man's 
experience.  A.  cannot  see  things  as  B.  sees 
them  without  getting  inside  a  skin  not  his  own 
and  becoming  B.  The  same  difficulty  attaches 
to  the  supervision  of  educational  matters.  It 
is  impossible,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  get  inside 
another  man's  class-room.  Of  course  you  may 
walk  in  at  the  door  and  see  things  going  on  there. 
But  you  will  not  see  them  exactly  as  they  go 
on  normally.  The  teacher  may  not  consciously 
alter  his  method  nor  the  class  its  behaviour. 
Nevertheless,  the  conditions  are  at  once  altered. 

D   2 
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The  presence  of  a  third  party  changes  the  focus 
of  the  proceedings  for  better  or  worse.  The 
change  will  be  more  or  less  violent  according 
as  the  intruder  is  an  interested  colleague  or  an 
inquiring  foreigner,  a  sympathetic  head  master 
or  a  critical  inspector.  There  is  no  possible 
way  to  avoid  this  result  save  by  listening  under 
windows  and  peering  through  keyholes,  a  practice 
which,  though  hearsay  asserts  that  it  is  not 
wholly  unknown,  is  certainly  not  laudable. 
Evening  preparation,  the  teacher's  own  assertions, 
the  evidence  of  uncleaned  blackboards,  and  the 
irrepressible  gossip  of  pupils,  will  all  reveal 
something  when  compared  and  mutually  cor- 
rected, but  there  always  remains  an  element 
which,  if  not  unknowable  to  the  outsider,  at 
least  is  a  matter  of  delicate  and  difficult  inference. 
To  make  this  inference  and  discount  the 
disturbing  element  in  all  methods  of  super- 
vision is  the  task  of  the  efficient  head  master 
or  inspector.  In  the  case  of  the  inspector  the 
task  is  in  one  way  more  difficult,  because  he 
has  no  further  or  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  teacher  or  taught  than  what 
he  sees  at  the  time  of  inspection.  In  another 
way  it  is  easier,  because  he  can  draw  on  a  wider 
experience.  He  observes  many  instances  of 
the  same  class  of  phenomena,  and,  having  once 
seen    through    a    plausible    case    of   pretentious 
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fraud,  he  can  note  its  symptoms  and  be  on 
the  look-out  for  their  recurrence.  But  it  is 
improbable  that  he  will  ever  detect  even  the 
most  obvious  instances  of  charlatanism  unless 
he  brings  certain  qualifications  both  of  insight 
and  experience  to  his  task.  Is  the  average 
inspector,  even  of  the  professional  kind,  and  in 
the  service  of  the  government,  provided  with 
sufficient  experience  to  render  him  proof  against 
possible  deception  ?  Here  is  an  actual  instance 
which  suggests  that  the  chances  of  his  being 
the  dupe  of  a  clever  pantomimist  are  not 
negligible. 

A.  is  a  great  secondary  school  under  inspection 
by  a  high  authority.  Among  its  staff  are  X 
and  2",  of  whom  X  is  known  among  his  colleagues 
as  a  big  talker  and  an  inveterate  slacker.  T 
is  an  efficient  teacher,  whose  methods  in  theory 
are  nevertheless  somewhat  different  from  those 
of  his  practice.  His  professed  methods  are  for 
red-letter  days  only,  when  the  peripatetic 
foreigner  pays  a  visit  or  the  head  master  looks 
in  ;  his  real  methods  are  those  of  the  ordinary 
week-day.  Now,  in  the  report  of  the  inspectors 
X  receives  the  highest  praise  of  all.  It  appears 
that  he  is  a  man  of  ideas,  thoroughly  in  touch 
with  the  most  modern  methods  and  movements. 
This  panegyric  is  read  out  to  the  assembled 
staff,    who    look    at    one    another    meaningly. 
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T  is  stated  to  have  thoroughly  borne  out  his 
great  European  reputation,  and  to  have  given 
an  example  which  others  might  study  with 
advantage.  But  if  you  could  hear  the  gossip 
of  the  boys  over  their  cricket  match  or  at  their 
house  master's  tea-table  you  would  discover 
that  '  the  way  Mr.  T  took  the  form  when  the 
inspector  was  there  was  quite  different  from 
what  he  usually  does.' 

The  recent  report  on  External  Examinations 
in  Secondary  Schools,  presented  by  the  Con- 
sultative Committee  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
recommended  the  combination  of  examination 
with  inspection,  mainly  as  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  untempered  examination  by  an  external 
authority.  But  such  a  combination  is  equally 
necessary  as  a  corrective  of  inspection  unverified 
by  any  more  formal  test.  The  test  would  vary 
in  formality  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 
It  need  not  mean  the  reintroduction  in  all 
their  fullness  and  dullness  of  the  old  written 
tests  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  any  more  than 
the  retention  of  the  present  '  Locals,'  with  their 
Procrustean  ordeals,  for  the  Secondary  Schools  ; 
but  it  should  be  enough  to  ensure  that  any 
proficiency  which  the  pupil  exhibits  under  the 
direction  of  his  teacher  is  not  wholly  without 
fruit  when  that  influence  is  withdrawn. 

But    more    important  still  is  to  ensure  that 
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all  inspectors  have  had  sufficient  experience  of 
actual  teaching.  To  have  taught  in  a  school, 
possibly  of  quite  a  different  type,  for  one  or 
even  two  years,  still  worse  to  have  taught 
teachers  only,  is  no  adequate  preparation  for 
the  delicate  and  difficult  work  of  inspection, 
nor  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  delusion. 
The  famous  Holmes  Circular  has  evoked  so 
much  passion  and  intemperate  denunciation, 
that  the  voice  of  reason  has  been  drowned 
beneath  it  all,  and  many  who  disagreed  with 
its  terms  have  been  driven  to  defend  its  authors 
against  the  blind  fury  of  the  narrow-minded 
extremist.  But  the  protagonists  of  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers  were  right  in  so  far  as  they 
demanded  that  no  one  should  be  appointed 
to  the  inspectorate  who  had  not  had  substantial 
experience  of  teaching  in  the  same  kind  of  school 
as  he  will  be  required  to  inspect  ;  and  this 
part  of  their  grievance  seems  now  to  be  in  course 
of  redress.  It  is  equally  important,  perhaps, 
that  an  inspector  should  also  have  had  experience 
of  schools  of  a  different  type,  as  well.  But 
if  it  is  wrong  to  appoint  men  to  inspect  the 
teaching  of  infants  when  their  only  experience 
of  teaching  has  been  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
forms  of  a  Public  School,  it  is  equally  unjust 
to  submit  the  Public"  and  other  Secondary 
Schools  to  the  criticism  of  University  dons  who 
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have  never  taught  outside  the  walls  of  their 
college  lecture-rooms,  and  whose  ideas  of  teach- 
ing within  those  limits  sometimes  suggest  that 
University  tutors  also  need  to  be  taught  to 
teach. 


VI 


THE    STUDENT-TEACHER 


A  FEW  general  reasons  have  already  been  given 
for  thinking  that  some  sort  of  professional 
training  should  be  required  of  every  man  who 
sets  up  to  teach  even  in  the  independent  regions 
of  the  Public  Schools.  Indeed  it  is  exceedingly 
probable  that,  with  the  advent  of  the  official 
Register  of  Teachers,  it  will  soon  be  legally 
compulsory  for  a  schoolmaster,  no  less  than 
for  a  doctor,  to  become  so  qualified  before  he 
can  practise  in  his  profession.  For  secondary 
teachers  this  course  of  training  will  almost 
certainly  succeed  or  accompany  their  ordinary 
career  at  a  University.  There  at  any  rate  they 
will  study  the  theory  of  education.  But  where 
shall  they  gain  their  preliminary  practice  and 
observation  of  the  practice  of  teaching,  which  is 
so  essential  a  part  of  their  training  ?  It  is  not 
easy  to  organise  for  secondary  teachers  such 
'  practising  schools  '  as  are  now  quite  common 
in    the    elementary    sphere.     The    parents    of 
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pupils  at  the  secondary  stage  do  not  care  to 
submit  their  sons  and  daughters  to  definite 
experimentation,  though  they  unconsciously  do 
so  in  a  far  more  harmful  way  under  the  present 
system.  To  meet  the  difficulty,  there  has 
been  devised  that  system  of  '  student-teachers  ' 
which  was  the  subject  of  debate  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Head  Masters'  Conference 
(December,  191 2). 

The  proposal  was  that  every  Public  School 
should  make  arrangements  for  receiving  for 
short  periods  young  men,  who  wish  to  enter 
the  teaching  profession,  more  in  the  capacity 
of  students  than  of  teachers,  with  the  intention 
that  this  experience  should  supply  the  practical 
part  of  their  training  for  the  profession.  They 
would  take  a  course  in  pedagogy  at  one  of  the 
Universities,  and  at  some  period  in  that  course 
would  repair  to  an  approved  school,  there  to 
hear  lessons,  and  occasionally  give  them,  under 
supervision  by  some  member  of  the  staff  specially 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  They  would  receive 
periodical  visits  from  their  academic  director 
of  studies,  who  would  examine  their  notebooks, 
receive  reports  of  their  progress,  and  assure 
himself  that  their  reading  of  Educational 
Theory  was  not  meanwhile  neglected.  At  the 
same  time  the  school  (which  receives  a  fee  in 
exchange  for  the  privileges  granted)  thus  has  at 
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hand  a  ready  substitute  or  two  who  can  probably 
be  fitted  temporarily  into  any  occasional  gaps 
made  by  illness  or  unavoidable  absence  in  the 
ranks  of  the  staff,  though  it  would  be  under  no 
sort  of  obligation  to  regard  them  even  as  pro- 
bationary members  of  the  same.  But,  as  the 
Head  Master  of  Eton  put  it  at  the  Conference, 
it  was  '  a  very  great  convenience  to  everybody 
that  they  were  there.' 

If  the  idea  has  not  been  taken  up  with  any 
marked  enthusiasm,  it  is  not  through  any 
adverse  results  which  have  followed  from  its 
adoption.  Of  the  few  opponents  of  the  scheme, 
no  one  criticised  it  on  the  ground  that  the 
experiments  made  had  proved  a  failure,  or  a 
nuisance,  or  of  no  practical  utility.  They 
thought,  if  anything,  that  something  more 
thorough  should  be  done.  The  Head  Master 
of  Winchester,  for  instance,  said  that  it  was  a 
real  gain  if  teachers  had  dived  somewhat  deeply 
into  the  waters  of  pedagogy,  and  added  that 
it  would  be  an  advantage  if  intending  Public 
School  masters  were  to  go  abroad  or  into  business 
for  a  while,  or  bring  some  other  '  outside  ex- 
perience '  with  them,  of  which,  we  might  say 
in  passing,  some  personal  knowledge  of  foreign 
schools  would  be  a  very  valuable  part.  But 
he  was  strongly  against  the  student-teacher's 
certificate   being   required   ns   a   necessity.     By 
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doing  so  they  would  be  '  deliberately  cutting 
themselves  off  from  many  good  things.'  What 
good  things  ?  one  is  disposed  to  ask.  The 
answer  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  two  other 
speeches  on  the  subject.  One  of  these  called 
attention  to  the  financial  aspect  of  the  matter. 
A  thorough  course  of  training,  it  was  stated, 
would  occupy  two  years  after  the  taking  of  a 
B.A.  degree  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Men, 
who  had  made  a  sacrifice  of  those  two  years  of 
possible  income,  would  demand  a  higher  initial 
salary  than  was  at  present  offered.  This  is  a 
real  objection,  and  it  has  been  raised  before 
in  reference  to  the  possibility  of  requiring 
trained  teachers  at  private  Preparatory 
Schools.  But  there  is  more  than  one  answer 
to  it. 

First,  the  teacher  so  trained  should  be  worth 
the  increased  salary.  It  must  be  a  solid 
advantage  to  a  school  to  take  on  a  proved 
man  who  knows  his  job  already,  rather  than  a 
neophyte  whose  powers  have  to  be  tested  and 
his  experience  acquired  at  the  cost  (often  a 
serious  cost)  of  his  pupils.  Secondly,  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  more  could  not  be  done 
while  the  undergraduate  is  actually  reading 
for  his  degree.  Instances  are  recorded  where 
students  of  small  means  have  resided  at  one 
of  the  older  Universities  on  the  support  of  a 
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Government  scholarship  held  at  the  Day  Training 
College,  and  have  meantime  read  successfully 
for  a  degree.  Such  a  course  is  perhaps  not 
to  be  recommended  to  all ;  the  strain  would 
be  too  great.  But  the  theoretical  part  of  the 
training  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  worked 
in  with  other  courses.  Psychology,  for  instance, 
is  already  a  feature  in  '  Greats,'  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  Educational  Psychology  should 
not  be  accepted  as  a  special  subject  in  that 
'  school '  or  in  any  other  course  of  philosophy, 
or  why  the  History  of  Education  should  not 
be  an  optional  part  of  any  historical  course, 
ancient  or  modern.^  It  would,  indeed,  be 
necessary  for  a  man  to  have  made  up  his  mind 
already  that  he  intended  to  enter  the  teach- 
ing profession  if  he  was  to  benefit  by  such  an 
arrangement,  but  the  encouragement  of  such 
subjects  in  an  ordinary  University  course  might 
also  help  some  men  to  make  up  their  minds  ; 
it  might  even  sow  the  seed  of  educational 
enthusiasm  almost  by  accident  in  some  ground 
that  was  only  too  ready  and  suitable  to  receive 
it.  Moreover,  if  a  man  does  not  make  up  his 
mind    as    to    a    profession    till   he    has    already 


'  The  diploma  in  Education  is  already  accepted  at  Oxford 
in  place  of  one  of  the  three  '  groups  '  in  which  the  candidate 
for  a  pass  degree  must  satisfy  the  examiners.  But  it  is  the 
honours  man  that  we  chiefly  want. 
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graduated,  lie  must  expect  to  have  to  incur 
the  further  expense  of  training  for  it.  It  is 
so  with  the  Law,  it  is  so  with  the  Church  and 
with  Medicine,  and  it  holds  good,  more  or  less, 
with  every  form  of  business.  Only  in  education 
or  in  a  more  or  less  hereditary  post  in  commerce 
can  a  man  slide  straight  from  an  academic 
degree  to  a  full  professional  or  commercial 
salary.  And  this  brings  us  to  a  further  point. 
Is  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  so  easy  to  enter 
the  teaching  profession  ?  It  may  be  replied 
that  it  is  already  difficult  enough  to  get  teachers 
of  the  right  sort  at  the  Public  Schools  :  if  you 
add  to  the  required  qualifications  it  will  be  more 
difficult.  But  this  is  by  no  means  so  certain. 
If  head  masters  would  regard  the  question  of 
qualifications  more  seriously,  the  profession 
generally  might  be  regarded  more  seriously 
by  people  outside.  As  it  is,  the  man  who 
graduates  at  the  University  knows  well  that 
an  athletic  qualification  is,  in  some  cases,  almost 
of  as  much  value  for  the  purpose  as  an  academic 
distinction.  He  does  not  think  much,  on  looking 
back,  of  the  sort  of  man  who  used  to  direct 
his  own  studies,  and  does  not  wish  to  become 
a  '  mouldy  usher.'  Thus  the  application  for 
a  Public  School  mastership  is  apt  to  be  regarded 
as  the  last  resource  of  the  man  who  does  not 
feel  any  call  in  particular  and  is  not  possessed 
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of  capital.     It   is   so  fatally  obvious   and  easy. 
And  why  ? 

Another  head  master  gave  us  the  reason 
exactly.  '  They  wanted  the  teachers  of  some 
subjects  to  be  trained,  but  the  teachers  of 
others  need  not  be  trained.  ...  As  long  as 
a  man  could  keep  order  in  the  class-room,  he 
could  teach  classics  if  he  was  a  good  classical 
scholar.'  Precisely  so  ;  and  this  statement 
accounts  clearly  for  three  things.  It  tells  us 
why  the  classics  are  so  abominably  taught  ; 
why  the  prevailing  idea  of  discipline  is  so 
mechanical  ;  and  above  all  why  classical 
pedantry  dies  so  hard.  It  is  the  stand-by  of 
the  amateur  pedagogue  who  is  unwilling  to 
acquire,  or  incapable  of  acquiring,  any  real 
professional  skill.  Now,  if  by  the  requirement 
of  training  or  any  other  device  we  can  eliminate 
this  sort  of  person,  good  scholar  or  bad  scholar, 
from  the  profession,  the  cause  of  education 
will  gain  immensely.  If  he  is  one  of  Mr. 
Kendall's  '  good  things  '  which  would  be  sacrificed 
if  training  were  compulsory,  sacrificed  he  must 
be.  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  was 
only  too  right  when  he  said  that  the  Public 
Schools  are  the  only  sort  that  know  what  they 
want  to  turn  out  and  completely  succeed  in 
doing  so.  So  long  as  they  are  content  with 
their    present    product — we    need    not    stop    to 
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describe  it  ;  the  character  is  writ  large  in  the 
Arena  and  other  Public  School  journals — it 
can  perfectly  well  be  manufactured  by  the 
sloppy  sort  of  '  good  fellow '  who  drifts  into 
the  teaching  profession.  He  will  adopt  the 
methods  and  opinions  of  the  school  which  he 
enters,  uncriticised  except  in  the  light  of  the 
very  similar  school  from  which  he  came.  He 
will  not  know  even  about  the  best  of  the  new 
departures  within  the  limited  sphere  of  Public 
School  practice  ;  he  will  certainly  be  ignorant 
of  all  that  Froebel  and  Herbart  stand  for,  and 
will  never  come  across  the  name  of  Montessori. 
The  sole  name  familiar  to  him  among  educational 
reformers  will  be  that  of  Arnold,  as  standing 
for  monitorial  self-government  among  boys, 
but  the  Junior  Republic  will  not  have  entered 
his  range  of  ideas  as  a  real  application  of  that 
system.  He  will  not  be  interested  in  '  what 
might  be  '  because  he  is  so  completely  satisfied 
with  '  what  is.'  He  will  dismiss  the  idea  of  the 
oral  teaching  of  the  classics  with  a  sneer,  and 
turn  with  a  sigh  of  relief  to  '  We  shall 
brandish  our  arms  in  the  war  '  and  '  the  gifts 
of  the  good  judge  are  in  the  road.'  If  asked  by 
chance  for  assistance  with  a  geometrical  prob- 
lem, he  will  decline,  speaking  contemptuously 
of  the  '  soft '  methods  of  modern  mathe- 
maticians,   and    recalling    the    good    old    days 
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of   memorising   Euclid's    propositions   '  each   to 
each.' 

But    why    trouble    with    him    any    more  ? 
For  the  motion  was  carried,  and  the  student- 
teacher  will  doubtless  soon  be  much  in  evidence 
among    us.     He     will    gain     much    inspiration 
from  the  really  able  teacher,  even  of  the  classics, 
at   the   Public    Schools,    and   will,    by   teaching 
under  capable  supervision    and   criticism,  learn 
in    a    few    weeks    some    simple    principles    and 
devices    which    it    has    taken    others    as    many 
years   to   find    out    for    themselves — and   some 
never  find  them  out  at  all.     Even  if  he  is  not 
a   '  Blue,'   or  anything   approaching  it,   he  will 
still,     if    he    becomes    permanently    employed, 
be  able  to  take  an  interest  in  the  school  games 
and  sometimes  play  a  humble,  but  not  for  that 
reason  less  useful,  part  in  the  same  ;    as  for  the 
first  elevens,  have  they  not  already  their  pro- 
fessional   instructors  ?     Only    two    cautions    it 
will  be  well  to  leave  with  him  :   the  one  is  that 
given  by  Dr.   Rouse — that  he  must   be  careful 
not     to     perpetuate     the     faults     rather     than 
assimilate    the    virtues    of    those    to    whom    he 
listens  ;    the  other,  that  he  must  not  affect  an 
air   of   superiority,    even   if  he   is   superior,    for 
great  has  been  the  fall  of  many  such. 


VII 


THE     ROYAL    ROAD 


Before  I  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  some 
particular  points  in  the  modern  curriculum, 
with  which  I  have  some  personal  acquaintance, 
I  must  ask  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
persevered  in  following  me  thus  far  to  one  or 
two  theoretical  questions,  the  answer  to  which 
has  a  vital  importance  for  practice.  First  I 
wish  to  ask  the  question  :  Is  there  such  a  thing 
as  general  intelligence,  and  is  it  possible  to  train 
and  develop  it  in  such  a  way  that  its  powers 
can  be  readily  applied  to  this  or  that  particular 
branch  of  knowledge  ?  There  is  no  problem 
that  has  more  clearly  divided  the  old  from  the 
new  school  in  educational  theory.  All  modern 
reformers  have  proceeded  on  the  assumption 
that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  knowledge  ; 
they  hold  that  the  methods  of  training  the  mind 
must  be  diverse  in  accordance  with  the  diversity 
of  natural  endowment,  and  that  the  nature  of 
the  school  course   must  be  determined  in  every 
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case  by  a  definite  purpose  and  by  the  ordinary 
uses  of  life.  The  old-fashioned  curriculum, 
on  the  other  hand,  held  by  the  principle  that 
there  was  in  fact  such  a  royal  road  ;  that  he 
who  had  passed  through  a  certain  mental 
discipline,  how  remote  soever  the  matter  which 
he  studied  might  seem  from  things  of  every- 
day interest  and  utility,  would  thereby  be 
equipped  to  acquire  any  sort  of  knowledge  that 
he  might  need  from  time  to  time  ;  he  would 
be  fully  qualified  to  meet  all  the  changes  and 
chances  of  life  ;  and  such  an  armoury  would 
only  vary  in  effectiveness  with  the  past  diligence 
of  its  possessor.  He  would,  in  short,  be  furnished 
with  general  intelligence,  a  thing  of  such  universal 
application  that  the  possession  of  detailed  and 
particular  knowledge  of  things  which  more 
immediately  concern  us  is  of  comparatively 
little  value  to  him  who  has  this  philosopher's 
stone  at  command. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  battle  royal 
among  educational  theorists  has  raged  in  recent 
years  around  this  question  ;  for  the  practice  of 
education  must  necessarily  be  deeply  affected 
by  the  answer  given.  The  issue  that  is  at 
stake  is  primarily,  of  course,  that  of  the  old 
classical  curriculum,  a  system  which  rests  its 
whole  claim  on  the  assumption  that  there  can 
be  a  royal  road  to    knowledge,,  and  that  it  lies 
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through  the  dominions  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
But  more  than  the  classics  is  involved.  If,  for 
instance,  it  were  decided  that  the  study  of 
mathematics  was  of  no  profit  save  to  those  who 
would  actually  need  in  after  life  to  employ  the 
processes  of  calculation  that  have  there  been 
mastered,  it  is  certain  that  geometry,  algebra, 
and  even  arithmetic,  would  figure  less  pro- 
minently in  the  ordinary  time-table.  If  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  general  power  of  reasoning, 
Euclid  and  the  rest  are  of  no  profit  save  to 
anyone  whose  calling  should  demand  that, 

Lands  he  could  measure,   times  and  tides  presage. 

Moreover,  the  whole  study  of  literature  would 
alter  its  direction  in  so  far  as  it  would  be  pur- 
sued only  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  without  the 
idea  of  its  having  a  general  educative  function. 
We  could  not,  for  instance,  justify  the  study 
of  pure  literature  by  the  future  mechanic  on 
the  ground  that  it  developed  and  sharpened  his 
wits  in  a  way  which  might  even  be  of  profit  to 
him  in  the  management  of  machinery.  We 
could  only  recommend  it  in  so  far  as  it  provided 
him  with  an  elevating  hobby  in  his  spare  hours, 
or,  if  it  were  a  foreign  language,  because  it 
would  enable  him  to  converse  with  a  foreign 
air  pilot  or  read  the  specification  of  a  foreign 
order  for  a  weaving-loom. 
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Recently  some  attempts  have  been  made  to 
examine  the  problem  experimentally.  There 
have  been  two  lines  of  investigation.  First, 
the  energies  of  the  psychologist  have  been 
applied  to  the  question  whether  the  power 
acquired  by  different  mental  faculties  is  trans- 
ferable. Tests  have  been  made,  especially  in 
the  department  of  memory,  to  ascertain,  for 
instance,  whether  an  expansion,  produced  by 
practice,  of  the  power  of  remembering  numbers 
produces  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  facility 
for  retaining  lines  of  poetry  ;  whether  a  steady 
discipline  producing  neatness  in  work  is  accom- 
panied by  an  improvement  in  neatness  of 
person.  The  results  obtained  have  not  al- 
together agreed  with  one  another,  but  they 
would  seem  to  tend  towards  the  conclusion 
that  the  practice  of  memorising  numbers  does 
sharpen  the  memory  for  things  of  other  kinds, 
but  that  under  these  circumstances  the  progress 
is  nowhere  so  great  as  in  the  arithmetical 
department.  In  less  simple  and  more  ethical 
matters,  such  as  neatness,  it  is  doubtful  how 
far  it  is  a  matter  of  '  transferred  habit,'  and  how 
far  due  to  such  a  conscious  judgment  as  that 
'  neatness  in  work  is  a  thing  to  be  desired, 
therefore  I  will  cultivate  neatness  generally.' 
In  fact,  the  defect  of  such  inquiries  is  that  they 
can  only    be  pursued  in  the  more  simple  and 
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mechanical,  and    therefore    less    important,  de- 
partments of  mental  activity. 

More  hopeful  have  been  the  inquiries  into 
the  phenomena  of  '  general  intelligence.'  For 
the  purpose  of  one  of  these,  which  was  recently 
conducted  by  the  pedagogical  department  of  an 
English  University,  the  masters  who  were 
responsible  for  the  education  of  certain  boys 
were  asked  to  arrange  them  in  what  they  con- 
sidered to  be  an  order  of  merit  with  regard  to 
general  intelligence.  The  criterion  of  general 
intelligence  was  taken  by  the  selector  (who  was 
free  to  use  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  method 
of  selection)  to  be  '  quickness  at  seeing  a 
point.'  This  is  probably  just  what  the  average 
man  would  describe  as  general  intelligence  and 
is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  valuable 
possessions  in  life.  The  existence  of  such  a 
faculty  being  assumed  and  recorded  so  far  as 
possible,  it  was  found  by  experiment  to  vary 
fairly  constantly  with  their  dexterity  in  per- 
forming certain  manual  acts,  and  with  other 
tests  of  sensitiveness  and  the  like,  which  were 
already  known  to  bear  some  relation  to  mental 
powers.  But,  granted  that  general  intelligence 
does  exist  and  can  be  applied  to  a  diversity  of 
mental  energies,  the  question  still  remains  how 
we  are  to  develop  it  in  those  who  show  signs 
of  possessing  the  faculty,  or  to  sow  the  seed  in 
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those  who  seem  to  lack  it.  It  does  not  follow 
that  the  same  course  of  training  will  produce 
the  same  rate  of  increase  of  intelligence  in 
every  mind/  In  the  lack  of  satisfactory 
evidence  of  a  positive  kind,  however,  we  have 
cumulative  testimony  for  the  negative  con- 
clusion that  toil  at  a  task  which  achieves  no 
visible  success  cannot  be  in  any  sense  productive 
of  intelligence.  It  may  be  that  the  man  with 
literary  ability  is  quicker  at  '  seeing  the  point ' 
generally  than  the  mathematician,  or  the  man 
of  science  than  the  musician,  or  vice  versa  in 
each  case  ;  but  that  is  no  valid  reason  for 
making  the  mathematician  learn  Greek  or  the 
contrapuntist  have  a  preliminary  training  in 
comparative  anatomy.  Fortunately  Nature  has 
ordained  it  that  a  person's  bent  is  not  clearly 
and  definitely  decided  at  least  until  his  teens 
are  reached.  Therefore  he  must  in  any  case 
have  a  certain  preliminary  training  of  a  varied 
character  before  it  can  be  settled  in  what  direc- 
tion  he   should    specialise.     To   modern    minds 

'  For  instance,  a  certain  Scottish  engineering  firm,  being  dis- 
satisfied with  the  class  of  men,  technically  trained,  from  whom  their 
skilled  staff  was  generally  recruited,  lately  tried  the  experiment  of 
employing  honours  men  from  different  faculties  (not  necessarily 
scientific)  from  one  of  the  older  Universities,  and  found  that  it 
answered  in  every  way.  This  gives  evidence  of  a  considerable 
elasticity  of  mind  in  the  honours  man,  but  we  cannot  infer  from  it 
that  an  honours  course  in  the  Humanities  would  have  improved 
the  efficiency  of  those  formerly  employed.  The  attempt  might 
have  made  them  less  efficient  than  ever. 
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this  is  so  clearly  accepted  a  fact  that  to  suggest 
any  other  course  seems  ludicrous.  Yet  the  old 
theory  and  practice  was  exactly  the  opposite. 
Some  '  facts  '  of  history,  geography,  &c.,  were, 
it  is  true,  formally  memorised  ;  but  the  whole 
emphasis  of  the  earlier  years  of  education  was 
laid  on  certain  achievements  of  a  linguistic 
character  which  were  supposed  to  lay  a  '  founda- 
tion '  warranted  to  support  any  edifice  of  what- 
ever style  of  architecture  the  taste  or  needs 
of  the  possessor  might  direct.  '  From  unity  to 
diversity  '  was  the  watchword  of  the  old  school : 
'  From  diversity  to  unity  '  is  the  cry  of  the  new. 
It  was  the  spread  of  education  and  the  more 
directly  utilitarian  needs  of  the  new  strata  of 
the  instructed  that  gave  the  more  modern 
theory  its  chance.  The  necessities  of  life 
demanded  that  every  pupil  should  be  able  to 
read,  write,  and  do  ordinary  accounts  in  all 
strata  of  society.  The  enlargement  of  the 
duties  of  citizenship  have  also  made  it  necessary 
that  every  one  should  make  such  study  of  our 
national  customs  and  their  origin  as  may  befit 
him  to  fulfil  those  duties  with  intelligence ; 
while  the  ever-increasing  application  of  science 
to  industry  has  directed  the  attention  of  teachers 
to  nature  and  the  principles  which  underlie  its 
phenomena.  All  this  has  to  be  done  at  a 
comparatively  early  age,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
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for  the  boy  or  girl  under  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
of  age  to  concentrate  on  any  one  item  in  the 
curriculum  which  might  be  supposed  to  develop 
'  general  intelligence '  -par  excellence.  It  is 
now  for  the  most  part  assumed  that  in  early 
years  the  energies  must  be  distributed  evenly 
over  a  wide  field  of  activity  (the  complaint  is 
nowadays  that  it  is  already  too  wide  and  tends 
to  widen  still  further).  But  this  is  done,  not 
in  the  hope  that  any  faculty  of  general  appli- 
cability will  be  gained,  but,  firstly,  to  satisfy  the 
primary  requirements  of  society,  and  secondly 
in  the  hope  that,  if  the  seed  is  sown  widely,  it 
will  become  more  evident  which  sort  takes  more 
readily  to  the  soil.  We  assume  that,  when  we 
have  discovered  the  natural  bent  of  any  one 
person,  he  will  have  more  chance  of  acquiring 
that  essential  faculty  of  '  quickness  at  seeing 
the  point ' — if  it  can  be  acquired — from  his  own 
best  subject  rather  than  from  some  invariable 
type  of  formal  drill.  This  is  not  to  say,  of 
course,  that  some  subjects  are  not  richer  than 
others  and  promote  a  higher  degree  of  general 
adaptability.  It  is  claimed,  and  perhaps  rightly, 
for  the  Oxford  school  of  Literae  Humaniores 
that  it  enables  a  man  to  write  with  intelligence 
about  any  subject  under  the  sun.  But  that 
particular  '  school '  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  highly 
composite   and   embraces   in   its   scope   several 
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distinct  though  allied  studies,  literary,  philoso- 
phical, and  historical.  If  a  similarly  happy 
blend  of,  say,  mathematics,  modern  languages, 
and  political  economy  could  be  compounded, 
without  doing  violence  to  nature,  it  might 
be  no  less  effective.  And  even  now  the  critics 
of  '  Greats  '  are  heard  in  the  land,  saying  that 
it  discourages  concentration,  and  urging  upon 
its  patrons  the  need  for  more  definite  specialisa- 
tion. In  any  case  the  point  is  that,  though 
such  a  course  may  be  the  apex  of  humanistic 
education,  it  is  because  it  is  an  instrument  of 
the  most  liberal  culture  to  those  who  are  capable 
of  attaining  to  it — it  provides  no  justification 
to  those  who  would  force  the  ancient  languages 
for  the  sake  of  '  mental  gymnastic  '  on  boys  who 
cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  hope  to  attain 
to  more  than  the  proverbial  thirty  per  cent, 
of  the  '  pass  '  standard. 

An  American  writer,  Mr.  William  Bagley, 
has  in  more  than  one  book  of  considerable 
brilliancy  made  us  familiar  with  the  idea  that 
the  only  possession  of  '  general  '  and  trans- 
ferable value  with  which  education  can  endow 
us  are  certain  convictions  as  to  the  way  in 
which  we  should  approach  every  task — 
convictions  as  to  the  value  of  patience,  open- 
mindedness,  caution,  and  the  like,  which  he 
sums    up    as    '  ideals    of    persistency,'  and   the 
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knowledge  '  how  to  go  about  to  attack  a  problem.' 
It    is    possible,    without    committing    ourselves 
to    the   whole    doctrine    of   the    royal    road,   to 
go  further  and  plead  that  all  scientific  method 
contains     a     certain    common     element    which 
remains  constant    in  every  branch  of  discovery, 
and    therefore,    once    acquired,    can    be    trans- 
ferred ;    that  the  natural  scientist  will  not  only 
approach  history  in  a  more  systematic  and  perse- 
vering way,  but   will   find  problems  in   history 
which  may  be  solved  by  a  process  not  dissimilar 
to  those  with  which  he  is    familiar.      But   this 
is  dangerous  ground.     How  often  have  mathe- 
maticians been  convicted  of  logical  error  through 
applying  formulae  of  the  '  two  and  two  is  four  ' 
type  to  matters  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
number    or   space.     Ask   a    mathematician   his 
views    about    the    nature    of    Infinity    and    see 
the  metaphysical  blunders   and  logical   contara- 
dictions    in    which    he    will    involve    himself ! 
Indeed  the  '  mathematical  fallacy  '  has  become 
proverbial  with  logicians.     And  may  we  not  add 
that    the    biological    method    is    often    falsely 
applied   to   ethics    and    the   dynamical    theory 
to  history  ?  ^     The  method  of  one  science  can 
only   be   safely   applied   to   another   so    far   as 

^  Thus  M.  Bergson  has  branded  a  whole  system  of  meta- 
physics on  the  ground  that  it  was  arrived  at  by  the  application 
to  Life  of  intellectual  processes  which  properly  apphed  to  the 
jinalysis  of  sohds  only. 
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they  do  actually  contain  common  subject- 
matter.  I  can  supply  some  personal  testimony 
to  this  fact.  In  a  belated  study  of  political 
economy  I  have  found  that  so  far  as  the  topic 
borders  on  political  or  ethical  philosophy,  which 
are  among  my  previous  '  subjects,'  the  matter  of 
study  is  easily  intelligible,  but  where  it  becomes 
mathematical  in  character  it  is  like  a  sudden 
sinking  into  miry  places.  My  knowledge  of 
philosophy  does  not  serve  me  in  any  stead 
where  an  acquaintance  with  the  calculus  is  the 
obvious  need.  And  so  it  is  with  all  education. 
Any  other  expedient  than  that  of  following  the 
obvious  clue  of  nature  is  bound  to  result  in 
the  attempt  to  force  square  minds  into  round 
holes.  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given.  Those 
who  are  by  nature  adapted  to  grapple  with 
the  richer,  more  complex,  and  therefore  more 
difficult  studies  will  certainly  reap  the  greater 
reward.  But  we  must  not  be  misled  by  their 
success  into  thinking  that  the  same  course 
is  equally  well  adapted  for  the  development 
of  natures  which  are  more  practical  by  bent 
or  less  complex  in  structure.  Those  who  imagine 
that  by  training  boys  to  nothing  in  particular 
they  will  lit  them  to  do  everything  in  general 
are  sure  to.  end  in  taking  away  even  that 
measure  of  native  intelligence  which  at  the 
outset  they  may  have  seemed  to  have. 


VIII 

THE    PRIMROSE     PATH 

Travellers    along    the    path    of    educational 

progress,    whether     they    adhere    to    the    royal 

road  or  not,  are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  come 

to  a  sign-post  at  which  they  must  take  their 

choice    between     two     well-trodden    routes,    or 

endeavour  to  pioneer  a  middle  path  across  the 

untravelled  moors.     The  one  route  is  sometimes 

known  as  '  The   primrose   path  '  ;    the   other   is 

nameless,  but  down  it  are  heard 

The  pains 
Of  sounding  lashes  and  of  dragging  chains. 

Is  education  rightly  to  be  regarded  as  an 
essentially  pleasant  or  painful  thing  ?  Theory 
and  thoughtful  experiment  are  inclined  to 
favour  the  former  view,  and,  when  thought 
is  active,  the  balance  swings  strongly  to  the 
side  of  pleasure.  At  other  times  the  steady 
influence  of  unthinking  practice  drags  it  back 
towards  a  centre  point,  if  not  beyond.  Recently 
some    conspicuous    victories     have     been    won 
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for  the   brighter  ideal.    The  Montessori  system 
in  Italy,  the  vogue  of  the  oral  method  in  teach- 
ing languages  (including  even  the  classics)  in  Eng- 
land, the  dramatic   methods    of    teaching    here 
and   in   America,  all  make    in   the    direction   of 
a    less    Spartan    regime.     In    America,    indeed, 
there    is    something    of   a    reaction    already    in 
progress,    but    that    is    due    to    the    fact    that 
Americans    are    ready    to     take    up    any    new 
idea   and   cast   it    off   as   lightly.     If   we   wish, 
however,  to  avoid  the  setting  in  of  a  disastrous 
back-wash  before  the  new  ideas  have  had  due 
trial,  it  is  more  than  usually  important  for  us 
at  the  present  time  to  be  clear  as  to  the  main 
principles  which  we  are  prepared  to  follow. 

The  educational  problem  as  to  pleasure 
and  pain  is  the  same  as  that  with  which  moral 
philosophy  is  concerned,  and  the  solution  is 
much  the  same  in  both  cases.  Pleasure  and 
pain  are  neither  of  them  to  be  regarded  as 
ends  in  themselves,  but  rather  as  significant 
symptoms  which  accompany  different  kinds  of 
activity. 

It  is  not  true  that  all  pleasant  activity  is 
good,  nor  wholly  true  that  all  good  activity  is 
pleasant.  The  most  certain  affirmation  that  we 
can  make  is  that  activity  or  work  which  is 
always  accompanied  by  feelings  of  repugnance 
and  pain  has  something  wrong    with  it ;    and 
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the  more  our  experience  of  educational  method 
is  enlarged  and  developed,  the  nearer  we  seem  to 
the  conclusion  that  all  right  activity  and  work  of 
real  value  is  accompanied  in  the  long  run  by- 
feelings  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  Pleasant 
work,  which  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
work  made  pleasant,  is  neither  an  unattainable 
nor  an  undesirable  goal.  Each  of  us  desires 
it  for  himself  and  attains  it  so  far  as  possible 
in  ordinary  life,  and  school  has  this  advantage 
over  the  world  at  large,  that  it  is  far  easier  to 
remove  the  external  obstacles  to  success  in 
a  miniature  world  where  everything  is  under 
government. 

The  more  hopeless  forms  of  drudgery  which 
are  imposed  on  the  world's  workers  are  mainly 
due  to  lack  of  social  organisation  or  to  the 
selfishness  of  some  sections  of  society.  In 
the  school  world  they  are  mostly  caused  by 
the  aptitude  of  schoolmasters  for  fitting  round 
boys  into  square  holes.  Good  organisation  and 
good  methods  can  do  much  to  remove  this 
defect  and  to  counteract  that  most  malignant 
of  all  bad  influences,  an  unfavourable  home 
environment.  It  is  true  that,  when  all  such 
drawbacks  are  eliminated,  there  may  still  remain 
an  element  of  opposition,  a  universal  reluctance, 
which  is  common  to  all  human  nature.  But 
this  need  be  no  more  than  a  healthy  resistance 
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which  will  only  stimulate  and  strengthen  the 
teacher's    powers    to    overcome    it.     It    should 
never,   in   a  well-ordered  system   of  education, 
amount  to  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  course 
of  all  natural  and  pleasant  activity.    Moreover, 
it  is  at  least  a  doubtful    point   of    psychology 
whether   anything  of  permanent  value  is   ever 
learnt  wholly  against  the  grain.     '  Pour  digerer 
le  savoir,'  says  Anatole  France,^  '  il  faut  I'avoir 
avale  avec  appetit.'     It  is  true  that  our  Stoic 
may  answer  that  there  are  many  things  good 
for  the  stomach  against  which  the  palate  rebels 
— cod-liver    oil    for    instance.     True  :     but    we 
give  cod-liver  oil  to  an  enfeebled  system.     The 
healthier    the    subject    the    more    he    relishes 
what  his  nature  requires.     Moreover,  the  truer 
comparison  would  be  between  the  mind  which 
revolts  and  the  stomach  which  revolts.     No  one 
can  learn  while  he  is  afflicted  with  continuous 
and    violent     mental    mal    de    met.     In    short, 
we   must   overcome  whatever  repugnance   may 
be    present    by    cultivating    an    interest    and    a 
will    to   learn.     But    here    we    are    brought    up 
against  a   difficulty   of   terminology.     For  this 
word  '  interest '  is  a  monster  of  duplicity,  and 
must      be      banished      from      our      educational 
vocabulary   unless    we    can    bind    it    down    by 
contract  to  answer  to  a  more  definite  description 

'  he  crime  de  Silvestre  Bonnard. 
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and  so  keep  the  peace  between  the  Stoics  and 
the  Epicureans.  For  it  is  at  present  too  hope- 
lessly associated  with  the  idea  of  amusement, 
with  the  result  that  those  who  set  out  with 
the  intention  of  interesting  too  often  end  by 
amusing.  Professor  Welton,  in  an  enlightening 
treatment  of  the  subject,  has  shown  that  the 
word  can  cover  and  frequently  is  used  to  cover 
two  wholly  different  mental  processes  :  what 
he  calls  the  '  emotional,'  to  which  we  are  subject 
in  listening  to  a  description  of  travel  or  reading 
a  romantic  novel  ;  and  the  more  active  state 
of  thought  which  operates  when  we  are  writing 
an  essay,  solving  a  problem,  or  making  a  machine. 
Yet  to  both  states  of  mind  the  term  '  interest  ' 
is  constantly  applied,  to  the  great  confusion 
of  educational  thought  and  the  detriment  of 
educational  practice.  Similarly  with  the  idea 
of  '  discipline.'  A  friend,  who  is  not  a  teacher, 
recently  remarked  to  me  that,  though  an  hour's 
divinity  lesson  on  the  top  of  Sunday  dinner 
might  be  of  little  use  from  the  point  of  view 
of  religion,  it  was  doubtless  a  useful  discipline. 
Discipline  under  the  cover  of  religion  !  Not 
even  an  Indian  fakir  could  foster  such  a  delusion. 
He  at  least  makes  the  lesser  mistake  of  practising 
religion  under  cover  of  discipline.  For  not  only 
will  the  victim  learn  thereby  to  despise  all 
religion,  but  he  will  also  set  us  down  as  abandoned 
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hypocrites  if  we  profess  to  teach  him  religion, 
while  we  intend  only  to  make  him  do  something 
just  because  he  does  not  like  doing  it,  and,  to 
quote  the  opinion  of  a  speaker  at  a  recent 
conference,  '  because  he  will  have  to  grapple 
with  things  neither  easy  nor  pleasant  when  he 
leaves  school.'  As  in  life  at  large,  so  in  the 
miniature  life  at  school,  there  is  plenty  of  pain 
to  be  found  in  doing  the  thing  that  lies  before 
us  in  the  straightest  way,  without  going 
out  of  our  way  to  look  for  more.  We  do  not 
seek  to  spread  plagues  (though  people  are 
known  thus  to  justify  wars)  because  their 
disciplinary  effect  is  so  good  ;  and  should  we 
disseminate  educational  plagues,  as  though 
the  noble  things  of  life  were  not  hard  enough 
to  attain  already  ? 

It  is  not  impossible  to  find  a  substitute 
for  the  word  '  interest '  in  so  far  as  it  denotes 
a  quality  of  the  learner.  My  own  preference 
would  be  for  '  keenness  '  or  '  alertness.'  This 
is  the  quality  which  I  have  always  observed  in 
those  schools,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  where 
the  teaching  and  the  traditions  are  the  best. 
For  it  is  certain  that  it  does  not  depend  wholly 
on  the  method  of  teaching  or  the  right  adaptation 
of  task  to  pupil,  or  even  on  the  personality  of 
the  teacher.  So  much  depends  on  the  school 
*  atmosphere,'    on    the   influence   of  the   home, 
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even  on  the  future  economic  necessities  of  the 
pupil. 

Perhaps  our  most  hopeful  formula  is  one  which 
was    recently    suggested    by    Dr.     Rouse,    the 
champion  of  the  oral  method  in  classical  learning, 
'  to  make  a  boy  wish  to  attempt  difficult  things.' 
It  is  a  formula  to  which  the  idealist  reformer 
and  the  saner  conservative  can  surely  agree — 
all,   I   think,   except   the   cynic,   the   man   who 
thinks  that  it  does  not  matter  what  a  boy  does, 
so  long  as  he  does  not  like  it.     For  our  formula 
admits  first,  by  using  the  word  '  make  '  rather 
than    '  lead,'    that    some    external    pressure    is 
often     needed     (though     under     a     completely 
rational    system    the    need    might    be    rare)    to 
break  the  crust  of  inertia  in  the  first  stage  of 
a  *  subject.'     It   is    a    difficult    thing    to    begin 
writing  a  magazine  article,  or  to  pick  up  one's 
thread  on  resuming  the  pen,  or  to  get  through 
the   first   few   chapters   of   a   Waverley   Novel. 
Older    people,    who    know    that    absorption    or 
spontaneous    activity   will   follow,   need   no    ex- 
ternal  inducement    to    begin.      They  have    the 
knowledge   which  comes  from  experience.     But 
younger    minds   have    not    the    experience    and 
need    faith.     It   is    all    the    more    necessary   to 
persuade  them  to  have  faith  in  their  teacher, 
a    quality   which    cannot   live    unless    they    are 
convinced  of  his  own  belief  in  and  enthusiasm 

F  2 
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for  what  he  teaches.  But,  in  an  imperfect 
world,  the  crust  will  always  require — I  will 
not  say  a  blow,  but  the  application  of  some 
steady  pressure,  before  it  gives  way. 

Again,  our  formula,  by  using  the  word  '  wish,' 
insists  that  an  active  desire,  whose  fulfilment 
will  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  satisfaction 
and  pleasure,  is  essential  to  success.  And, 
lastly,  it  presumes  the  existence  of  difficulty, 
which  all  will  agree  to  be  inseparable  from  some 
measure  of  pain  or  mental  discomfort.  There  are 
of  course  subjects  to  which  some  boys  or  girls 
are  not  specially  adapted,  but  which  they  must 
pursue  up  to  a  certain  point.  These  will  always 
prove  more  or  less  disagreeable  ;  but  my  own 
recollection  tells  me  that  the  unpleasantness 
was  largely  due  to  methods  of  teaching,  or  lack 
of  method,  which  I  now  know  to  have  been  bad. 
It  was  not  likely  that  Stocks  and  Shares  or 
Conic  Sections  would  be  exciting  when  we  were 
given  no  idea  of  what  an  investment  was,  or 
that  the  parabola  was  the  result  of  cutting  a 
cone  ;  mechanical  rules,  for  operating  with 
those  mysteries  or,  worse  still,  the  repetition 
of  formulae  that  conveyed  no  meaning  at  all, 
not  unnaturally  produced  aversion. 

My  belief  is  that  unless  a  boy  (and  the  term 
here  includes  girl)  develops  at  school  an  active 
and     even    feverish    longing    to    do    something 
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which  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  regular  and 
systematic  school  activities,  his  education  can- 
not be  said  to  have  succeeded.  The  range  is 
almost  unlimited.  It  may  be  to  deliver  a 
successful  debating  speech  or  to  make  a  model 
aeroplane.  If  I  may  refer  to  my  own  case, 
it  took  the  rather  curious  and  conventional 
form  of  an  enthusiasm  for  Latin  verse  com- 
position. And,  looking  back,  I  value  it,  not 
so  much  for  the  sake  of  any  abiding  results, 
which  may  or  may  not  exist,  but  because  it 
bridged  over  that  dangerous  period  when  youth 
is  apt  to  sink  into  the  slough  of  intellectual 
Philistinism  unless  he  develops  some  enthusiasm 
or  other.  It  is  true  that  with  some  boys  this 
enthusiasm  finds  an  outlet  in  organised  games  : 
better  that  than  no  enthusiasm  at  all.  But  if 
this  is  the  most  that  we  can  do  for  them,  surely 
it  would  be  more  honest  to  admit  it,  and,  instead 
of  proposing  intellectual  objects  as  the  goal 
of  their  education,  to  give  them,  as  a  set-off 
to  their  athletics,  just  that  minimum  of  mental 
instruction  which  is  regarded  as  indispensable 
in  all  walks  of  life.  But  these  are  counsels  of 
despair.  Every  man  with  a  spark  of  idealism 
in  him  believes  that  there  is  no  human  being 
who  does  not  carry  in  him  the  possibility  of 
some  useful  skill.  If  a  boy  is  naturally  good  at 
and  keen  about  games,  it  is  a  sign,  not   that 
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the  old  Adam  is  strong  in  him  and  must  be 
counteracted  by  the  Greek  irregular  verbs, 
but  that  his  faculties  tend  towards  general 
bodily  rather  than  intellectual  activity  and  his 
formal  tasks  must  be  proportioned  accordingly. 
If  I  say  in  my  more  passionate  and  plain-spoken 
moments  that  some  boys,  who  are  now  toiling 
at  Latin  and  Greek,  would  be  better  occupied 
with  the  plough,  I  say  so  with  no  intention  to 
disparage  their  powers  or  that  most  vital  of 
all  primitive  occupations  ;  but  because  I  should 
like  to  see  them  exercising  their  undoubted 
bent  towards  bodily  activity  honourably  and 
happily  somewhere  in  the  colonies,  where 
manual  toil  brings  no  social  stigma,  rather 
than  qualifying  with  pain  and  the  ultimate 
loss  of  all  their  primary  joys  in  life  for  a  cynical 
perch  in  a  broker's  office,  with  a  permanent 
prejudice  against  everything  which  requires 
the  slightest  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  human 
brain. 
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If,  then,  the  old  classical  curriculum  cannot  be 
justified  either  on  the  ground  that  Latin  and 
Greek  are  for  all  boys  the  best  foundation  on 
which  further  knowledge  can  be  built,  or  because 
it  is  good  for  boys  to  do  things  which  they  do  not 
like  (and  most  of  them  dislike  above  all  things  the 
classical  languages),  what  is  the  right  position 
for  the  classics  in  education — and,  first,  of  Greek? 
I  do  not  propose  to  waste  much  time  in 
battering  the  rotten  bulwarks  of  Smalls  and 
Little-go  Greek.  I  could  tell  my  own  tales  of 
boys  who  could  rattle  off  the  right  translation 
provided  they  identified  the  extract  successfully, 
but  might  easily  be  brought  to  a  standstill 
if  asked  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  for 
'  but.'  These  exposures,  however,  have  been 
already  made  ad  nauseam.  Even  the  defenders 
of  compulsory  Greek  at  the  Universities  do  not 
pretend  that  their  present  tests  are  satisfactory, 
and  they  are  always   offering  to  reform   them. 
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I  would,  however,  put  in  one  word  in  answer 
to  a  charge  of  inconsistency  often  made  against 
the  reformers.  It  is  said  that  with  one  breath 
they  throw  scorn  on  the  tests  as  too  trifling  in 
character  to  be  of  any  real  educational  value, 
and  as  resulting  in  no  permanent  mastery  of 
the  language,  whereas  in  the  next  they  com- 
plain of  the  valuable  time  which  is  wasted  in 
long  grappling  with  a  most  severe  and  exact- 
ing task.  These  two  pleas  our  opponents  brand 
as  mutually  contradictory.  But  both  are  true. 
To  the  clever  boy,  who  can  win  a  scholarship 
in  mathematics  or  science,  the  examination 
presents  no  great  difficulty,  even  though  he  is 
not  gifted  with  much  talent  for  languages  ;  for 
the  test  must  necessarily  be  brought  down  to 
the  level  of  the  weaker  candidates.  It  is  just 
an  irritating  nuisance  which  prevents  him  from 
concentrating  on  his  proper  studies  for  a  period 
of  six  months  at  a  very  important  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  those  who  spend  most  of 
their  school  career  in  the  fourth  forms,  the 
examinations  cast  a  long  and  baleful  shadow 
over  their  studies  years  before.  They  are 
forced  on  to  the  classical  side  if  there  is  one, 
and  even  after  a  four  or  five  years'  struggle 
with  the  Greek  verbs,  they  eventually  leave 
to  take  special  coaching  in  order  to  drag  them- 
selves up  to  the  mark. 
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But  even  the  production  of  such  facts  as 
these  does  not  deter  the  hardened  reactionaries. 
The  difficulty  in  dealing  with  them  is  that  when 
driven  from  one  position  they  always  have 
something  further  to  fall  back  on.  When  it 
was  proposed  to  make  Greek  an  optional  subject 
at  Oxford,  and  leave  Latin  compulsory,  they 
cleverly  put  forward  the  liberal  Professor  of 
Greek  to  plead  for  an  option  of  Greek  or  Latin. 
When  the  milder  proposal  was  brought  forward 
to  exempt  only  candidates  for  honours  in 
science  and  mathematics,  they  said  '  Oh  no, 
we  will  find  a  better  way  than  that.  We  will 
give  you  a  "  Leaving  Certificate "  which  can 
be  taken  as  the  result  of  an  "  Abiturienten  " 
examination  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
and  will  include  the  "  time-honoured  subjects 
of  Greek  and  Latin."  Your  promising  scientists 
and  mathematicians,  having  thus  given  evidence 
of  the  laying  of  a  good  foundation  of  general 
education,  will  be  free  to  specialise  without 
further  let  or  hindrance.'  Fortified  by  these 
arguments,  they  succeeded  in  beating  up  a 
sufficient  number  of  voters  from  the  highways 
and  hedges  to  overrule  the  judgment  of  the 
resident  M.A.'s  and  threw  out  the  proposed 
statute  in  the  Convocation  of  November  191 1, 
by  a  majority  of  three  to  two. 

Let    us    contrast     this     crude     scheme     for 
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imposing  both  the  ancient  languages  on  all 
candidates  for  an  Oxford  education  with  some 
pregnant  words  which  occur  in  a  recent  publica- 
tion of  the  Head  Masters'  Conference,  a  body 
which  at  least  we  may  assume  to  be  tolerably 
well  acquainted  with  the  realities  of  schoolboy 
education.  In  the  report  of  their  Curriculum 
Committee  (revised  March  15,  1910)  we  read 
as  follows  (the  italics  are  mine)  :  '  We  hold 
that  schoolmasters  will  inspire  more  confidence 
if  the  learning  of  Greek  and  the  time  for 
beginning  it  are  based  upon  a  more  intelligible 
and  a  sounder  principle  than  is  the  case  at  the 
present  moment,  and  if  the  study  of  the  language 
comes  to  be  regarded  as  the  privilege  of  those 
who  have  been  educated  up  to  it,  and  not  simply 
as  part  of  a  tradition  which  made  Latin  and 
Greek  the  only  instruments  of  education,  least 
of  all  as  a  subject  which  invites  the  least  cap- 
able to  look  upon  themselves  as  the  bulwark  of 
Hellenism.  Secondly,  and  conversely,  how  shall 
w£  prevent  the  dislocation  of  the  curriculum 
for  those  boys  who  had  much  better  not  learn 
Greek,  but  are  to  go  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? 
We  say  at  once,  we  should  decline  to  dislocate 
the  curriculum ;  the  necessary  minimum  of 
Greek  required  for  Responsions  or  the  Previous 
Examination  would  not  be  learned  in  school 
hours. ^ 
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It  is  plain,  then,  that  those  who  would  im- 
pose on  all  Secondary  Schools  a  leaving  examina- 
tion in  which  both  Greek  and  Latin  would  be 
compulsory,  at  any  rate  for  those  who  are  to 
proceed  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  are  flying  in 
the  face  of  the  Head  Masters'  Committee  in  a 
somewhat  slighting  manner.  Nor  is  it  bv  any 
means  certain  that,  if  their  proposals  were 
carried  out,  they  would  achieve  their  object, 
viz.  to  make  Greek  and  Latin  part  of  the 
ordinary  class-work  of  those  boys. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  the  above 
statement  does  not  represent  the  opinion  of  all 
the  head  masters,  and  that  some  at  least  will 
claim  that  it  is  possible  by  the  age  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen  to  teach  enough  Greek  and  Latin  to 
all  boys,  even  to  scientific  or  mathematical 
specialists,  as  shall  be  of  real  value  and  service 
to  them,  without  interfering  with  their  special 
subjects.  In  other  words,  we  have  to  reckon 
with  Dr.  Rouse  and  the  champions  of  the 
'  oral  method,'  who  propose  to  give  their 
pupils  a  real  command  of  the  ancient 
tongues,  by  teaching  them  not  only  to  read 
and  write  but  to  talk  Latin  and  Greek. 
To  this  topic  we  shall  have  to  revert 
later.  At  present  we  will  only  make  the 
admission  that  Dr.  Rouse  does  achieve  a 
very  real  measure  of  success  by  his   methods. 
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To  be  able  to  boast,  as  he  does/  that  a  boy  who 
leaves  school  at  sixteen  to  join  a  firm  of  engineers 
sends  home  afterwards  for  his  text  of  Horace, 
is  a  thing  to  be  envied  of  classical  form-masters. 

The  method,  however,  strikes  me  more  as  an 
example  of  what  can  be  done  by  enliglitened 
methods  in  any  branch  of  education  than  as  a 
justification  of  universal  classics.  To  impose 
the  system  universally  and  submit  it  to  a  test 
devised  by  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
present  examinations  of  Responsions  and  the 
Previous,  would  almost  certainly  mean  dooming 
it  to  premature  death. 

Again,  we  occasionally  hear  the  German 
system  appealed  to  in  justification  of  compul- 
sory Greek.  It  is  true  that  it  is  compulsory  at 
all  Gymnasia,  and  that  none  but  the  Gymnasia 
have  the  fullest  privileges  for  entrance  into 
the  Universities  and  professions.  But  from 
1900  onwards  there  have  been  abundant  conces- 
sions, with  the  result  that  it  is  now  possible  to 
enter  the  medical  faculty  and  profession  from 
the  Greek-less  Realgymnasium,  and  to  proceed 
to  mathematical  and  scientific  courses  at  the 
University  even  from  the  wholly  modern  schools. 
The  proposal  to  admit  only  students  of  Greek 
to   the   older  Universities   goes  far  beyond  any 

^  See    Dr.    Laurie's   Encyclopcedia   of    Education,    art.   '  The 
Teaching  of  the  Classics.' 
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existing  German  practice.  It  should  logically 
involve  the  abolition  of  the  '  modern  side  '  as 
the  Public  Schools,  and  the  closing  of  the  older 
Universities  to  all  but  those  who  intend  to 
study  the  humanities.  Otherwise  the  German 
parallel  breaks  down.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
certain  that  even  the  German  system  is  ideal. 
It  does  secure  that  a  large  number  of  boys  shall 
learn  one  or  both  of  the  classical  languages, 
but,  when  once  they  have  passed  the  require- 
ments of  school,  few  pursue  the  study  further 
— only  those,  in  short,  who  are  to  enter 
the  teaching  profession,  and  now  not  quite  all 
even  of  them.  Moreover,  according  to  Mr. 
Frank  Fletcher's  recent  report,  while  the  Latin 
of  the  modern  schools  is  generally  superior  to 
that  of  our  modern  sides,  the  standard  of 
scholarship  is  less  high,  even  in  the  reformed 
Gymnasia,  than  in  our  own  Public  Schools. 
Caution  would  be  needed  in  adopting  the 
German  system,  but  this  shadowy  proposal 
of  a  leaving  certificate  which  shall  enforce 
Greek  does  not  even  ring  true  German. 

But  the  idea  of  a  common  leaving  examina- 
tion for  all  schools,  to  be  the  gate  to  all  pro- 
fessions, is  a  good  one  and  the  right  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  if  sensibly  carried  out,  and 
not  merely  used  as  a  barrier  against  reasonable 
reforms   in   the   school   curriculum. 
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The  one  valid  excuse  of  the  reactionaries 
is  that,  as  things  are,  there  is  not  sufficient  agree- 
ment among  our  Secondary  Schools,  nor  a  strong 
enough  authority  behind  them,  to  secure  that 
the  right  subjects  shall  be  taught.  If  the 
schoolmaster  has  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
usefulness  of  his  subjects,  the  parent  has  an 
equally  exaggerated  idea  of  their  uselessness. 
In  the  tug-of-war,  under  existing  conditions, 
the  parent  will  win.  Our  leaving  certificate 
must  be  awarded,  not  by  University  tutors 
alone,  for  as  examiners  they  show  too  obvious 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  powers  and  difficulties 
of  the  schoolboy,  but  by  a  reformed  and  enlarged 
Secondary  Department  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. This  will  include  a  board  of  inspectors 
recruited  mainly  from  men  who  have  had,  not 
two  or  three,  but  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  actual 
teaching,  and  whose  main  experience  must  not 
be  of  schools  on  show  days  but  of  the  ordinary 
workaday  class-room  or  laboratory.  They  will 
be  drawn  from  different  types  of  Secondary 
Schools,  day  and  boarding  alike.  The  Univer- 
sities will  be  duly  but  not  disproportionately 
represented ;  and  the  department  will  work 
in  conjunction  with  those  Provincial  Advisory 
Councils   which   are  spoken  of  ^  as  part  of  the 

'  In  the  forecast  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education 
(July  1913). 
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Government's  forthcoming  scheme  for  a  national 
system  of  education.  When  these  have  arrived 
at  an  agreement  as  to  the  minimum  of  general 
education  which  is  desirable  for  boys  who  are 
to  proceed  to  the  various  special  studies,  it 
should  be  statutorily  compulsory  for  all  Univer- 
sities to  receive  them  on  presentation  of  the 
several  certificates.  Due  differentiation  would 
be  made  between  the  requirements  of  different 
courses,  and,  if  possible,  between  the  different 
types  of  Universities.  Such  an  authority,  if  any, 
would  have  the  judgment  and  power  to  deal 
adequately  with  the  question.  Great  care  would 
be  needed  in  the  selection  of  its  members,  but 
their  decisions  should  be  as  binding  as  those 
of  the  German  Ministry  of  Instruction.  In 
this  way  only  are  we  likely  to  reach  the  head 
masters'  ideal  of  '  a  more  intelligible  and 
sounder  principle  '  in  the  selection  of  those  who 
can  profit  by  the  study  of  Greek. 

Those  who  have  had  experience  of  the 
*  general  education '  of  scientific  and  mathe- 
matical specialists  will  testify  to  the  fact  that 
what  they  mostly  want  is,  not  the  addition  of 
Greek  to  their  burdens,  but  a  sounder  basis  of 
Latin  and  more  training  in  English.  The 
main  effect  even  of  Latin  upon  their  attempts 
at  literary  expression,  as  things  are,  is  to  raise 
ghosts  of  ablative  absolutes  where  they  are  not 
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wanted,  while  their  knowledge  of  derivatives 
is  not  great,  to  judge  by  their  spelling.  To 
complicate  the  matter  with  two  or  three  years 
of  Greek  would  be  to  make  matters  worse  than 
ever.  A  scholar  may  improve  his  English  style 
by  the  medium  of  an  ancient  language ;  an 
unscholarly  boy  too  often  injures  it  thereby. 
Only  those  who  have  attempted  the  task  can 
know  the  futility  and  the  criminal  folly  of 
forcing  Greek  on  boys  who  are  not  fit  for  the 
study  ;  and  those  who,  like  myself,  owe  nearly 
everything  to  the  classics,  are  naturally  jealous 
beyond  others  of  their  abuse. 


X 
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It  is  often  asserted  by  the  defenders  of  com- 
pulsory Greek  that,  were  it  not  for  the  barrier 
of  Responsions  and  the  Previous  Examination, 
the  study  of  the  Greek  language  would  perish 
utterly  in  the  Secondary  Schools  of  the  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  were  informed  the  other 
day  by  a  distinguished  schoolmaster  that  it 
was  not  only  a  question  of  retaining  Greek,  but 
that  Latin  was  already  on  the  way  to  extinction. 
Owing  to  the  neglect  of  that  language  on 
'  modern  sides  '  '  the  humanities  '  themselves, 
he  said,  were  in  danger  of  suffering  dissolution. 
If,  then,  we  may  ask,  the  much  more  extensive 
powers  which  shelter  Latin  from  the  flood  of 
modernism  are  inadequate  to  preserve  it  from 
destruction,  can  Greek  be  saved  by  any  artificial 
contrivance  from  the  more  violent  forces  which 
threaten  to  overwhelm  it  ? 

The   fact   of   the    matter   is   that,    whatever 
the     august     but     somewhat    unwieldy    bodies 
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which  rule  the  older  Universities  may  decide, 
Greek  of  a  kind — the  kind  that  is  required  for 
a  pass  at  the  older  Universities  and  is  ground 
in  the  mills  of  '  classical '  fourth  forms — is 
(thank  Heaven  !)  utterly  and  irrevocably  doomed, 
and  in  its  demise  the  pessimists  can  see  nothing 
but  the  burial  of  all  humane  and  polite  learning 
and  the  triumph  of  utilitarian  and  materialistic 
barbarism.  But,  to  those  who  believe  that 
the  present  tendencies  are  in  a  forward  and 
not  a  backward  direction,  the  prospect  will 
seem  far  otherwise.  '  Except  it  fall  into  the 
ground  and  die  ' — that  is  true  of  humanistic 
education  as  of  every  good  thing.  If  it  is  to  be 
fruitful,  to  bring  forth  its  hundredfold,  and 
replenish  the  earth,  there  comes  a  time  when 
it  must  suffer  change  ;  it  may  even  seem  to 
disappear  for  a  season  and  to  have  succumbed 
in  all  outward  appearance  to  complete  annihila- 
tion ;  yet  if  there  was  goodness  in  it,  and  if 
the  soil  in  which  it  is  dissolved  is  pregnant  with 
fructifying  power,  then  assuredly  the  time  is 
not  far  when  the  green  blade  will  once  more 
push  its  way  through  the  dark  but  teeming 
clods,  a  new  and  brilliant  promise  of  the  fuller 
harvest  that  is  to  be. 

It  is  true  that  the  displacement  of  classical 
languages  may  seem  to  go  too  far.  Their  value 
in   education    will   not,   indeed,    remain   wholly 
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without  witness  so  long  as  classical  scholarships 
exist  and  classical  class  lists  are  still  published 
at  the  Universities.  Still,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  our  '  modern  sides  '  will  in  the  future 
contain  some  few  boys  of  literary  promise  who 
might  certainly  profit  from  the  study  of  the 
most  literary  of  languages.  But  these  are 
symptoms  which  we  may  with  confidence  regard 
as  merely  transitional.  To  state  that  a  country 
with  a  vast  and  complex  system  of  education 
has  not  sufficient  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
good  literature  to  save  some  of  the  world's 
greatest  literary  and  philosophical  products 
from  the  rubbish  heap,  is  to  arraign  the  greatest 
nation  of  modern  times  of  an  insensibility  to  all 
that  is  beautiful  and  true.  Such  a  nation  must 
have  ceased  to  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and 
love. 

But  so  far  is  this  from  the  truth,  that  there 
probably  was  never  a  time  when  the  soul  of  a 
people  had  a  deeper  yearning  towards  the  re- 
demptive power  of  things  beautiful  and  true 
than  in  England  at  the  present  day.  The  air 
is  full  of  reaction  against  ugliness,  materialism, 
and  spiritual  atrophy  ;  and  unless  this  upward 
growth  is  nipped  in  the  bud  by  some  untimely 
frost  of  disaster,  it  is  certain  that  there  will  be 
in  the  coming  years  an  insistent  and  rapidly- 
growing  demand  for  more  sweetness  and  light. 
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In  such  times  of  reawakening  enthusiasm  the 
voice  of  other  ages  is  always  heard  appealing 
more  clearly  through  the  lightened  air  with 
its  message  of  human  hope  and  love.  The 
eternal  vision  of  Plato,  the  searching  tragedy 
of  Sophocles,  the  fountain  of  Virgilian  pity, 
and  the  '  surge  and  thunder  of  the  Odyssey ' 
meet  the  undaunted  explorer  of  the  ages  on 
whatever  strand  of  time  he  drifts.  So  Jong  as 
intellectual  aspiration  lives  in  England,  the 
vestal  fire  of  the  great  classics  of  Greece  and 
Rome  cannot  die.  From  what  region,  then, 
may  we  look  for  the  renewal  of  light  ?  Para- 
doxical though  the  answer  may  seem,  it  will 
not  improbably  come  in  the  first  instance 
through  a  revived  interest  in  our  own  English 
classics.  Among  the  wisest  of  the  provisions 
of  our  Board  of  Education  is  the  requirement 
that  all  Secondary  Schools  under  their  authority 
shall  give  a  distinct  and  prominent  place  in  their 
curriculum  to  the  study  of  the  English  language 
and  literature.  Now  it  seems  improbable  that 
any  student,  who  has  a  desire  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  which  produced  our  great  English  classics, 
could  be  content  to  know  nothing  of  the  most 
potent  source  of  their  inspiration.  It  is  true 
that  one  most  certain  source  of  the  poetic 
power  of  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  was  the 
spirit   of  national   energy   and   progress   which 
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they  constantly  breathed ;  it  is  equally  true 
that  another  source  was  the  atmosphere  of 
the  mighty  past  in  which  they  lived  and  which 
they  breathed  scarcely  less  often.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  burdensome  and  unwise  policy  to 
require  that  every  advanced  student  of  English 
literature  should  master  both  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  as  well  as  have  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  English  history,  but  students 
might  reasonably  be  encouraged  to  make  some 
acquaintance  with  those  ancient  authors,  to 
whom  Milton,  More,  and  Pope  were  so  deeply 
indebted  in  style  and  matter,  through  the 
medium  of  good  translations.  If  this  is  done, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  of  the  readers  of  Butcher 
and  Lang's  Odyssey,  or  Jowett's  Plato,  not 
a  few  will  be  fired  to  attempt  a  further  explora- 
tion of  the  greater  originals.  Do  we  not  hear 
instances,  on  this  side  or  that,  of  students  of 
the  Bible  who  by  the  laborious  method  of  self- 
teaching,  or  by  the  assistance  of  some  friendly 
minister  of  religion,  have  succeeded  in  attaining 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  original  Greek  ?  Has 
Euripides  in  the  English  never  figured  in  the 
programme  of  an  urban  literary  society,  or  has 
Plato  never  been  the  subject  of  a  course  of 
extension  lectures  ? 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  if  the  revival 
of  Hellenism   is   to   be  hastened,   it   is  all  the 
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more  necessary  to  kill  the  false  semblance  of 
Greek  study  which  now  passes  under  the  name 
at  the  Public  Schools  and  Universities.  As  the 
old  system  dies,  the  new  should  arise  from  its 
ashes  in  some  such  form  as  this.  Every  scheme 
of  literary  or  linguistic  education,  as  distinct 
from  the  scientific  or  mathematical,  would 
start  with  the  English  language.  When  a 
sound  foundation  has  been  laid  by  means  of 
the  mother-tongue,  some  foreign  languages 
would  in  due  course  be  added  ;  then,  at  the 
point  where  ramification  begins,  a  special 
emphasis  would  be  given  either  to  English  or 
to  modern  or  to  ancient  languages,  according 
to  the  talents  and  natural  bent  as  well  as  the 
future  needs  of  the  student.  If  an  advanced 
stage  were  reached  in  the  two  modern  branches 
of  study,  Latin  would  be  required  in  the  original, 
and  the  third  or  classical  course  would  necessarily 
include  both  the  classical  languages.  But  in 
every  course  in  higher  English,  French,  German, 
Italian,  or  other  modern  languages  the  student 
might  reasonably  be  asked  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  those  ancient  authors  who  have  had 
most  influence  as  models  upon  the  moderns 
who  are  the  subjects  of  his  study,  and  special 
credit  might  be  given  for  a  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  Greek  in  the  original  in  all  University 
courses    in    language    or    literature,    just    as    a 
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special  knowledge  of  the  original  Hebrew  gains 
extra  credit  in  most  courses  of  Divinity. 

The  same  principle  could  easily  be  extended 
beyond  the  sphere  of  modern  languages.  It 
would  surely  not  be  asking  too  much  of  the 
budding  historian  or  philosopher  to  expect  him 
to  refer  through  translations  to  such  ancient 
authorities  as  bear  upon  his  '  course.'  If  ancient 
history  or  philosophy  is  specially  taken  up, 
then  a  knowledge  of  the  original  languages 
should  be  required,  so  far  as  is  practicable. 
At  least  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  Tacitus 
should  be  more  than  a  name  even  to  the  student 
of  modern  history,  and  the  theologian  might  as 
naturally  omit  all  reference  to  the  English  Bible 
as  the  philosopher  aspire  to  honours  without 
anything  approaching  a  first-hand  knowledge 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  In  such  a  scheme  it 
will  be  noted  that  compulsion  to  study  the 
original  Latin  and  Greek  languages  is  at  a 
minimum,  whereas  encouragement  to  all  literary 
students  to  familiarise  themselves  with  the 
matter  and  spirit,  if  not  with  the  native  text, 
of  the  ancient  authors,  is  carried  to  its  highest 
point.  If  the  primary  acquaintance  with 
either  of  the  ancient  languages  or  authors 
did  not  breed  a  desire  in  many  to  further  that 
acquaintance,  and  obtain  a  fuller  and  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  rich  stores  of  poetry 
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and  thought  and  eloquence  of  which  they  have 
had  some  more  than  superficial  glimpse,  then 
one  of  two  things  must  be  lacking  :  either  the 
ancients  have  been  over-praised,  or  the  modern 
mind  is  so  utterly  unregenerate  that  no  degree 
of  compulsion  will  ever  attune  it  to  sympathy 
with  the  things  which  are  noblest  and  most 
truly  human.  If  we  are  not  at  fault  in  rejecting 
both  of  these  alternatives  from  the  sphere  of 
possible  truths,  then  it  is  not  extravagant  to 
forecast  that  under  such  a  system  the  number 
of  those  who  are  formally  studying  the  ancient 
languages  in  the  original  Latin  and  Greek  would 
be  more  and  not  less  than  of  those  who  are  at 
present  nominally  so  occupied.  It  goes  almost 
without  saying  that  the  number  of  genuine  and 
appreciative  students  would  be  far  greater. 

A  word  in  conclusion  as  to  the  permanent 
value  of  such  studies.  It  might  be  objected, 
first,  that  the  main  use  of  the  classics  would 
become  merely  ancillary ;  and,  secondly,  that 
for  mind-training  the  method  employed  would 
for  the  most  part  be  too  lax  and  too  superficial 
to  be  of  much  educational  value.  The  answer 
is  that  even  a  superficial  study  which  has  some 
result  is  better  than  a  detailed  study  which  has 
none,  and  that,  when  they  compete  on  their 
merits  with  the  moderns,  the  ancient  classics 
can  be  trusted  to  find  their  own  rank  and  place, 
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As  for  the  measure  of  difficulty  entailed, 
will  anyone  seriously  contend  that  less 
intellectual  effort  is  needed  to  appreciate,  say, 
Professor  Butcher's  translation  of  Aristotle's 
Poetics,  or  Professor  Murray's  Introduction 
to  the  Bacchae,  than  to  commit  to  memory 
the  three  voices  of  \v(o  ?  A  contemporary 
recently  remarked  that,  though  the  mastering  of 
Herodotus  and  Homer  must  involve  a  laborious 
task,  yet  such  was  the  inevitable  inheritance 
of  the  sons  of  Adam.  Had  the  writer  inquired 
how  many  victims  of  compulsory  Greek  ever 
arrive  at  an  acquaintance  with  Herodotus  or 
Homer  even  in  the  English  ?  Every  positive 
encouragement  which  can  be  devised  should 
indeed  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ancient 
classics  among  the  youth  of  England  ;  at  the 
same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  by 
promoting  any  sort  of  study  which  is  genuinely 
literary  or  linguistic  or  philosophical  we  are 
working  more  for  the  ultimate  restitution  of 
the  classical  languages  to  their  true  place  in  a 
humanistic  education,  than  by  all  the  merely 
negative  barriers  that  can  be  erected  or  main- 
tained by  people,  whose  eyes  are  half  closed 
even  when  they  survey  the  past,  and  who  have 
no  vision  of  the  future. 
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Now  that  we  are  emerging  from  the  squalid 
tug-of-war  which  results  when  Greek  meets 
German,  it  is  probable  that  a  very  severe 
educational  warfare  will  be  waged  between 
the  champions  of  real  culture  and  the  formal 
disciplinarians  over  the  prostrate  body  of  the 
Latin  language.  Greek  has  already  been  saved, 
or  soon  will  be,  from  its  former  humiliation, 
and,  for  better  for  worse,  will  become  a  '  culture 
subject.'  The  worst  that  the  examiners  of 
Responsions  can  do  to  degrade  the  language 
will  not  avail  to  destroy  wholly  its  new-won 
liberty.  But  while  we  rejoice  over  the  victory 
we  are  bound  to  ask  our  consciences,  is  it  enough 
that  Greek  has  been  emancipated  ?  Can  we 
reconcile  ourselves  to  leaving  Latin — one  of  the 
deepest-laid  foundations  of  our  own  tongue,  once 
the  handmaid  of  European  culture,  and  still 
the  language  of  a  great  religious  community — 
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to  the  tender  mercies  of  those  whose  sole 
aspiration  is  to  '  teach  boys  to  think '  through 
the  rules  of  syntax  ?  At  present  Latin  seems 
likely  to  be  the  last  ditch  of  the  mental  gymnasts 
and  the  disciplinary  formalists.  The  offensive 
position  has  already  been  taken  up  by  the 
champions  of  the  oral  system,  who  have  pro- 
pounded the  rather  obvious  proposition  that 
the  only  way  to  make  a  dead  language  live  is 
to  treat  it  as  though  it  were  alive  ;  not  that 
its  truth  is  disputed,  for  it  is  indisputable ; 
the  fact  is  that  the  formalists  do  not  wish  Latin 
to  live,  for  they  prefer  the  process  of  dissecting 
a  language  preserved  in  spirits  to  the  observation 
of  the  same  creature  running  about  free  on 
all  four  legs.  I  need  not  recapitulate  the  old 
threadbare  arguments,  the  '  indirect  benefit,' 
the  '  grappling  with  something  really  difficult,' 
the  '  great  advantage  of  dealing  with  a  language 
in  which  verbal  accuracy  is  essential.'  We 
admit  all  of  that,  and  are  wholly  ungrateful 
for  the  '  foundations  of  European  culture  '  and 
the  '  complete  literature  reflecting  a  complete 
civilisation  '  thrown  in  as  a  sop.  Our  quarrel 
is  not  with  the  advantages  claimed,  but  with 
the  order  in  which  they  rank.  And  first,  lest 
I  should  seem  to  be  beating  the  air,  let  me  give 
due  assurance  that  from  personal  experience 
I    know  the  Public   School  classical   master   to 
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be   still   a    formalist,    at   least   in   a    very   large 
proportion  of  cases. 

A  young  and  enthusiastic  Head  Master  re- 
cently expressed  to  me  a  doubt  about  the 
survival  of  mechanical  obedience — even  in  the 
Public  Schools.  I  did  not  want  to  cloud  his 
youth  and  mar  his  enthusiasm,  but  nevertheless 
was  constrained  to  undeceive  him  a  little.  The 
form  in  which  it  survives  is  the  belief  that  our 
first  duty  is  to  get  a  boy  to  think  accurately 
concerning  grammatical  analysis,  and  the  con- 
viction that  we  have  real  and  permanent  value 
if  we  have  eliminated  the  old  Adam  of  false 
concords  and  confused  constructions  in  Latin 
prose  under  dire  threats  of  '  writing  it  out  a 
hundred  times.'  Now  I  do  not  deny  the  urgent 
necessity  of  attaining  both  these  objects  if  we 
are  going  to  give  a  boy  any  mastery  over  the 
Latin  language  (and  we  are  nearly  all  of  us 
agreed  that,  unless  a  real  mastery  results,  the 
whole  process  is  useless  and  far  worse  than 
useless).  What  I  am  concerned  to  maintain  is 
that  it  makes  all  the  difference  by  what  means 
and  with  what  avowed  ends  we  attain  those 
objects,  for  assuredly  they  are  not  ends  in 
themselves.  The  great  danger  that  underlies 
all  doctrines  of  indirect  benefit  is  that  it  involves 
deception  of  a  very  serious  kind  ;  and  the  boy 
is  not  an  easy  subject  to  deceive.    If  we  avowedly 
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set  to  work  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  Caesar, 
Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  while  all  the  time 
our  mental  eye  is  fixed  on  the  indirect  benefit 
which  is  to  be  reaped  by  pounding  at  something 
difiicult  which  demands  accuracy  and  con- 
centration, the  boy  will  find  us  out,  and  he 
will  draw  his  conclusions.  Consciously  or  sub- 
consciously, he  will  reason  with  himself  :  '  I 
see  :  these  ancient  persons  are  not  really  of  any 
value.  They  have  no  meaning  worth  getting  at. 
Their  chief  use  is  as  an  instrument  of  torture, 
an  ingeniously  contrived  puzzle.  Construing 
only  differs  from  "  lines  "  in  the  sense  that  one 
is  simple  machinery  and  the  other  complicated  ; 
and  my  one  object  must  be  to  do  enough  at 
them  to  escape  punishment.'  There  follows 
the  really  serious  consequence  that  when,  later 
on,  we  ask  him  to  take  a  little  serious  trouble  to 
think  out  an  historical  or  economic  problem,  the 
old  instinct  to  avoid  trouble  will  win  the  day, 
for  he  will  be  unable  to  shake  off  the  impression 
that  we  are  only  trying  to  sharpen  his  wits  on 
a  new  grindstone,  when  what  we  really  want  is 
to  get  them  to  cut  something  which  it  will  repay 
them  to  cut. 

This  is  not  second-hand  talk  or  the  vapour- 
ing of  prejudice.  It  is  my  constant  experience 
that  boys  approach  their  Latin  with  the  axiom 
firmly   fixed  in   their   minds   that   '  this   is   not 
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intended  to  be  sense.'  But,  taking  the  problem 
at  its  lowest  terms,  a  boy  will  never  '  learn  to 
think  '  to  any  purpose  through  analysing  relative 
clauses,  unless  he  approaches  them  convinced 
that  they  contain  some  sense  worth  working 
out.  Therefore  the  formal  disciplinarians,  by 
making  the  intention  and  general  interest  of 
an  author  secondary  to  the  task  of  analysing 
the  grammatical  construction  of  his  deliverances, 
are  defeating  their  own  ends.  On  the  other 
hand,  first  win  the  confidence  of  the  young 
Philistine  by  convincing  him  that  Livy  and 
Virgil  were  real  persons  of  flesh  and  blood,  who 
wrote  things  which  it  is  of  vital  importance  for 
us  to  read  and  understand  if  we  would  enter 
into  our  own  inheritance  as  citizens  of  the  world 
and  men  of  culture  and  understanding,  and  we 
shall  win  all  along  the  line.  We  shall  get  the 
real  effort  of  will — not  will  to  escape  punish- 
ment or  even  to  win  prizes — but  to  do  a 
thing,  however  difficult,  because  it  is  worth 
doing. 

Here  I  am  brought  to  a  pause,  for  something 
sceptical  within  me  causes  me  to  criticise 
searchingly  the  words  which  I  have  just  written. 
Do  they  ring  true  ?  Is  this  ideal  of  Latin,  as 
a  thing  worth  doing  in  itself,  one  which  we  can 
sincerely  place  before  the  sort  of  boy  who  is 
learning  Latin  to-day  ?     I  cannot  unhesitatingly 
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answer  '  Yes.'  But  the  fault  lies  not  wholly 
with  the  ideal,  but  with  the  boy,  or  rather  with 
his  education  as  it  is  at  present  ordered.  Latin 
is  so  remote  ;  its  issues  and  interests  are  so 
unreal  and  intangible.  Consuls,  comitia,  house- 
hold gods,  hexameters,  Roman  jokes  :  that 
boy  has  no  use  for  these,  for  whom  even  the 
history  of  his  own  country — tonnage  and  pound- 
age, Whigs  and  Tories,  metaphors  and  blank 
verse — are  rather  shadowy  creations  compared 
with  the  solid  realities  of  cricket  and  rock- 
cakes,  and  into  whose  souls  my  own  most  up- 
to-date  jokes  take  such  a  long  time  to  sink. 
The  first  moral  is  that  the  facts  of  his  own 
history  should  have  begun  to  solidify  before 
he  touches  anything  belonging  to  ancient  times, 
and,  above  all,  that  the  literary  phraseology 
of  his  own  native  language  should  be  not  wholly 
unfamiliar  at  the  time  when  he  comes  into 
contact  with  the  literary  phrases  of  an  ancient 
author.  But  that  is  not  the  only  trouble.  It 
is  not  only  a  problem  of  getting  him  to  use 
passably  literary  language  when  he  translates 
literature  ;  it  is  almost  equally  difficult,  as 
things  are,  to  get  him  to  use  his  native  slang 
when  Martial  or  Plautus  is  slangy,  and  to  apply 
his  own  conversational  terms  when  Cicero  or 
Erasmus  is  conversational.  It  is  easy  enough 
to   din   the   right   phrases   into   him   and   wind 
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them  out  again  at  examination  ;  the  benefit  of 
that,  if  there  be  any,  is  rather  evanescent,  and 
the  only  way  to  get  him  to  do  the  right  thing 
for  himself  is  to  present  Latin  as  a  thing  alive. 
If  the  preparation  has  been  right,  and  the  will  is 
there,  but  still  the  thing  will  not  come  to  life, 
then  Nature  has  spoken,  and  it  is  well  to  yield 
to  her.  The  boy  had  better  confine  himself  to 
modern  languages,  and  not  too  much  of  them. 
The  '  gymnastic  '  will  develop  no  healthy  mental 
muscles,  and  will  breed  in  him  a  very  dangerous 
cynicism  if  we  persist.  The  '  these  things 
having  been  said  '  and  the  '  then  indeeds  '  will 
engraft  themselves  on  his  permanent  literary 
style,  and  must  be  weeded  out  later  with  great 
toil  and  loss  of  time.  If  our  Latin  cannot  be  a 
'  culture  subject '  as  well  as  a  discipline,  it  will 
be  no  use  as  a  foundation  for  other  languages  : 
it  will  be  rather  a  hindrance  to  their  right 
acquisition. 

In  conclusion,  one  word  more  about  the  '  oral 
method.'  I  have  already  expressed  a  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  result  achieved  by  this  method 
could  justify  the  retention  ot  both  Greek  and 
Latin  as  compulsory  elements  in  the  curriculum 
of  all  who  are  to  proceed  to  the  older  Univer- 
sities. I  must  express  a  further  doubt  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  establishing  it  in  its  full-fledged 
form  as  the  orthodox  method  of  teaching  Latin. 
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From  my  own  experience  of  seeing  it  in 
use  or  experimenting  with  it  myself,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that,  though  it  contains  an 
element  of  great  value,  it  also  involves  the 
same  danger  of  deception.  If  we  are  to  teach 
boys  to  speak  Latin,  we  must  teach  them  as 
though  it  were  an  accomplishment  worth 
acquiring  for  its  own  sake,  whereas  the  pro- 
moters of  the  system  themselves  admit  that  it 
is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  namely,  the  more 
profitable  and  less  laborious  reading  of  the  Latin 
authors.  In  that  respect  the  ancient  languages 
must  always  be  at  a  disadvantage,  as  regards 
the  oral  method,  in  comparison  with  the  modern, 
since  the  ability  to  speak  French  or  German  has 
a  very  direct  value  in  itself.  It  is  by  no  means 
certainly  proved  that  those  for  whom  it  is  worth 
while  to  learn  Latin  at  all  cannot  do  it  without 
practising  the  game  (for  it  must  always  tend  to 
lack  seriousness)  of  talking  Latin  like  a  native 
Roman.  On  the  other  hand,  as  an  auxiliary, 
it  may  be  most  useful.  A  real  test  whether  the 
language  is  alive  for  a  boy  is  to  ask  him  to  re- 
capitulate the  sense  of  his  last  lesson  in  Latin, 
and  the  power  to  do  this  can  certainly  be 
acquired  without  wasting  time  by  talking  to 
small  beginners  in  undiluted  Latin,  of  which 
more  than  half  is  bound  to  fall  on  undisccrn- 
ing  ears  ;    nor  is  there  any  harm  in  his  being 
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required  to  ask  leave  to  borrow  a  pen,  or  confess 
that  he  has  lost  his  book,  in  Latin.  But  here, 
too,  the  proof  of  the  pudding  must  be  in  the 
eating,  and,  the  more  the  oral  method  is  prac- 
tised, the  better  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  of  it 
as  a  means  of  salvation  to  the  study  of  Latin. 


XII 


IN  DEFENCE  OF  THE  MOTHER-TONGUE 

Of  all  the  arguments  employed  in  defence  of 
the  ancient  classics  as  the  staple  of  modern 
education,  the  least  sound  and  the  most  invidi- 
ous is  that  which  contrasts  our  own  language 
unfavourably  with  those  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Shakespeare  versus  Euripides  ;  Burke  against 
Cicero.  How  ill-chosen  is  the  arena  !  But,  if 
the  glove  is  thrown  down,  the  challenge  cannot 
be  refused.  One  can  only  deprecate  the  anta- 
gonism,  while   instituting  the   comparison. 

Such  a  challenge  was  recently  made  by 
Dr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse  in  a  review  of  an  American 
book.  Seeking  to  analyse  the  essential  difference 
between  ancient  and  modern  modes  of  expression, 
he  remarks  that  '  few  realise  how  obscure  modern 
languages  are,  but  we  have  only  to  take  up  any 
daily  paper  to  realise  it.'  He  then  asserts 
that  the  obscurity  of  modern  languages  comes 
from  the  use  of  '  abstract  nouns  and  dead 
metaphors,'    and    illustrates    his    point     by    a 
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'  simple  example,'  in  the  phrase  '  I  cannot  ex- 
plain his  absence.'  '  Latin,'  he  tells  us,  *  would 
have  said,  nescio  quare  absit.''  But  what  Latin  ? 
Literary  or  conversational  ?  Even  if  it 
is  quite  certain  that  Orbilius,  speaking  to 
his  class  after  the  manner  of  pedagogues,  in 
'  correct  grammatical  Latin,'  would  have  put 
the  phrase  as  Dr.  Rouse  gives  it,  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  pupils  of  Orbilius  presumably 
conversed  among  themselves  in  the  playground. 
Was  there  no  such  thing  as  colloquial  Latin  ? 
And,  conversely,  if  '  I  cannot  explain  his  ab- 
sence '  is  correct  schoolmaster's  English,  out 
of  school  we  may  even  say  '  I  can't  think  why 
he's  not  here,'  which  is  surely  concrete  enough. 

Dr.  Rouse's  next  example  is  an  actual 
heading  from  a  newspaper  :  '  Heavy  sentences 
for  blackmailing  M.P.'  '  Was  the  M.P.  black- 
mailer or  blackmailed  ?  '  he  asks.  If  it  comes 
to  that,  I  at  once  recall  the  famous  '  Aio  te, 
Aeacida,  Romanos  vincere  posse,'  with  its 
ambiguity  as  to  whether  Pyrrhus  or  the  Romans 
should  win  (to  compare  great  things  with  small). 
Or  might  there  not  have  been  a  similar  doubt 
had  the  phrase  '  Caesaris  invidia  '  occurred, 
say,  in  the  '  Acta  Senatus  '  in  the  early  days 
of  49  B.C.,  as  to  whether  Caesar  was  the  hater 
or  the  hated  ?  But  enough  of  headings  and 
posters.     For  an   example  of  literary  Latin    I 
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open  a  '  pro  Cluentio,'  which  happens  to  be  at 
hand,  and  find  the  following  sentence  only  a 
few  lines  from  the  beginning  : 

Itaque  mihi  certum  est  hanc  eandem  distributionem 
invidiae  et  criminum  sic  in  defensione  servare  ut  omnes 
intelligant  nihil  me  nee  subterfugere  voluisse  reticendo 
nee  obscurare  dicendo. 

[Therefore  I  have  determined  to  observe 
in  my  reply  the  same  distinction  between  the 
actual  charges  and  the  appeals  to  prejudice, 
so  that  it  may  be  plain  to  all  that  I  have 
made  no  attempt  to  shirk  the  issues  by 
omission  or  to  obscure  them  with  a  veil  of 
rhetoric] 

This,  at  least,  is  fairly  normal  English.  How 
about  the  abstractness  ?  Cicero  uses  one  decidedly 
abstract  noun,  and  two  verbals,  the  first  of 
which  I  have,  indeed,  rendered  by  an  abstract, 
the  second  by  a  technical  term,  with  an  added 
metaphor  of,  I  think,  a  living  kind.  Besides 
this,  three  words  have  been  used  for  the  one 
'  invidiae,'  to  avoid  bluntness  (an  affected 
anxiety,  I  admit,  of  modern  speech).  Now  for 
the  obscurity.  I  prefer  to  consider  this  in 
relation  to  another  example.  We  cannot  set 
newspaper  against  newspaper,  but  we  can  at 
least  confront  orator  with  orator.  Here  is  a 
passage  near  the  beginning  of  Burke's  speech 
on    American    taxation    (April    19,     1774).     ^^ 
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furnishes  a   fairly  close  parallel  to  the  extract 
from  Cicero  : 

Sir,  I  will  freely  follow  the  Honourable  Gentleman 
in  his  historical  discussion,  without  the  least  manage- 
ment for  men  or  measures,  further  than  as  they  shall 
seem  to  deserve  it.  But  before  I  go  into  that  large 
consideration,  because  I  would  omit  nothing  that  can 
give  the  House  satisfaction,  I  wish  to  tread  the  narrow 
ground  to  which  alone  the  Honourable  Gentleman,  in 
one  part  of  his  Speech,  has  so  strictly  confined  us. 

Now,  here  we  have  an  abundance  of  abstracts 
— discussion,  management,  consideration,  satis- 
faction. We  know  how  the  scholar  would 
delight  in  their  conversion  (possibly  more  con- 
version than  is  necessary)  into  Latin  concretes, 
and  an  excellent  form  of  mental  exercise  it  is 
for  those  who  can  successfully  or  approximately 
accomplish  it.  But  Dr.  Rouse's  contention 
is  not  that  the  process  of  analysis  and  trans- 
formation is  useful,  but  that  Latin,  through 
its  greater  concreteness,  is  superior  in  respect 
of  clearness.  I  wholly  dispute  this  contention, 
and  throw  down  a  challenge  on  the  ground  of 
the  examples  given.  The  English  admits  of 
no  possible  obscurity  of  meaning  except  in  the 
use,  now  obsolescent,  of  the  word  '  manage- 
ment,' which,  however,  would  give  no  hesitation 
to  a  contemporary  reader.  Its  abstracts  convey 
as  plain  and  direct  a  meaning  to  modern  minds 
as  Cicero's  concretes  (and,  as  we  have  seen,  even 
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Cicero  is  by  no  means  always  concrete)  to  a 
Roman  reader.  As  to  the  one  metaphor  used, 
it  is  not  dead  but  living,  and  only  illustrates 
how  much  less  clear  is  the  line  drawn  in  English 
between  poetry  and  prose  than  in  Latin.  I  do 
not  deny  that  our  English  is  deteriorating  and 
in  some  respects  has  sadly  fallen  off,  even  in 
the  best  hands,  from  the  model  of  Burke.  But 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  constant  and  uni- 
versal study  of  the  best  English  models  will 
do  more  to  improve  the  language  of  the  average 
writer  than  the  universal  revival  of  Latin. 
Be  it  noted  that  I  write  this,  not  to  depreciate 
Latin,  but  to  repel  an  attack  upon  the  mother- 
tongue,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  belief  that  a 
classical  training  is  a  potent  instrument  of  cul- 
ture for  the  few  but  not  indispensable  for  the 
many.  After  disposing  thus  inadequately,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  of  the  claims  of  English  study 
as  a  clarifier  of  language,  Dr.  Rouse  proceeds 
to  develop  a  further  argument  in  favour  of 
classical,  as  opposed  to  modern  study,  as  a 
clarifier  of  thought.  Here  I  am  more  in  agree- 
ment with  him,  and  should  once  have  cor- 
roborated all  that  he  says,  had  not  subsequent 
experience  of  teaching  more  modern  subjects 
raised  some  doubts  in  my  mind.  He  says  : 
'  Put  a  moral  problem  in  the  persons  of  men 
long  dead,  who  lived  in  an  age  not  our  own, 
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and  we  see  its  essence  better,  because  we  can 
eliminate  the  accidents ;  we  are  not  biased  by 
prejudice.  And  in  ancient  literature  all  our 
chief  moral  problems  are  to  be  found,  many 
of  our  political  and  social  problems  ;  we  can 
trace  cause  and  result,  and,  if  we  will,  we  can 
learn  wisdom.' 

There  is  much  truth  in  this.  Thucydides 
does  give  us  wars,  campaigns,  revolutions,  con- 
stitutions, in  a  nutshell,  which,  when  magnified 
and  carefully  compared  with  more  complex 
modern  specimens,  often  give  us  a  clue  to  the 
solution  of  some  sociological  problem  of  to-day. 
Still  more  is  ancient  philosophy  a  good  founda- 
tion for  all  moral  or  metaphysical  discussion 
(though  the  average  schoolboy  student  of  the 
classics  has  hardly  that  close  familiarity  with 
Plato  and  Aristotle  which  the  advocates  of 
compulsory  Greek  quaintly  seem  to  assume). 
But  if  I  set  even  a  Sixth  Form  class  to  write 
about  the  moral  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  what 
will  be  the  result  ?  In  the  majority  of  cases,  a 
series  of  solemn  warnings  as  to  the  danger  of 
putting  the  control  of  foreign  affairs  into  the 
hands  of  an  uneducated  democracy  of  tanners 
and  sausage-sellers  (probably  I  shall  be  told  in 
next  week's  essay  that  every  Athenian  was  a 
man  of  culture),  with  much  reflection  on  '  the 
ignorance    of    the    lower    classes    of    to-day '  ! 
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We  are  apt  to  forget,  when  we  draw  morals 
from  the  politics  of  2,000  years  ago,  how  different 
were  the  conditions.  One  might  as  easily  sup- 
port the  moral  :  '  Beware  of  the  hasty  projects 
of  an  ill-balanced  Imperialism.'  It  is  not  so 
easy,  as  Dr.  Rouse  seems  to  suggest,  to  distin- 
guish the  accidental  from  the  essential.  Merely 
to  take  one  obvious  instance,  a  State  which 
was  supported  on  the  basis  of  a  non-civic  slave 
population  is  always  a  dangerous  field  for  modern 
comparisons.  In  more  recent  historical  parallels 
I  find  myself,  on  the  whole,  on  surer  ground, 
though  it  is  true  that  one  can  discuss  problems 
with  more  freedom  from  the  danger  of  party 
prejudice,  when  dealing  with  a  period  b.c,  than, 
say,  with  the  eighteenth  century. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  pursue  further  a  point 
on  which  I  have  a  great  measure  of  agreement 
with  Dr.  Rouse.  We  will  grant  him  all  the 
credit  which  he  can  fairly  claim  for  his  successful 
revivification  of  the  ancient  tongues.  Let  him 
only  refrain  from  supporting  the  older  classics 
by  instituting  an  unfair  comparison  with  the 
newer  journalism. 


XIII 

THE    ENGLISH    ESSAY    IN    SCHOOLS 

In  the  old  days,  before  '  English  language  and 
literature  '  figured  in  Public  School  time-tables 
as  a  recognised  '  subject,'  it  was  customary  to 
make  occasional  concessions  to  the  claims  of 
the  mother-tongue  by  the  setting  of  an  occasional 
English  essay.  Classical  scholars  were  ex- 
pected to  write  them  in  the  examinations  for 
University  scholarships,  and  had  to  have  enough 
practice  to  prevent  their  coming  to  the  fray 
without  any  previous  experience  of  that  sort 
of  composition,  though  it  was  known  that  it  did 
not  '  count  much  '  in  the  final  award.  Occa- 
sionally a  boy,  more  than  usually  insusceptible 
to  the  smiles  of  the  Classic  Muse,  might  be 
allowed  to  substitute  an  English  essay  for 
Greek  Iambics  ;  otherwise  there  was  no  direct 
cultivation  of  the  art  of  expression  in  the  mother- 
tongue.  When,  however,  public  opinion  and 
the  more  modern  requirements  of  examiners 
forced  the  more  systematic  study  of  English  on 
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the  Public  Schools,  the  writing  of  essays  naturally 
became  the  chief  item  in  the  hours  assigned  to 
the  subject.  This  is,  so  far,  to  the  good. 
English  composition  is  even  more  important  a 
branch  of  English  studies  than  Latin  prose  is 
of  the  study  of  Latin,  for  it  has  a  very  direct 
application  and  use.  But  possibly  it  may  be  a 
mistake  to  adhere  so  rigidly  to  that  form  of 
composition  known  as  the  essay. 

While  the  essay,  as  a  form  of  literature,  has 
undoubtedly  produced  many  monuments  of 
genius,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  ever  be  a 
popular  medium  of  expression.  It  is  essentially 
subtle  and  artificial  in  form,  and  does  not  adapt 
itself  easily  to  the  matter  of  every  day.  Its 
principal  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  must 
be  not  long,  but  yet  complete  within  its  limits. 
Now,  the  straiter  the  limits,  the  more  difficult 
it  is  to  be  complete  within  them.  The  epigram 
is  the  most  difficult  form  of  expression  to 
achieve,  just  as  the  miniature  is  in  graphic  art; 
and  many  poets,  who  can  write  a  satire  or 
even  an  epic  with  tolerable  success,  will  fail 
miserably  when  they  attempt  a  lyric.  Any 
schoolmaster,  who  has  ever  tried  his  hand  at 
an  essay  class,  will  testify  to  the  fact  that  the 
hardest  thing  of  all  is  to  get  his  pupils  to  begin 
and  end  their  compositions  aright.  They  seem 
to  be  all  middle,  with  a  vain  beating  about  the 
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bush  at  the  outset,  and  a  frigid  repetition  by 
way  of  summary  at  the  end.  A  false  emotion 
is  imparted  by  means  of  rhetorical  questions 
and  exclamations,  and  there  is  scarcely  one 
genuine  sentiment  or  valuable  fact  contributed 
from  start  to  finish.  But  the  cause  of  this 
failure  is  not  original  sin  or  even  lack  of  ideas 
so  much  as  the  impossible  nature  of  the  task. 
If  the  names  of  those  masters  of  language, 
who  have  succeeded  in  writing  successfully 
on  a  general  subject  within  the  limits  of, 
say,  five  thousand  words,  are  few,  is  it  likely 
that  many  boys  will  fare  so  well  within  the 
limits  of  half  a  sheet  of  foolscap  ?  Again,  if 
we  look  at  the  products  of  our  successful  men 
of  letters,  we  do  not  find  that  they  write,  for 
the  most  part,  on  the  sort  of  subject  which  we 
should  recommend  to  the  average  boy.  If  we 
look,  for  instance,  at  the  excellent  selections  of 
English  essays  published  in  '  The  World's  Classics' 
by  the  Oxford  University  Press,  whether 
we  take  Bacon,  or  Addison,  or  De  Quincey,  or 
even  Stevenson,  there  are  very  few  pieces  of 
which  we  could  consider  even  the  titles  as 
suitable  subjects  for  boys'  essays,  still  less  recom- 
mend them  for  imitation  in  point  of  structure 
and  method  of  treatment. 

The  unsuitability  of  the  essay  as  a  form  of 
juvenile    composition    is    now    very    generally 
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recognised.  In  scholarship  examinations  it  still 
flourishes,  even  abstruse  and  abstract  subjects 
being  set,  but  scholarships  are  for  abnormal 
boys.  In  certain  pass  examinations  the  name 
survives,  but  the  kind  of  subject  set  is  by  no 
means  that  which  corresponds  to  the  common 
idea  of  an  essay.  There  may  be  a  letter  to 
write  or  a  question  to  answer  at  length,  but  it 
is  not  a  complete  and  artistic  disquisition  on  an 
abstract  theme  that  is  expected.  They  might, 
indeed,  expect,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  would 
not  get  it.  The  average  boy  is  not  now  asked 
to  discourse  on  such  a  theme  as  '  Virtue  its  own 
reward '  or  '  The  consolations  of  old  age.'  It 
is  now  accepted  as  an  axiom  that  what  he  writes 
about  should  be  within  his  own  experience. 
Acting  upon  this  principle,  teachers  of  English 
have  made  new  departures  in  one  or  two  direc- 
tions. First,  the  '  reproduction '  has  become 
popular.  This  is  largely  a  method  of  cultivating 
literary  memory.  A  passage  is  read  once  or 
twice,  and  a  class  is  then  asked  to  reproduce 
the  substance  of  it,  not  necessarily  in  the  words 
of  the  original,  but  in  the  best  words  they  can 
command.  This  is  not  a  bad  exercise  in  its 
way,  but  it  has  obvious  limitations.  It  calls 
upon  the  memory  too  much,  or,  rather,  the 
result  is  apt  to  be  a  patchwork  of  phrases 
remembered     from     the     original     and     pieced 
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together  by  the  writer's  ideas  of  what  the  sense 
requires.  Again,  it  is  generally  to  be  reproduced 
at  a  reduced  length,  the  result  of  which  is  to 
cramp  into  unsuitable  dimensions  a  passage 
which  in  its  original  form  was  duly  balanced 
and  proportioned. 

The  first  objection,  the  absence  of  scope  for 
originality,  applies  equally  to  a  better  form  of 
exercise,  the  precis.     This  is  cultivated  largely  for 
utilitarian  reasons^  for  it  is  a  kind  of  composi- 
tion which  is  actually  required  in  a  good  many 
offices,  private  or  public  ;    but    in    many  ways 
it  is   useful   as   an   instrument  of   pure    mental 
or,  at    least,  literary  training.     It    requires  ac- 
curacy of  understanding,  clearness  of  expression, 
and  balance    of  parts.     It  does   not,  it  is  true, 
encourage  literary  style,  so   far  as  that  implies 
a  high  degree  of  elegance  and  some  ornamenta- 
tion.    But   the   essence   of   style   is   the  ability 
to    say    what   one    means,    and    the   less    boys 
think    of    ornamentation    the    better.     A    more 
real  defect  of  this  kind  of  composition  is  that 
the    subject-matter     with     which    it    deals     is 
generally  of  a  rather  limited  kind — summaries 
of  Government  despatches  and  minutes,  digests 
of  official  correspondence,  abstracts  of  evidence, 
being   for   the   most  part  required.     But   there 
is   no   reason  why  its  scope  should  not  be  en- 
larged.    Thirdly,  the  most  hopeful  of  all,  comes 
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the  substitution  of  description  for  discussion, 
especially  in  the  case  of  younger  boys.  This 
has  many  advantages.  It  comes  natural  to 
them  ;  they  are  constantly  practising  it  orally ; 
there  are  abundant  models  in  all  the  literature 
with  which  they  are  normally  conversant ;  it 
enables  them  to  embody  their  own  experience, 
and,  above  all,  it  begins  and  ends  naturally  ; 
and  even  if  it  is  not  an  artistic  whole  in 
itself,  it  is  not  much  the  worse  for  that.  Often, 
indeed,  it  is  better  to  ask  for  what  is  definitely 
intended  to  be  a  fragment — an  incident  from  a 
battle,  a  portion  of  a  speech,  a  passage  from  a 
novel  :  any  of  these  can  well  be  the  imaginary 
setting  of  a  descriptive  composition.  Moreover, 
it  is  the  best  foundation  for  the  more  elaborate 
'  essay,'  in  which  a  subject  must  be  discussed 
at  large.  For  the  best  advice  which  one 
can  give  to  the  young  essay  writer  who  is 
barren  of  ideas  is  :  '  Try  a  piece  of  descrip- 
tion to  begin  with.  Having  the  picture 
before  you,  the  discussion  of  the  problem 
which  arises  from  it  will  more  easily  suggest 
itself.' 

Indeed,  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  some  boys 
should  ever  be  asked  to  do  much  more  than 
describe — more,  at  any  rate,  on  strictly  literary 
lines.  We  should  not  be  indignant  if  a  bank 
manager  or  an  electrical  engineer  failed  to  give 
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us  a  finished  literary  product  on  the  character 
of  Napoleon  or  the  difference  between  poetry 
and  prose.  We  might,  indeed,  expect  the  one  to 
give  us  an  intelligible  account  of  the  economics 
of  banking,  or  the  other  a  reasonably  balanced 
dissertation  on  the  relative  merits  of  steam  and 
electricity  as  motive  power.  Even  these  tasks 
are  probably  not  required  of  them  in  any  com- 
plete form  during  the  ordinary  course  of  their 
life's  work,  though  they  may  often  have  to  discuss 
some  particular  point  connected  with  one  or 
the  other.  It  is  just  that  power  of  dealing  with 
particular  points  that  we  should  cultivate  more 
than  we  do,  and  look  less  for  finished  and 
artistic  products. 

The  art  of  writing  is  the  power  to  use  parti- 
cular tools  to  a  particular  and  definite  purpose, 
and  we  should  be  careful  always  that  we  put 
such  a  purpose  before  our  pupils  in  whatever 
we  ask  them  to  do.  If  you  invite  a  boy  to  write 
an  essay  on  a  given  subject,  he  will  be  terrified 
as  in  the  face  of  the  unknown.  '  Please,  sir,  I 
have  never  written  an  essay  in  my  life.  I  hav'n't 
a  notion  how  to.'  Yet  he  will  probably  have 
written  answers  to  questions  on  history  or 
geography  or  science  every  week  of  his  school 
life.  So  the  best  way  is  to  throw  off  the  mask 
of  deception,  and  say,  '  Here  is  a  problem  for 
you.     In  solving  any  problem,  we  first  discover 
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the    facts.     These,    then,    are    the    facts.     You 
will  write  them  down  much  as  you  write  down 
your  facts  in  a  history  paper.     Then  you  will 
weigh  and  analyse  them  as  you  would  a  chemical 
substance  in  the  laboratory,   and  if  something 
doesn't  come  out  as  an  opinion  of  your  own  I 
shall  be  surprised.     But  remember,  in  any  case, 
that  you  are  free  to  say  exactly  what  you  think 
about  it.'     Perhaps   the   real   difficulty   is   that 
we   do  not  sufficiently  encourage  boys  to  have 
opinions   of   their   own.     They   '  get   up  '    text- 
books,  write   down   other  people's   opinions    or 
those   which   they   think   they   are   expected   to 
have,    memorise    facts    and    rules,    and    make 
translations  which   are   often   of  the   nature   of 
undigested    conglomerations    of  words,    melted 
down  from  a   foreign  language   in   the  crucible 
of    a    dictionary.     But    they    too    rarely    have 
minds   of  their   own.     The   teachers   of   mathe- 
matics made  a  great  advance  when  they  decided 
to   accept   any   solution   which   really   solved   a 
problem,  whether  it  was   '  in  the  words  of  the 
book  '  or  no,  and  tossed  Euclid  into  the  rubbish 
basket.    When  our  teachers  of  history,  literature, 
and  languages  have  quite  made  up  their  minds 
to  do  likewise,  the  difficulty  of  the  boy  who  is  set 
down  to  '  write  an  essay,'  and  can  find  nothing 
to   say,    will   rapidly   disappear.     The   problem 
of  *  the  beginning  '  will  not  trouble  him,  for  he 
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will  begin  where  he  likes,  so  long  as  he  breaks 
the  shell  somewhere,  and  there  will  no  longer 
be  need  of  any  artificial  '  end,'  for  he  will  reach 
the  only  satisfactory  end  that  we  can  ever 
come  to — by  arriving  somewhere. 


XIV 

OUR    INHERITANCE    OF    LETTERS 

Mr.  a.  C.  Benson,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Journal  of  English  Studies,  has  said  much  that 
is  of  interest  to  the  teacher  of  English.  To  begin 
with,  he  thinks  that  it  is  much  harder  to  take 
a  class  in  English  literature  than  in  English  com- 
position. Here  I  cannot  agree  with  him.  Both 
are  difficult  and  need  a  good  deal  of  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Bat  there  is  no 
problem  in  the  teaching  of  English  literature 
so  hard  to  solve  as  that  which  we  have  just 
discussed — the  problem  of  the  boy  who  is  set 
down  to  write  on  a  subject  and  can  find  nothing 
to  say.  Indeed,  the  key  to  his  problem  may 
be  sometimes  found  in  the  reading  of  English 
books.  The  worst  boy,  to  whom  I  have  ever 
had  to  teach  the  art  of  English  expression, 
could  neither  spell  nor  construct  a  grammatical 
sentence,  still  less  put  two  sentences  together  : 
he  just  produced  scrawled  and  chaotic  rows  of 
barely   recognisable    words  ;     and   he    confessed 
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when  he  first  came  to  me  that,  apart  from  the 
Waverley  Novel  which  we  were  then  reading 
in  school,  he  had  never  read  an  English  book. 
He  was,  I  may  add,  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
could  rattle  off  any  tense  of  his  Greek  verb 
correctly  when  once  wound  up  and  started 
off  :  what  it  meant,  he  had  not  the  slightest 
notion  ;  but  that  is  how  he  passed  Entrance. 
It  is  possible  to  find  all  kinds  of  suggestion 
for  composition  in  a  suitably  chosen  English 
book,  and  the  idea  has  been  admirably  applied 
in  the  shilling  series  published  by  Messrs. 
Macmillan,  as  well  as  in  many  other  school 
editions  of  the  English  classics.  The  difficulty 
with  English  literature  is  to  make  its  teaching 
systematic  as  well  as  stimulating — to  give 
some  idea  of  the  way  in  which  our  National 
Treasury  was  filled,  as  well  as  to  produce  samples 
of  its  brightest  jewels.  If  we  spend  much 
time  over  the  general  survey  of  the  wood,  we 
may  have  too  little  acquaintance  with  the 
individual  trees,  though  the  reverse  is  the  more 
common  defect.  Mr.  Benson  very  properly 
begins  by  considering  the  right  way  of 
approaching  Shakespeare.  He  condemns  the 
method  of  those  who  treat  the  plays  after  the 
manner  of  a  construing  lesson  in  Euripides,  and 
will  not  allow  that  the  analysis  of  roots  and 
the  discovery  of  historical  sources  are  sufficient 
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objects  for  the  study  of  Shakespearean  drama. 
But  he  does  not  lay  his  finger  on  the  school- 
master's chief  difficulty.  It  is  this  :  the  language 
of  Shakespeare,  even  in  the  simpler  plays,  is 
rarely  easy  for  boys  to  understand.  In  the 
later  tragedies,  such  as  '  Lear  '  and  '  Hamlet,' 
the  text  needs  nearly  as  much  unravelling  as  a 
foreign  work.  Therefore  we  are  confronted 
with  a  dilemma,  which  is  especially  puzzling 
in  the  case  of  a  junior  class.  Either  we  must 
devote  all  our  attention  to  the  main  develop- 
ment of  the  plot  and  elucidation  of  the  characters, 
letting  the  detailed  meaning  of  the  dialogue 
in  very  many  instances  pass  without  under- 
standing, or  we  must  proceed  more  accurately, 
but  so  slowly  that  we  shall  lose  the  swing  or 
even  the  thread  of  the  play  as  a  whole.  If 
one  could  question  the  members  of  any  ordinary 
Shakespeare  reading  circle,  in  order  to  discover 
how  much  of  the  actual  dialogue  of,  say, '  Othello' 
or  even  '  The  Winter's  Talc  '  they  had  accurately 
understood,  I  venture  to  think  that  two-thirds 
is  a  generous  estimate  of  the  result.  Are  we 
to  aim  at  no  more  perfect  apprehension  than 
this  in  school  ?  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult 
to  be  satisfied  with  what  may  be  called  the 
examination  ideal,  requiring  an  accurate  grasp 
and  explanation  of  all  the  details,  but  too  often 
not    much    evidence    that    the    examinee    has 
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appreciated  the  meaning  of  the  drama  or  can 
criticise  its  general  structure. 

I  believe  that  the  best  method  for  dealing 
with  Shakespeare,  at  any  rate  for  junior  classes, 
would  be  to  put  the  members  in  possession  of 
two  texts,  one  furnished  with  plain  paraphrases 
of  the  obscurer  passages  and  phrases,  in  foot- 
notes on  the  same  page  as  the  text,  and  a 
glossary  of  the  obsolete  words  (though  this 
might  appear  also  in  the  second  copy)  ;  the 
other  simply  the  plain  text  of  the  play.  The 
former  would  be  used  for  preparation,  the  latter 
in  class.  The  master  or  mistress  could  test  the 
class's  understanding  of  the  details  by  asking  for 
a  paraphrase  or  two  on  paper  at  the  beginning, 
and  then  devoting  the  rest  of  the  lesson  to  the 
meaning  of  the  play. 

But  the  problem  of  Shakespeare  stands 
apart,  and  I  am  always  somewhat  surprised  that 
the  great  dramatist  is  given  so  primary  a  place, 
in  point  of  time,  in  the  curriculum.  I  have 
found  classes  of  quite  small  boys  and  girls 
wrestling  with  '  The  Merchant  of  Venice '  in 
Elementary  Schools.  One  teacher  said  that  he 
thought  fairy  stories  would  be  far  more  to  the 
point.  Certainly  Lamb's  '  Tales  '  would  have 
been  a  better  introduction  to  Shakespeare  at 
such  an  age. 

There   remains   the   question,  LTow  shall  we 
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best  impart  something  of  the  story  of  English 
literature  without  neglecting  the  study  of  the 
great  works  themselves  ?  That  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  task  is  desirable  no  one  will 
dispute.  It  is  almost  essential  to  a  proper  ap- 
preciation, let  alone  knowledge,  of  English 
literature  to  have  grasped  the  enormous  change 
which  came  over  the  character  of  English  style, 
especially  in  poetry,  in  the  century  which  inter- 
vened between  a.d.  1750  and  1850.  To  know 
how  English  first  became  a  literary  language  is 
also  of  some  importance,  and  it  is  well  to  be 
able  to  realise  the  full  influence  of  the  Renaiss- 
ance upon  its  development.  But  to  under- 
stand why  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  revolted 
against  the  poetic  diction  of  their  time,  and 
why  they  sought  a  medium  of  poetic  expres- 
sion nearer  to  the  language  of  every  day — 
how  far  Wordsworth  succeeded  in  this  enter- 
prise and  where  and  why  he  failed — is  to 
have  laid  a  foundation  for  the  right  under- 
standing not  only  of  English  but  of  all  litera- 
ture, and  even  of  art  in  general.  Mr.  Benson 
suggests  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the 
matter  is  by  means  of  biography.  This  is 
useful,  as  supplying  the  historical  atmosphere 
and  social  background,  as  well  as  the  indi- 
vidual character  of  the  authors,  but  it  is  not 
essential  in  every  case.    Milton  needs  biographical 
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treatment  more  than  Tennyson  ;  Bunyan, 
Defoe,  and  Newman  (if  we  reach  him)  more  than 
Ruskin  and  Carlyle.  So  far  as  these  latter  need 
historical  treatment,  it  is  rather  the  history  of 
thought  than  of  men  that  we  require.  In 
other  cases,  as  in  that  of  Shelley,  interesting 
though  the  biography  is  to  an  advanced  stud- 
ent, the  less  boys  know  about  it  the  better. 
Such  a  knowledge  is  quite  irrelevant  to  '  Pro- 
metheus Unbound,'  and  will  if  anything  tarn- 
ish the  glory  of  many  works  which  rise  wholly 
above  the  human  accidents  and  weaknesses 
out  of  which  they  sprung.  There  are  already  in 
existence  several  series  for  school  use,  which 
treat  English  literature  both  biographically  and 
historically,  and  either  embody  or  are  written 
in  connection  with  excerpts  from  the  authors 
with  whom  they  deal.  I  could  mention  two 
such  series  honoris  causa.  Their  principal  de- 
fect, and  one  which  might  easily  be  remedied, 
is  that  the  extracts  are  not  long  enough.  By 
leaving  out  all  but  the  best-known  names,  a 
quite  representative  selection  can  be  made, 
sufficient  to  illustrate,  for  those  who  will  never 
go  on  to  the  advanced  study  of  English,  the 
chief  movements  and  reactions  in  the  history 
of  English  letters.  Even  so  it  will  be  well  to 
read,  especially  in  prose  (for  fewer  complete 
specimens  of  prose  than  of  verse  can  be  given 
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in  such  a  volume),  one  or  two  unabridged  works 
from  the  period  which  is  being  studied. 

The  limitations  of  the  historical  method  are 
obvious.  As  the  excellent  circular  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Education  on  the  teaching  of 
English  in  Secondary  Schools  puts  it  :  '  The 
time  for  reading  Milton  is  not  when  the  class 
are  reading  Seventeenth  Century  history,  but 
when  they  are  ready  for  Milton.'  But  cor- 
relation, within  due  limits,  is  always  an  advan- 
tage, and  such  a  series  as  has  been  described 
will  always  be  carefully  graded.  '  Samson 
Agonistes  '  will  not  be  suitable  for  boys  of 
thirteen,  nor  probably  will  '  Lycidas,'  but 
*  L' Allegro  '  and  some  of  the  sonnets  may  be. 
If,  however,  the  time  allowed  for  the  subject  is 
insufficient  for  such  a  scheme,  and  either  the 
historical  survey  or  the  reading  of  the  more 
important  works  in  complete  form  must  be 
abandoned,  the  former  will  be  sacrificed  with 
less  serious  loss.  If  the  boys  or  girls  are  inspired 
by  what  they  read,  they  will  probably  find  out 
more  about  English  literature  and  read  more 
of  the  great  authors  for  themselves.  If  they 
are  noT  inspired,  then  in  any  case  the  labour 
is  vain.  Our  object,  one  and  undivided,  must 
be  to  introduce  the  heir  to  his  inheritance,  to 
provide  the  '  Open  Sesame  '  and  let  the  fortunate 
finder  range  among  his  treasure-trove  at  will ; 
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and  if  we  can  here  and  there  catch  a  glimpse  of 
a  creative  spirit  brooding  over  realms  as  yet 
uninformed  by  the  light  of  genius,  it  is  there, 
in  the  great  treasury,  that  our  young  author 
will  best  learn  to  practise  his  art,  and,  tested 
first  by  the  lofty  but  lenient  judgment  of  past 
ages,  will  prepare  to  brave  the  more  uncertain 
fires  of  modern  criticism. 


XV 


THE    NEW    WAY    WITH    HISTORY    AND    GEOGRAPHY 

*  History  and  Geography  ' — the  combination 
seems  so  constant  and  so  familiar.  Is  it  due  to 
real  affinity,  or  to  a  more  or  less  fortuitous 
association  in  time-tables  and  the  like  ?  The 
nature  of  things  would  suggest  that  the  former 
is  the  correct  explanation.  The  two  studies, 
even  where  they  do  not  actually  overlap,  are 
always  complementary  to  one  another.  Geo- 
graphy is  never  complete  if  not  treated  in  rela- 
tion to  history,  nor  can  history  be  rightly  under- 
stood without  reference  to  geography.  But 
actual  experience  gives  the  lie  to  this  explana- 
tion. In  the  historic  past  at  the  Public  Schools, 
where  the  association  was  first  formed,  there  was 
little  attempt  to  treat  the  two  in  relation  to 
one  another.  If,  in  a  syllabus  of  subjects  for 
examination,  geography  was  set  down  as  studied 
'  with  the  history,'  it  merely  meant  that  one 
question  would  be  expected  of  the  type  of 
'  what  happened  in  your  period,   at  such  and 
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such  places,  and  where  are  they  situated  ?  ' 
In  other  words,  the  formula  was  an  excuse  for 
neglecting  geography.  This  unfortunate  science 
has  been  not  unaptly  named  '  The  Cinderella 
of  the  curriculum.'  It  was  lumped  together 
with  history,  as  just  about  fit  company  for 
a  study  which  itself  was  not  held  in  much 
educational  estimation.  There  was,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  more  excuse  for  treating  history  in 
this  cavalier  fashion,  for  it  is  a  very  difficult 
subject  to  teach.  Geography,  at  any  rate  with 
something  of  the  modern  apparatus,  or  at  least 
a  fairly  scientific  set  of  maps  to  aid,  is  certainly 
not  so  difficult  to  teach,  but  in  former  times 
nobody  thought  highly  enough  of  its  value, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  consider  how  it  should  be 
taught.  It  was,  in  short,  not  held  to  be  worth 
teaching.  I  will  illustrate  this  attitude  of 
bygone  times  by  two  reminiscences  from  my 
own  education.  At  the  preparatory  school 
where  I  was  instructed  (more  or  less)  we  used 
to  be  set  down  once  a  week  to  draw  a  map. 
When  the  outline  was  finished,  we  proceeded 
to  put  in  all  the  '  places  '  we  could  find.  Our 
atlases  were  not  uniform  :  some  boys  had 
brought  huge  tomes  of  ancient  device  from 
home,  full  of  minute,  if  somewhat  unscientific, 
markings,  which  had  been  imprinted  on  its 
sheets  at  a  date  somewhere  about   the  'forties. 
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But  the  shifting  of  boundaries  and  new  dis- 
coveries of  half  a  century  were  immaterial ; 
the  great  point  was  to  cram  in  all  the  '  places  ' 
you  could.  About  once  in  three  weeks  we  were 
called  up  in  class.  Each  boy  might  name  a 
*  place  '  in  turn  ;  if  the  boy  above  him  had 
not  marked  it  in  his  manuscript,  or  could  not 
find  it  in  the  inky  labyrinth,  the  namer  was 
allowed  to  '  show  and  go  up  ' ;  and  so  it  proceeded, 
the  boy  possessed  of  the  most  populous  atlas 
naturally  scoring  heavily.  That  was  '  teaching 
geography.'  At  my  Public  School  we  never 
studied  any  geography  at  all.  But  I  have  in 
my  possession  more  than  one  curious  little 
manual  of  '  Classical  Geography,'  or  '  The  Geo- 
graphy of  Southern  Europe,'  which  I  certainly 
never  looked  at  in  school  days.  They  were 
ordered  for  the  different  forms  and  then  com- 
pletely ignored.  Whether  the  theory  was  that 
we  read  them  for  ourselves,  I  do  not  know. 
Possibly  the  form-master  was  expected  to  teach 
the  subject,  but,  knowing  that  there  would  be 
no  examination  in  it,  simply  shirked  the  task. 
Anyhow,  there  they  sit  on  my  shelves  of  school 
books  in  their  virgin  integrity  to  this  day. 

History,  I  have  said,  is  a  difficult  subject 
to  teach,  but  not  equally  so  at  all  stages  of 
progress.  The  beginning  and  the  end  of  his- 
torical study  are  comparatively  easy.     At  first 
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it  is  just  a  series  of  anecdotes  and  simple 
character  studies.  They  may  or  may  not  be 
supplemented  by  tables  of  the  dates  of  English 
kings  and  queens.  Personally  I  do  not  regret 
having  learned  such  tables.  It  was  little  trouble, 
and  it  was  useful.  It  might,  indeed,  have  been 
better  to  remember  the  'Forty-five  or  the 
Declaration  of  ''']()  rather  than  King  George  II's 
accession  in  1727  or  George  Ill's  in  1760. 
Indeed,  the  elder  Pitt's  accession  to  ofHce 
would  have  been  better  than  the  latter  date, 
cutting  the  Seven  Years'  War,  as  it  does,  in 
two  at  a  comparatively  irrelevant  point.  But 
some  landmarks  are  better  than  none,  and  a 
little  purely  mnemonic  work  does  no  harm 
in  any  subject.  For  the  rest,  Alfred  and  the 
cakes,  or  even  Charles  I  and  the  Five  Members, 
are  scenes  which  appeal  to  the  imagination 
and  awaken  a  certain  historical  interest,  even  if 
their  real  significance  cannot  as  yet  be  realised. 
The  later  stage,  too,  is  comparatively  plain 
sailing  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view.  When 
a  boy  can  apprehend  a  generalisation,  or,  better 
still,  make  one,  he  is  reaching  the  adult  stage, 
and  the  adult  mind,  being  of  the  nature  of  the 
teacher's  own,  is  a  more  familiar  and  intelligible 
field.  Moreover,  the  boy  can  then  begin  to 
learn  for  himself  with  profit.  It  is  the  inter- 
mediate   stage     that    presents     the     difficulty, 
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and  most  of  the  boys  at  a  Public  School — the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Forms  almost  entirely — 
are  at  that  stage.  They  have  grown  out  of 
Alfred  and  the  cakes,  but  they  cannot  yet 
realise  the  importance  of  religious  differences, 
while  taxes  are  to  them  an  affair  of  blue  envelopes 
and  cheques,  with  a  vague  association  of  political 
posters.  Nobody  will  believe  the  difficulty 
of  getting  a  Fourth  Form  boy  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  a  Nonconformist  till  he  has 
tried.  The  boy  has  a  vague  and  comprehensive 
formula  of  '  people  who  wanted  to  worship 
as  they  liked  ' — a  phrase  which  probably  appeals 
to  him  because  of  his  trials  of  endurance  in 
chapel,  where  he  worships  for  the  most  part 
as  other  people  like — and  uses  it  to  define 
Roman  Catholics,  Anglicans,  Presbyterians, 
Quakers,  with  equal  impartiality  at  all  periods 
of  history — and,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  equal 
truth.  The  principal  resource  with  him  is 
military  history.  He  never  fails  to  rise  to 
some  enthusiasm  about  the  tactics  at  Trafalgar, 
or  the  question  as  to  whether  there  was  a  real 
wooden  palisade  at  Hastings.  We  never  fail 
to  experience  a  thrill  at  the  dramatic  moment 
when  Edward  HI  gets  over  the  ford  at  Blanche- 
taque  while  the  tide  is  down,  or  James  IV  fires 
his  tents  at  Flodden  (there  Scott  comes  to 
our  assistance).     But  it  is  all  rather  a  personal 
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matter.  It  is  a  useful  subject,  because  it 
simply  cannot  be  drudged.  The  result  is  too 
deadly  even  for  the  sort  of  man  who  likes  to 
do  exactly  the  same  thing  in  the  same  way 
in  the  same  week  of  term  every  year  for  forty 
years.  But  it  is  rather  anxious  and  exacting 
work.  So  much  depends  on  an  inspiration, 
which  may  not  come.  Then  there  is  the 
difficulty  of  the  textbook.  Even  if  you  have 
secured  a  tolerable  specimen  of  that  prolific 
but  unlovely  species  (how  the  publishers  must 
fatten  on  them  !),  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  it  ?  Must  you  just  see  that  its  information 
is  wound  in  and  then  wound  out  again  ?  And 
shall  you  get  through  it  in  one  year  or  spread 
it  over  two  ?  Some  men  are  of  opinion  that 
the  Fourth  Form  should  just  cover  the  ground 
over  and  over  again,  the  whole  of  English 
history  (and  no  thought  of  anything  outside 
it),  in  a  year,  till  through  sheer  familiarity 
the  thing  sticks.  But  the  drawback  is  that 
it  doesn't  stick.  Until  Barebones  Parliament 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights  have  somehow  been 
illuminated  by  the  historical  imagination — 
seen  as  actual  happenings  in  their  dramatic 
setting — they  will  not  keep  fast  in  the  memory 
even  as  names.  In  despair  of  the  textbook, 
there  has  recently  been  a  movement  on  foot 
to  put  boys  in  possession  of  extracts  from  the 
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original  authorities  and  let  them  draw  their 
own  conclusions.  I  have  even  come  across 
an  enthusiastic  teacher  who  kept  a  kind  of 
scrap-book  and  miniature  museum,  beginning 
with  worked  flints  and  ending  with  an  architect's 
plan  of  the  South  African  Parliament  buildings, 
with  the  aid  of  which  his  classes  construct 
their  own  textbook  from  beginning  to  end. 
But  the  main  difficulty  here  is  that  original 
authorities,  so  far  as  they  are  documents,  are 
generally  long-winded,  prosy,  and  obscure.  If 
we  must  work  that  way,  we  had  better  construct 
our  own  documents,  or  at  any  rate  considerably 
adapt  the  old  ones.  This  sort  of  fiction  has 
been  admirably  worked  by  Mr.  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher, 
whose  '  Sir  Roger  of  Tubney  '  is  a  perfect  god- 
send to  the  schoolmaster.  It  is  all  there — the 
common  strip  of  the  Saxon  peasants,  the 
Baron's  castle,  the  Elizabethan  adventurer, 
the  private's  letter  from  Waterloo — and,  being 
written  in  a  language  intelligible  to  the  common 
folk  of  Fourth  Forms  (though,  as  a  teacher,  I 
could  have  something  to  say  against  the  out- 
and-out  slang,  as  well  as  to  certain  prejudices 
that  mar  a  good  deal  of  that  enlivening 
*  Introductory  History '),  it  is  preferable  to 
the  real  original  charters,  or  even  to  Froissart. 
Beyond  the  Fifth  Forms  we  are  in  open 
waters   again,  for   the  master  can  then  lecture 
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with  profit,  the  boy  can  read  advanced 
histories  for  himself,  and  can  write  essays 
thereon. 

Space  would  fail  me  if  I  were  to  sing 
adequately  the  praises  of  modern  geography. 
When  properly  treated,  it  is  a  happy  medley 
of  elementary  science,  ethnology,  economics, 
politics,  and  mathematics,  all  applied  to  facts 
of  great  reality,  which  are  often  familiar  in 
everyday  experience.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  a 
schoolmaster  remark  that  it  is  the  one  branch 
of  the  curriculum  which  really  deals  with 
common  sense. 

Those  who  think  slightly  of  geographical 
study  as  a  matter  of  remembering  names  with- 
out much  to  remember  them  by,  will  hardly 
believe  that  to  ask  boys  to  write  down  simple 
facts  from  plain  observation  of  certain  well- 
constructed  maps  or  charts  is  a  better  exercise 
in  accuracy  than  the  '  principal  parts  '  of  the 
third  conjugation.  But  it  is  so.  And  as  for 
simple  calculations  and  deductions,  we  have 
here  some  object-lessons  in  the  principles  of 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  and  other  forms  of 
deduction,  as  exacting  as  the  whole  of  Colenso 
will  provide  ;  we  have  opportunity  for  analysis 
just  as  delicate  as  in  the  uses  of  the  Subjunctive, 
and  far  nearer  to  reality  than  can  be  found  in 
consular  elections  and  auxiliary  cohorts.     The 
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careless  boy,  who  writes  down  the  difference 
in  degrees  of  latitude  between  20  deg.  N.  and 
30  deg.  S.  as  10,  is  shown  up  to  perfection,  and 
the  muddle-headed  boy,  who  always  finds  it 
difficult  to  know  when  to  multiply  and  when 
to  divide,  will  be  more  suitably  puzzled  by  being 
asked  to  calculate  the  temperature  at  the  top 
of  Kilimanjaro  (given  the  isotherm  at  sea-level, 
the  height  of  the  mountain,  and  the  reduction 
in  temperature  per  100  ft.  of  elevation)  than 
through  papering  irregular  walls,  or  emptying 
baths  of  an  unusual  cubic  capacity  in  an 
astonishing  period  of  time.  If  he  arrives  at 
a  many  times  more  than  equatorial  degree  of 
heat,  the  result  is  as  perfectly  self-correcting 
as  any  Montessori  apparatus.  Higher  problems 
than  these  of  course  abound.  Geology  is  with 
us  throughout,  and  statistics  of  trade  and 
natural  productivity  bring  us  to  the  verge  of 
economics,  or  well  over  it.  The  numerical 
facts  about  religions  open  yet  other  doors  of 
interest,  and  if  we  ourselves  have  been  abroad 
and  can  supply  real  photos  from  which  facts  can 
be  observed  or  inferences  made — but  there 
again  comes  the  personal  factor.  I  do  sometimes, 
however,  wish  when  I  read  of  speeches  made 
by  antiquated  classicists  in  defence  of  com- 
pulsory Greek,  or  Latin  syntactical  analysis, 
as    being    the    only   good    media    available    for 
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making  boys  think,  that  I  could  put  a 
modern  geography  book  into  the  hands  of  the 
speakers,  or  send  them  to  hear  a  lesson  by  a 
geographical  specialist  in  a  room  well  equipped 
with  apparatus.  I  fancy  it  would  make  them 
think. 


XVI 

HOME  THOUGHTS  FROM  ABROAD 


If  the  Englishman  is  incurably  insular,  the 
English  schoolmaster  is  still  more  so.  Deter- 
mined to  do  what  I  could  to  remove  this  reproach 
in  my  own  person,  I  recently  obtained  permission, 
through  the  kind  offices  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
to  visit  the  famous  Cantonal  Schools  of  Zurich,  of 
which  I  now  propose  to  give  some  account.-^ 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  in  full  detail 
the  organisation  of  education  in  Switzerland,  or 

'  For  the  benefit  of  readers  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
organisation  of  schools  of  the  German  type,  and  the  accompany- 
ing nomenclature,  I  will  here  set  forth  the  different  ramifications 
of  the  Zurich  Secondary  Schools  for  boys,  in  tabular  form  ; 

I.  Gymnasium  (preparing  boys  mainly  for  professional  careers 

through    a    predominantly  literary   and    '  humanistic ' 
curriculum)  divided  into 

A.  LiUrargymnasium,    in     which    both  B.  Kealgymnasium,  in  which  English  or 

Latin   and  Greek  are  studied,  and  Italian    takes   the  place  of  Greek, 

the  '  bias  '  is  literary  and  linguistic  and    the   '  bias  '   is    slightly    more 

throughout ;    roughly    correspond-  towards   Science ;     roughly    corre- 

ing  to  the   'classical  side'   at   an  spending  to  the  'modern  side'  at 

English  school.  an  English  school. 

II.  Handehschule.      )  Wholly  modern   schools,   preparing  for 

[    commercial    or  industrial  careers,  and 

III.  Industrieschule.  j    housed  separately  from  the  Gymnasium. 
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even  in  Zurich,  as  a  whole.  Such  matters  form 
the  contents  of  many  oflficial  reports,  nor  is  my 
experience  adequate  to  deal  with  them.  I  shall 
simply  set  down  the  impressions  of  an  English 
Public  School  master  when  confronted  for  the 
first  time  with  methods  which  are  not  English. 
An  Englishman  is  naturally  led  by  his  lack  of 
acquaintance  with  the  institutions  of  other 
countries  to  find  surprising  novelty  in  that 
which  to  others  is  commonplace ;  yet  the 
proportion  which  novelty  bore  to  familiarity  was 
not  so  high  as  I  had  anticipated.  In  externals 
I  found  nothing  strikingly  uncommon  at  the 
Zurich  schools.  When  I  walked  up  the  stone 
steps  of  that  severe  but  not  repellent  building 
which  contains  the  Gymnasium,  heard  the 
electric  bell  which  announced  the  end  of  a 
'  period,'  and  saw  boys  of  all  sizes  pour  chatter- 
ing into  the  shady  playground  for  their  interval, 
I  could  almost  have  believed  myself  to  be  within 
the  precincts  of  one  of  our  great  English  Grammar 
Schools.  Moreover,  there  was  scarcely  a  class 
in  which  I  did  not  see  faces  which  reminded 
me  of  former  pupils  of  my  own.  This  was 
possibly  due  to  the  common  Teutonic  strain 
(and  the  occasional  dark  tinge  of  an  Italian  face 
tended  to  dissolve  the  illusion),  but  the  im- 
pression was  not  confined  to  outward  appearance. 
The  reactions  were  the  same.     The  boys  acted 
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and  behaved  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
English  boys  would  under  the  influence  of  the 
various  temperaments  of  their  instructors.  At 
first,  indeed,  the  educational  machine  appeared 
a  little  too  perfect,  and  I  was  afraid  that  my 
experience  would  be  one  of  continual  humilia- 
tion. It  was  a  positive  relief  to  find  classes 
where  boys  did  occasionally  talk  at  the  back, 
and  sometimes  indulged  in  reveries  while  their 
teacher  discoursed.  The  diversities  of  their 
dress  did  not  strike  me  as  strange.  There  was 
every  variety,  from  the  black  suit  of  the  mourner, 
to  brown,  bare  legs  and  sandals,  better  adapted 
to  the  trying  temperature  which  prevailed  even 
in  September.  But  rarely  did  one  notice  any- 
thing slovenly  or  untidy  in  their  apparel.  One 
certainly  did  not  miss  the  inflexible  uniformity 
of  most  English  Public  School  costume — 
reflecting,  as  it  always  seems  to  me,  a  similarly 
dull  uniformity  of  mental  habit. 

As  to  their  general  behaviour,  it  was,  of 
course,  necessary  to  discount  something  for  the 
presence  of  a  stranger.  But  for  a  fairly  prac- 
tised eye  it  is  not  difficult  to  judge  how  much 
should  be  allowed  on  this  account.  Moreover, 
in  Zurich  they  are  so  accustomed  to  the  visits 
of  strangers  that  they  take  them  as  a  matter  of 
course.  And  there  is  one  criterion  by  means 
of   which   even    the    casual    visitor   can   gather 
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much  as  to  the  general  tone  of  a  school.  The 
manners  of  the  boys  were  certainly  not  inferior 
to  those  of  the  best  Public  School  boys,  and 
most  decidedly  better  than  those  of  the  worst. 
I  feel  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
because  I  did  observe  enough  exceptions  to  prove 
the  rule.  If  this  is  so,  it  should  give  us  pause 
before  claiming  that  all  the  elaborate  machinery 
of  our  English  boarding  system  is  necessary  to 
produce  such  comparatively  simple  moral  traits. 
In  Zurich  there  is  no  more  special  apparatus  for 
exercising  moral  influence  than  is  customary  in 
most  educational  institutions  on  the  Continent. 
I  was  told  that  there  is  little  intercourse  of  a 
social  and  informal  nature  between  masters  and 
boys,  although  every  effort  is  made  to  promote 
it.  School  societies  do  not  seem  to  flourish. 
When  I  questioned  the  boys  on  this  point,  they 
appeared  to  find  nothing  more  definite  to  point 
to  than  country  excursions.  When  I  asked 
what  they  did  there,  the  reply  was  '  We  eat.' 
But  there  is  one  element  in  their  education 
which  is  capable  of  accounting  for  much  moral 
strength.  They  all  strike  one  as  possessed  of 
the  idea  that  the  object  of  their  being  at  school 
is  to  learn,  and  that,  whether  they  like  it  or 
not,  that  is  the  most  serious  feature  in  their 
present  situation.  I  do  not  wish  to  attach 
undue  importance  to  the  incident,   but  it  was 
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certainly   not    without    significance    that    when 
the  Professor  of  English  at  the  Gymnasium,  at 
my  request,  informed  one  of  his  higher  classes 
that  I  should  like  to  talk  informally  with  a  few 
of  them  after  school  hours,  practically  the  whole 
class  volunteered  to  stay.     I  confess  that  I  was 
not  without  apprehension  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
thus  defencelessly  invading  the  lions'  den,  but 
it    became    apparent    at    the    outset    that    their 
wish  was  really  to  talk  English,  not  to  enjoy  an 
unusual  sensation.     I  could  not  help  wondering 
in  how  many  English  Public  Schools  it  would  be 
safe  to  make  such  an  experiment.     I  also  gather 
from  the  published  programme  of  the  Cantonal 
Schools    that    the    ethical    value    of   individual 
'  subjects  '  is  recognised  no  less  than  the  general 
influence  on  character  of  a  '  working  tradition.' 
But  the  impression  of  novelty  chiefly  came  over 
me  in  observing  the  way  in  which  they  climb  the 
school   ladder.     Within    each    class    there    were 
few  of  those  stupendous  contrasts  which  must 
greatly  surprise  the  casual  visitor  to  our  Public 
Schools.    The  phenomenon  of  the  stranded  duffer 
is  rare.     Though  I  was  told  that  the  boys  sat 
in  order  of  merit  according  to  their  last  report, 
I    could   rarely   distinguish   the    top    from    the 
bottom.     In  size  and  age,  too,  they  were  very 
similar.     Only  in  one  case,  in  a  higher  elementary 
class,  did  I  notice  any  obvious  dissimilarity  of 
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physical  growth,  and  that  proved  to  be  an 
amalgamation  of  two  classes.  Now  the  reason 
of  this  was  not  far  to  seek.  Practically  every 
boy  begins  at  the  lowest  class  of  the  school, 
with  the  same  necessary  minimum  of  attainment 
(a  minimum  which  appears  to  be  more  than 
nominal),  and  the  greater  number  of  them 
reach  one  of  the  classes  at  the  top,  having  spent 
a  year  at  each  stage  of  the  ladder.  Consequently 
it  is  possible  to  say  of  most  classes,  '  The  boys 
in  this  class  are  of  such  and  such  a  year,'  not 
as  in  so  many  cases  in  England,  '  They  are 
anything  from  13  to  17.'  How  do  they  attain 
to  this  result  ? 

The  answer  is  simple.  The  whole  system 
is  carefully  organised  with  a  view  to  directing 
a  boy's  energies  into  their  right  channel.  A 
boy  in  Zurich,  of  whatever  social  class,  must 
spend  the  first  years  of  his  education,  up  to 
the  age  of  twelve,  at  a  primary  school.  If 
he  shows  sufficient  ability,  he  will  then  (assisted 
by  public  money  when  necessary)  have  the  choice 
of  the  Gymnasium  and  a  '  humanistic '  education, 
or  of  a  higher  elementary  school,  which  will, 
if  the  scholar's  progress  justifies  the  step,  lead 
on  to  the  industrial  or  commercial  school,  and 
thence  probably  to  the  Polytechnikum  or 
technical  university.  If  he  joins  the  Gymnasium 
he  will  again  after  two  years  have  to  make  the 
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choice  between  the  literary  or  the  '  real  '  depart- 
ment, the  main  difference  being  that  he  will 
study  Greek  at  the  age  of  14  in  the  one  case, 
English  or  Italian  in  the  other,  besides  a  slight 
alteration  in  the  general  bias  of  his  training.  So 
careful  a  system  of  elimination  and  distinction 
will  necessarily  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  cultiva- 
tion of  '  duffers.'  There  are  boys,  it  is  true,  who 
miss  their  annual  promotion,  but  they  are 
not  allowed  to  remain  far  behind  the  normal 
attainment  of  their  age.  If  they  do,  it  is 
considered  that  they  have  not  justified  their 
further  retention  in  the  school.  The  English 
phenomenon  of  boys  who  start  in  the  middle 
of  the  school  and  soar  meteorically  to  the  top, 
while  others  start  at  the  bottom  and  think 
themselves  lucky  if  they  reach  the  middle, 
the  whole  being  nominally  a  single  organised 
course,  is  naturally  impossible  under  such 
circumstances.  For  one  accustomed  to  English 
ways  and  the  conception  of  an  '  upper '  and  a 
'  lower '  school,  which  represent  a  sort  of 
educational  heaven  and  hell,  it  is  difficult 
at  first  to  grasp  the  fact  that  it  is  possible 
and  profitable  to  organise  a  school  so  that 
boys  of  the  same  age  are  approximately  at 
the  same  stage  of  learning.  It  also  suggests 
the  thought  that  there  is  much  that  is  not 
desirable    about    the    meteoric    career,    not    to 
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mention  the  horrors  of  the  Slough  of  Despond. 
The  unfailing  terminal  promotion,  no  less  than 
the  early  '  scholarship,'  is,  with  us,  often  attained 
by  too  early  specialisation  and  a  neglect  of 
general  education  which  cannot  afterwards 
be  wholly  rectified.  If  a  boy  has  learnt  all 
that  is  to  be  learnt  at  each  stage  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  it  would  seem  to  prove  that 
he  is  not  provided  with  all  that  properly  belongs 
to  that  stage.  If  he  outstrips  his  fellows 
of  the  same  age  at  a  single  stride,  it  suggests 
the  reflection  that  those  fellows  would  most 
probably  be  better  occupied  with  some  other 
form  of  learning.  Possibly  in  Switzerland  the 
differences  of  capacity,  like  those  of  class, 
vary  less  with  us  and  keep  nearer  to  an  average. 
It  might  even  be  said  that  our  system  is  better 
adapted  for  the  production  of  geniuses.  But 
one  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  geniuses 
might  be  produced  without  such  a  constant 
and  systematic  production  of  failure  as  is  usual 
at  the  English  Public  Schools. 

One  other  familiar  feature  I  noted  to  be 
absent.  Corporal  punishment  is  unknown  in 
any  Swiss  school.  There  is  no  Federal  regulation 
against  it,  yet  it  is  universally  banned.  Now, 
the  main  contention  of  the  defenders  of  that 
form  of  correction  is  that  it  is  a  more  healthy, 
more  effective,  and  in  the  end  humaner  form 
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of  punishment  than  the  more  protracted  infliction 
of  detention  and  the  like.  This  is  a  legitimate 
argument  in  cases  where  punishments  of  other 
kinds  are  frequent  ;  but  at  Zurich  few  penalties 
of  any  kind  are  found  necessary.  It  is  hardly 
fair  to  establish  a  comparison  in  this  respect 
between  a  school  which  is  only  concerned  with 
hours  of  instruction,  and  one  which  has  the  com- 
plete charge  of  boys  in  school-time  and  play- 
time alike.  Still,  as  I  remarked  in  a  former 
chapter,  to  need  much  recourse  to  severe  punish- 
ments is  a  sign  of  weakness.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  there  are  not  circumstances  when  the 
most  summary  procedure  is  the  best.  But 
the  presence  of  that  necessity  is  itself,  in  some 
measure,  a  confession  of  failure.  A  school 
whose  punishments  are  few  and  trifling  must 
have  the  credit  of  its  achievement. 

II 

My  professional  interest  being  mainly  in 
the  teaching  of  languages  and  literature,  I 
was  chiefly  concerned  to  know  how  the  methods 
and  results  of  this  kind  of  teaching  in  Zurich 
compared  with  our  own.  In  Switzerland  it  is 
natural  that  languages  should  take  a  prominent 
place  in  the  scheme  of  education,  since  for 
geographical  reasons  it  is  important  for  men 
and  women  in  most  departments  of  life  to  speak 
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more  than  one  tongue,  and  often  three  or  four. 
The  matter  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  even 
that  language,  which  for  school  purposes  in 
Zurich  is  regarded  as  the  mother-tongue,  is 
to  some  extent  foreign.  Dialect  is  banned 
within  the  class-room,  and  it  is  the  task  of  the 
primary  schools  to  lay  a  sound  foundation 
of  pure  German.  Nor  is  the  instruction  in 
this  subject  by  any  means  abandoned  at  the 
higher  stages.  In  the  Gymnasium  and  its 
fellow-institutions  German  speech,  reading,  and 
composition  are  systematically  developed  on 
more  advanced  and  literary  lines.  This  is 
one  point  in  which  the  countries  of  Europe 
are  setting  us  a  shining  example,  which  here 
and  there,  and  somewhat  late  in  the  day,  we 
are  beginning  to  copy.  But  the  object  of 
language  teaching  in  Zurich  is  by  no  means 
exclusively  utilitarian,  if  we  may  trust  the 
formal  professions  of  the  school  programme. 
For  instance,  the  English  course  in  the  Real- 
gymnasium  aims  not  only  at  a  practical  mastery 
of  the  English  tongue,  but  also  '  a  perception 
of  the  relationship  between  the  German  and 
English  languages,'  and  '  so  far  as  possible, 
an  acquaintance  with  modern  English  culture 
and  current  of  thought  (GetsUsrichtung).^ 

Now  the  Swiss  are  a  practical  people,  and 
it  is  certain  that   they  would  not  pursue   the 
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shadow  of  an  elusive  culture  if  it  did  not  prove 
to  be  worth  their  while.  I  inquired  carefully 
whether  there  was  any  complaint  as  to  the 
type  of  education  which  is  given  in  Zurich, 
and  which,  with  differences  of  organic  detail, 
prevails  throughout  Switzerland.  I  could  hear 
of  none.  Employers  do  not  complain  of  its 
*  unpractical  character,'  and  the  only  criticism 
which  is  commonly  heard  is  that  boys  cannot 
do  this  or  that  '  so  well  as  it  was  done  in  our 
day,'  an  allegation  which  the  proper  pride  of 
every  generation  finds  it  necessary  to  make 
about  its  successor.  Yet  it  is  clear  from  the 
time-table  of  the  Industrieschule  that  '  general ' 
education  is  maintained  till  the  very  end  of 
the  school  course.  German,  French,  English, 
History,  and  Natural  History  are  universally 
studied  throughout  the  school,  three  hours  a 
week  being  the  minimum  given  to  all  but  the 
last-named  subject  in  the  higher  classes.  Any- 
thing like  *  specialisation  '  of  the  narrow  kind 
which  was  till  recently,  at  any  rate,  rather  com- 
mon at  our  Public  Schools,  such  as  to  involve 
the  abandonment  at  about  the  age  of  sixteen 
of  all  but  some  rather  scrappy  if  not  wholly 
nominal  toying  with  '  English  subjects,'  is  un- 
known in  the  higher  schools  of  Zurich.  But  the 
most  remarkable  development  on  the  side  of 
culture,  and  that  which  is  most  open  to  criticism. 
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is  the  language  course  of  the  Literargymnasium. 
High-German,  as  was  above  stated,  is  mastered 
at  the  primary  school  and  can  at  this  stage, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  be  counted  as  the 
mother- tongue.  In  the  first  year  Latin  is 
added  ;  in  the  second  French  ;  in  the  third 
Greek,  These  three  remain  compulsory  for 
the  rest  of  the  course,  and  in  the  fifth  year  it  is 
usual  to  take  one  of  the  optional  subjects, 
English  or  Italian,  or,  in  the  case  of  boys  intended 
for  the  Church,  it  may  be  Hebrew.  The  number 
of  hours  per  week  spent  on  each  language  dimin- 
ishes slightly  as  time  goes  on,  but  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  most  boys  on  the  '  literary  side  '  will 
be  learning  four  foreign  languages,  in  addition 
to  German.  The  scheme  of  the  Realgyninasium 
is  not  dissimilar,  except  that  English  is  added 
instead  of  Greek  in  the  fourth  year,  and  the 
total  number  of  hours  spent  upon  languages 
is  about  25  per  cent.  less. 

It  will  be  seen  that  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  adopt  what  we  may  call  the  intensive 
system  of  the  German  reformed  schools,  partially 
adopted  at  the  Perse  School,  Cambridge,  and 
some  other  English  schools,  whose  principle 
is  to  concentrate  upon  each  language  in  turn 
and  to  omit  each  one  as  soon  as  sufficiently 
mastered.  The  principle  at  Zurich  is  a  Latin 
basis  for  the  whole  and  the  parallel  study  of 
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several  languages.  The  danger  of  this  is  not 
only  the  risk  of  mental  confusion  and  vertigo, 
but  that  the  teaching  will  become  thinner  and 
less  effective  as  time  goes  on. 

To  judge  adequately  of  the  effects  of  such  a 
system  is  impossible  without  a  very  intimate 
and  prolonged  acquaintance  with  it.  But  I 
noted  one  or  two  facts  which  seemed  to  me 
significant  as  to  its  success  or  the  reverse.  In 
the  Industrial  and  Commercial  Schools  no  ancient 
language  is  taught  at  all,  although  from  five 
to  ten  compulsory  hours  are  devoted  to  English 
and  French  per  week.  I  inquired  of  the 
Professor  of  English  in  the  Industrial  School 
whether  he  found  the  absence  of  a  Latin  founda- 
tion to  be  a  disadvantage.  His  answer  was 
that  he  missed  the  occasional  convenience  of 
being  able  to  point  to  the  Latin  origin  of  a  word, 
but  that,  with  regard  to  the  general  facility 
of  learning  a  modern  language,  he  did  not  think 
it  much  loss.  Again,  with  regard  to  the 
'  voluntary  '  English  at  the  top  of  the  Literar- 
gymnasium,  I  was  recommended  not  to  hear 
a  lesson  at  this  stage,  because  their  attain- 
ment was  necessarily  so  slight.  Politeness  con- 
sequently prevented  me  from  pressing  my 
demand,  but  it  would  have  been  interesting 
to  hear  the  result  of  this  voluntary  couple  of 
hours  a  week  squeezed  into  the  chinks  between 
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German,  French,  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  to  have 
compared  them  with  the  Greekless  English  of 
the  Realgymnasium  or  the  unclassical  equi- 
valent of  the  more  practical  schools.  I  might 
add  in  passing  that  the  instructor  in  science  at 
one  of  the  senior  classes  at  the  Industrieschule 
made  light  of  the  claim  that  the  study  of 
Greek  was  necessary  for  the  understanding 
of  scientific  terms,  a  contention  which,  as  em- 
ployed by  our  advocates  of  '  compulsory  '  Greek, 
has  always  struck  me  as  one  of  the  thinnest 
pieces  of  special  pleading  I  have  ever  encountered. 
The  position  of  Greek  in  the  Literar- 
gymnasium  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant point  for  consideration  with  regard  to 
the  language-teaching  of  the  Zurich  system. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  boys  there 
do  not  study  it  because  it  is  required  of  all  at 
the  University,  or  because  it  is  the  universal 
tradition  of  the  schools,  or  for  any  equally 
solemn  and  insufficient  reason,  but  because  they 
are  boys  who  have  given  proof  that  their 
faculties  are  of  the  literary  and  linguistic  rather 
than  the  mathematical  or  scientific  order. 
Moreover,  the  object  of  their  study  is,  to  quote 
once  more  the  words  of  the  prospectus,  '  an 
introduction  to  the  Greek  language  and  to  the 
understanding  of  such  Greek  writers  as,  through 
their    aesthetic    value    and    the    importance    of 
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their  contents,  have  an  immediate  effect,  and 
give  some  insight  into,  the  intellectual  life  of 
Greece.'  In  other  words,  it  is  a  '  culture  ' 
subject,  and  its  aim  is  not  so  much  '  mental 
gymnastic  '  (most  unfortunate  of  terms  !),  but 
the  direct  and  immediate  influence  of  a  great 
literature.  Here,  I  thought,  was  the  Greek 
language  in  its  right  position  and  fulfilling  its 
right  function.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised, 
therefore,  when  the  master,  who  was  about 
to  introduce  me  to  his  class  of  beginners  (they 
were  only  in  their  second  term  of  Greek),  said, 
in  answer  to  my  remark  that  more  boys  learned 
Greek  with  us  than  were  capable  of  profiting  by 
it,  that  with  them  it  was  the  same  !  They  did, 
indeed,  seem  to  find  it  very  difficult — more  so 
than  any  other  subject  which  I  saw  at  an  early 
stage.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that 
most  of  these  boys  do  eventually  get  some 
benefit  out  of  their  study.  If,  as  I  gathered, 
it  is  usual  for  the  majority  of  boys  to  reach 
the  higher  classes,  they  certainly  do  meet  the 
mind  of  Greece  ;  and,  as  in  Switzerland  they 
follow  the  German  plan  of  discarding  com- 
position when  the  elementary  stage  is  passed, 
and  concentrating  all  forces  on  the  understand- 
ing and  translation  into  German  of  the  greatest 
authors,  they  must  make  a  real  acquaintance 
with    the    noblest    of    literatures.     I    heard    a 

L2 
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senior  class  translate  and  discuss  two  or  three 
pages  of  Plato  in  an  hour's  lesson.  They  had 
not,  I  think,  the  facility  of  dealing  with  the 
language,  which  one  would  expect  in  the  fourth 
year,  if  it  were  a  living  language  which  were 
thus  treated  ;  but  it  could  at  least  be  said  that 
it  was  just  worth  the  trouble,  provided  that  one 
could  ensure  that  the  great  majority  of  learners 
reached  that  stage.  Still,  I  confess  that  my 
recollection  of  the  flounderings  of  that  elemen- 
tary class,  and  the  negative  opinion  of  their 
teacher,  left  a  doubt  in  my  mind.  There  must 
be  some  wreckage  left  upon  the  waters. 

One  other  point  perhaps  calls  for  mention 
here.  In  the  department  of  languages,  the 
usual  tale  of  written  exercises  is  exacted  from 
the  boys,  and  I  was  informed  that  the  average 
number  corrected  by  each  master  was  about  150. 
This  is  probably  not  higher  than  the  standard 
which  usually  obtains  in  England,  but  the 
question  of  the  value  and  necessity  of  such 
a  burden  certainly  calls  for  discussion.  Just 
because  it  is  a  drudge,  and  to  some  extent 
necessary,  authorities  are  disinclined  to  relax 
the  severity  of  the  task.  But  to  justify  such  a 
soul-killing  exaction  (especially  deadening  when 
dealing  mostly  with  sentences  of  the  '  Balbus 
was  building  a  wall '  type)  it  must  be  proved 
to  be  indispensable.     Some  people  are  beginning 
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to  regard  these  infinite  and  elaborate  correc- 
tions not  only  as  far  from  indispensable,  but 
in  many  cases  as  equivalent  to  pouring  water 
through  sieves,  except  where  it  is  possible  to 
deal  with  the  mistakes  publicly  in  class.  If  it 
could  be  ensured  that  any  time  saved  from  this 
toil  would  be  devoted  by  the  teacher  to  improv- 
ing his  knowledge  of  his  own  subject  or  his 
culture  generally,  the  change  would  certainly  be 
economical. 

Ill 

We  have  already  given  some  attention  to 
two  of  the  chief  problems  in  education  which 
our  generation  has  to  face.  One  was,  How 
far  are  we  right  in  teaching  subjects  for  the 
sake  of  their  indirect  value  ?  The  other.  What 
is  the  true  meaning  of  '  interest  '  and  how 
is  it  best  secured  ?  To  these  we  may  add  a 
third  of  a  more  definitely  practical  nature  : 
How  are  we  to  establish  perfect  equality  of 
opportunity  in  face  of  existing  social  distinctions? 
This  last  presents  no  difficulty  in  Switzerland. 
There  is  already  the  fullest  opportunity  for 
all.  Public  assistance  is  always  fully  forth- 
coming for  those  who  need  ;  the  range  of  class 
distinction  is  not  great,  and,  such  as  it  is, 
I  was  confidently  assured  that  it  is  not  felt 
at   all   within   the   schools.     Doctor's   son   and 
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labourer's  son  work  at  the  same  desk  without 
any  feeling  of  incongruity,  and  such  social 
difficulties  as  have  arisen  in  London,  owing  to 
the  introduction  of  the  '  free-place '  system, 
are  inconceivable  in  Zurich.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  in  a  country,  whose  social  conditions 
are  much  more  complicated,  the  problem  might 
be  as  easily  solved  ;  but  I  am  convinced  that 
the  existence  of  the  difficulty  not  only  presents 
obstacles  to  that  complete  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, which  all  friends  of  education  desire, 
but  even  impedes  educational  efficiency.  So 
long  as  social  reasons  influence  the  British 
parent  in  choosing  a  school  course  for  his  son 
it  will  not  be  easy,  if  indeed  possible,  to  classify 
boys  according  to  their  true  natural  bent, 
and  to  organise  the  schools  so  as  to  meet  their 
real  needs.  If  a  boy,  whatever  his  capacity 
and  ultimate  destination,  must  be  somehow 
pushed  through  school  to  University  in  order 
that  he  may  be  educated  in  a  certain  milieu, 
the  result  will  be  that  he  will  be  expected  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  school,  not  the  school  to 
him  :  and  that  is  an  inversion  of  the  true 
method.  I  offer  no  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
existence  of  these  drawbacks  in  a  country  like 
England  is  inevitable.  I  only  point  out  that 
from  the  educational  point  of  view  Switzerland 
is   happy  in  being  free   from  them.     Whether 
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as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  much  interchange 
between  such  classes  as  exist  among  the  Swiss, 
or  whether,  in  the  main,  heredity  still  determines 
the  calling,  so  that  the  shopkeeper's  son  becomes 
a  shopkeeper  and  the  labourer's  a  labourer,  I 
was  unable  to  ascertain.  Perhaps  the  matter 
has  not  been  statistically  investigated,  but  it 
is  of  the  highest  importance  that  such  inquiries 
should  be  made  for  the  purposes  both  of 
sociology  and  education. 

With  regard  to  interest,  we  have  seen  that 
it  is  an  elusive  term,  the  theoretical  misuse 
of  which  may  easily  lead  to  a  false  application 
in  practice.  In  general  I  can  say  that  the 
boys  in  Zurich  were  mostly  interested  in  what 
they  did,  if  keenness  and  lively  activity  in  work 
are,  as  I  take  them  to  be,  the  chief  symptoms 
of  interest.  This  result  does  not  follow  solely 
from  the  right  adaptation  of  task  to  pupil, 
nor  solely  from  a  right  method  on  the  part  of 
a  teacher.  It  arises  from  the  union  of  both, 
and  the  co-operation  with  both  of  the  will 
of  the  pupils.  Nor  is  this  element  of  will  a 
matter  which  varies  with  the  individual  case 
only.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  will  of  a 
school,  which  is  intimately  associated  with 
that  all-important  factor  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded — the  tradition  of  work.  In  the 
cantonal  schools   at  Zurich,   the   tradition   and 
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the  will  were  present ;  the  method  and  the 
stimulus  varied,  as  they  always  must  vary, 
with  the  individual  teacher.  On  the  whole, 
the  junior  classes  struck  me  as  brighter  and 
keener  than  the  senior,  but  that  is  the  natural 
condition  when  education  is  normal.  At  least 
the  younger  boys  would  be  expected  to  make 
more  demonstration  of  their  keenness.  I  was 
a  good  deal  impressed  by  the  fact  that  (as  is 
probably  the  case  in  most  Continental  schools) 
their  energy  was  in  no  way  diminished  by  the 
comparative  absence  of  that  plague  of  the 
higher  schools  in  England,  competition  by 
means  of  marks.  It  has  always  been  my  opinion 
that  boys  will  be  as  eager  to  answer  questions 
and  assist  with  the  navigation  of  the  educational 
ship  without  a  definite  registration  of  their 
contribution  in  terms  of  marks  and  place- 
taking  as  with  it,  provided  always  that  they  have 
been  habituated  to  that  system  from  the  first. 
Here  I  had  abundant  ocular  and  aural  demon- 
stration of  the  fact.  Not  that  the  competitive 
element  was  wholly  absent.  The  consciousness 
is  always  there  that  every  little  helps  to  build 
up  that  estimate  which  the  master  will  register 
in  his  next  report.  At  the  same  time  the  lesson 
is  felt  to  be  the  important  thing,  and  the  place- 
taking  a  remote  and  secondary  affair.  With  us  it 
is,  unfortunately,  too  often  the  reverse.     But  I 
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shall  have  occasion   to   return  to   this   subject 
later. 

With  regard  to  method,  the  teachers  are 
allowed  a  generous  freedom,  and  they  avail 
themselves  of  it.  There  is  certainly  no  tendency 
to  sugar  instruction.  Some  of  the  best  lessons 
that  I  heard  were  concerned  with  comparatively 
tedious  matters  of  grammar  and  syntax  ;  yet 
there  was  no  flagging,  despite  a  good  deal  of 
repetition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  best  lesson 
of  all  was  given  by  a  French  professor,  who 
said  that  he  troubled  little  about  grammar.  In 
the  same  way  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  lessons  in  modern  languages 
should  be  conducted  from  the  beginning  through 
the  medium  of  that  language.  Here  I  must 
say  in  passing  that  the  method  which  showed 
the  best  results  seemed  to  be  the  introduction 
of  the  subject  in  the  native  tongue  and  the 
gradual  discarding  of  the  same  in  favour  of 
the  foreign  medium  as  the  class  progressed. 
The  other  method  seemed  confusing  :  it 
took  so  much  time  for  the  class  to  make  out 
what  the  teacher  was  after.  But  the  best 
teacher  was  heard  least  in  any  tongue.  The 
class  did  most  of  the  speaking.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  in  the  region  of  languages  that  I 
observed  the  most  distinct  signs  of  boredom. 
There  is  impressed  upon  my  mind  the  contrast 
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between  an  advanced  lecture  on  chemistry, 
which  I  heard  at  the  Industrial  School,  and 
the  translation  of  a  Latin  author  with  boys  of 
the  same  age  in  the  Gymnasium.  In  the  first 
case  they  all  seemed  to  be  occupied  ;  in  the 
second  the  teacher  was  feverishly  energetic, 
one  boy  at  a  time  was  moderately  active,  and 
the  rest  somnolent.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  language  teaching 
there  is  a  danger  of  this  result  arising.  It  needs 
an  inspiration  to  keep  a  whole  class  actively 
co-operating  in  the  interpretation  of  an  author. 
It  is  possible  that  with  higher  classes  the 
substitution  of  the  lecture  for  the  translation 
lesson  would  sometimes  be  advisable  ;  just  as 
in  University  courses  the  reverse  would  often 
be  stimulating. 

As  to  the  whole  language  question,  despite 
the  undoubted  advantage  which  they  have  in 
Zurich  over  us,  owing  to  the  greater  discrimina- 
tion employed  in  mutually  adapting  subjects  and 
boys,  I  was  not  led  to  modify  greatly  my  rooted 
conviction  that  the  undue  multiplication  of 
languages  is  Babel — the  confusion  of  tongues. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  for  the  purposes 
of  general  education  and  culture  the  thorough 
acquirement  of  one  foreign  language  is  better 
than  the  fragments  of  many ;  if  necessity 
requires  the   knowledge  of  two   or   three,   then 
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each  should  be  added  one  at  a  time,  when, 
and  not  till  when,  the  last  is  mastered.  Only 
in  the  cases  where  Nature  cries  out  for  languages, 
i.e.  where  the  pupil  is  unusually  gifted  with 
linguistic  or  literary  powers,  is  it  desirable 
that  the  total  of  languages  learned  should 
be  large.  The  few  upper  classes  of  the  Literar- 
gymnasium  at  Zurich  represented  the  total 
number  of  boys  who  were  learning  Greek  in 
the  Canton,  and  I  was  informed  that  even  they 
were  too  many. 

With  the  last  and  most  difficult  question 
of  all,  as  to  the  cultivation  of  subjects  whose 
value  is  indirect,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  add 
much  to  what  I  have  already  said  on  this 
subject.  We  have  seen  that  in  Zurich  the 
object  for  which  even  the  ancient  Greek  authors 
are  studied  is  the  direct  and  immediate  effect 
which  they  are  able  to  produce  on  the  mind 
{unmittelbar  wirken).  And  in  general  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  whole  attitude  of  Swiss  educators 
towards  this  problem  is  one  of  common  sense. 
It  is  certainly  one  which  will  only  be  solved 
by  long  and  patient  experience,  though  it  is 
unlikely  that  a  generation,  which  is  concerned 
with  universal  education,  will  find  the  same 
solution  as  one  which  had  only  the  care  of  the 
few.  In  education  the  fatal  mistake  is  to  be 
dogmatic.     It    is    a     complex    process    whose 
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problems  do  not  admit  of  a  simple  solution. 
The  true  method  is  generally  a  compound  of 
many  elements.  As  Rousseau  says,  Education 
is  threefold  ;  it  comes  from  Nature,  from  Man, 
and  from  Circumstance.  '  Le  disciple,  dans 
lequel  leurs  diverses  lemons  se  contrarient, 
est  mal  elcve,  et  ne  sera  jamais  d'accord  avec 
lui-meme  :  celui,  dans  lequel  elles  tombent 
tous  sur  les  memes  points  et  tendent  aux 
memes  fins,  va  seul  a  son  but  et  vit  conse- 
quemment.  II  est  bien-eleve.'  It  is  fortunate 
that  the  economic  necessities  of  life  should  give 
us  a  lead  in  determining  the  trend  of  education  ; 
otherwise  there  is  no  knowing  whither  our 
theorising  as  to  Nature's  lesson  might  lead  us. 
To  harmonise  the  demands  of  Nature  with 
those  of  social  economy  is  the  object  which  man 
as  educator  has  to  pursue.  This  would  seem 
to  be  the  aim  of  the  Swiss  method,  so  far  as 
I  became  acquainted  with  it  in  Zurich.  In 
England  we  tend,  perhaps,  too  much  to  wild 
experiment  on  the  one  hand  and  obstinate 
traditionalism  on  the  other.  The  Swiss,  if 
they  make  no  striking  discoveries,  work  at 
least  with  a  minimum  of  waste  and  failure. 
In  the  educational  sphere  they  deserve  the  name 
of  a  practical  people  more  than  we.  Among 
the  English  Public  Schools  we  are  slow  to  take 
lessons  from  one  another  even  within  our  own 
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limited  sphere.  H  the  proper  pride  of  an 
individual  '  tradition  '  demands  this,  there  will 
be  less  objection  to  laying  the  mind  open  to 
ideas  within  the  neutral  territory  of  a  foreign 
institution.  The  visitor  to  foreign  schools  will 
return,  as  he  expects,  with  a  greatly  increased 
discernment  of  the  points  in  which  we  succeed 
and  those  in  which  we  fail.  As  to  what  those 
respective  points  are,  his  judgment  will  very 
likely  prove  to  be  the  reverse  of  what  he 
expected. 


XVII 

THE    JACK-OF-ALL-TRADES 

Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick's  epigram,  '  Of  Science 
I  know  nothing  ;  I  have  not  even  taught  it,' 
comes  home  with  especial  force  to  the  English 
schoolmaster.  In  this  respect  he  differs  greatly 
from  his  fellows  on  the  Continent.  The  professor 
at  a  German  Gymnasium  or  a  Zurich  Handels- 
schule  is  nothing  if  not  a  specialist.  He  considers 
it  to  be  one  of  his  chief  advantages  that  he 
is  a  Fachlehrer,  the  teacher  of  a  subject, 
while  his  humbler  brother  of  the  Volkschule 
must  remain  a  Jack-of-all-trades.  There  the 
English  master  teaches  English  only,  the 
geography  master  has  his  own  room,  full  of 
maps  and  plans  and  apparatus,  and  teaches 
nothing  but  geography  therein.  The  mathe- 
matician would  laugh  if  anyone  suggested  that 
he  might  take  a  class  in  elementary  Latin, 
and  if  occasionally  a  much-travelled  master 
combines  English  with  French,  such  pluralism  is, 
at  any  rate,  confined  to  the  sphere  of  languages. 
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The  only  subject  which  all  alike  are  considered 
competent  to  teach  is  the  native  tongue — the 
most  necessary  and  hitherto  the  most  neglected 
of  all  the  items  in  the  curriculum  of  our  own 
Public  Schools.  Now,  there  are,  of  course, 
defects  in  this  system.  Our  method  of  working 
by  forms  under  a  form  master,  on  whom  falls 
the  great  bulk  of  the  teaching  of  any  one  set 
of  boys,  has  certain  advantages  which  foreign 
schools  do  not  possess.  Indeed,  foreigners  them- 
selves appear  to  be  realising  the  defect,  if  we 
may  so  judge  from  the  fact  that  in  some 
Continental  systems  they  are  trying  to  create 
form  masters.  But  there  are  certain  principles 
which  ought  never  to  be  transgressed,  even  in 
the  interests  of  the  form  plan.  One  is  that 
no  one  should  ever  be  asked  to  teach  a  subject, 
even  on  the  most  elementary  plane,  if  he  has 
not  systematically  studied  it  and  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
latest  and  most  approved  methods  of  teaching 
it.  Another  is  that,  the  higher  the  stage  of 
study  and  the  older  the  pupils  who  are  to  be 
taught,  the  greater  should  be  the  degree  of 
specialisation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The 
elementary  teacher  may  reasonably  be  asked 
to  give  instruction  in  subjects  of  a  considerable 
range.  The  University  professor  will  offer  only 
one  branch  of  learning,  or  even  a   fraction  of 
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a  branch.  In  the  intermediate  stage  a  man  may, 
especially  in  the  lower  secondary  regions,  teach 
a  small  group  of  subjects  without  detriment 
to  his  efficiency.  But  they  should  be  strictly 
limited  in  number,  and  should  be  in  nearly 
all  cases  allied  to  one  another  as  a  group. 

In  England  some  of  the  newer  Secondary 
Schools  tend  towards  the  same  practice ;  but 
in  the  Public  Schools  a  very  different  tradition 
prevails.  The  old  Public  School  master  was  a 
specialist  because  only  one  subject  was  taught 
in  the  Public  Schools.  His  modern  successor 
must  be  prepared  to  teach  anything,  from 
Geometrical  Drawing  to  Commercial  German, 
at  the  shortest  notice.  The  prevailing  theory 
seems  to  be  that,  if  a  man  is  first  class,  he  is 
clever  enough  to  adapt  himself  to  anything.  If 
he  is  not  first  class,  he  cannot  claim  to  be  good 
at  anything  in  particular,  and  therefore  his  in- 
different activities  may  as  well  be  spread  over 
everything  in  general.  Anyhow,  if  his  education 
has  been  mainly  classical,  seeing  that  a  class- 
ical training  fits  a  man  for  any  undertaking 
under  the  sun,  surely  he  can  undertake  a  little 
teaching  in  modern  languages  and  mathematics, 
although  he  never  acquired  much  of  those  ac- 
complishments at  school,  and  has  certainly  never 
given  any  thought,  since  then,  as  to  how  they 
should  be  taught.     It  is  true  that  the  man  of 
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science  is  more  or  less  left  alone,  and  with,  good 
reason.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  do  otherwise. 
To  entrust  the  inexperienced  with  the  apparatus 
of  the  physical  laboratory  would  be  expensive 
in  machinery  ;  to  admit  him  to  the  chemical 
sanctum  would  be  costly  in  lives.  Occasionally 
the  chemist  may  have  some  mathematics  tacked 
on,  to  make  variety  in  his  time-table,  but  be- 
yond that  he  will  not  go,  except  that,  of  course, 
he  must  be  a  divine — sufficiently  so,  at  any  rate, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Sunday  Scripture  lesson, 
of  which  he  relieves  the  Rev.  B.,  who  is  so  busy 
preaching  at  the  Parish  Church.  And  if  the 
disjecta  membra  of  his  Little-go  Greek  do  not 
suffice  for  the  New  Testament  in  the  original, 
at  least  he  will  not  have  forgotten  the  Plagues 
of  Egypt,  and  his  knowledge  of  geology  will 
come  in  useful  with  the  beginning  of  Genesis. 
But  the  classical  man  falls  an  easier  prey.  His 
classical  form  dissolves  amid  the  disintegrating 
forces  of  modern  utilitarianism,  and  the  modern 
side  has  a  nice  assortment  of  jobs  which  are  all 
conveniently  related  to  his  philological  and 
humanistic  culture.  '  Never  learnt  any  geo- 
graphy ?  Oh,  I  suppose  you  taught  some  to 
Lower  Remove,  and  you  can  leave  out  that  stuff 
about  the  weather  if  you  don't  understand  it.' 
*  Vague  about  the  Peninsular  campaigns  ?  Well, 
haven't  you  studied  Caesar  in  Gaul  ?   and  it's 
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really  the  same  thing  in  a  modern  dress.'  '  Not 
got  much  of  a  French  accent  ?  Well,  you'll  have 
more  than  III. A.  can  boast ;  besides,  it's  no  use 
trying  to  make  them  talk.  They  can't  construe 
French  any  better  than  Latin,  and  if  you  can  get 
the  rules  about  the  precedence  of  pronouns  into 
their  heads  you'll  have  done  more  than  most 
people  achieve  with  that  lot.'  And  so  it  goes  on. 
There  are,  indeed,  a  few  exalted  people  at  the 
top  of  the  school  who  are  taught  classics  by  a 
classic,  and,  if  they  learn  any  mathematics  or 
modern  languages,  learn  it  from  a  mathema- 
tician or  a  French  or  German  master ;  otherwise 
the  exigencies  of  maintaining  the  form  system, 
and  at  the  same  time  fulfilling  the  demands  of 
a  modern  curriculum,  acquaint  the  intellect  of 
the  Greatsman  or  Wrangler  with  some  strange 
bedfellows. 

Is  it  necessary,  and  above  all  is  it  expedient? 

Two  objections  may  be  urged  by  the  de- 
fenders of  the  present  happy-go-lucky  method, 
(i)  There  are  men  who  can  adapt  themselves  to 
many  callings.  This  is  true,  but  again  there 
are  many  who  cannot.  (2)  The  lower  depart- 
ments of  some  Secondary  Schools  do  not  differ 
from  the  upper  departments  of  the  grade  below. 
This  again  is  true,  but  it  only  happens  because 
the  authorities  do  not  expect  it  to  be  otherwise. 
If  it  were  insisted  that  no  boy  should  enter  a 
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Public  School  or  any  other  Secondary  School 
till  he  had  really  reached  the  secondary  stage, 
irrespective  of  the  fact  that  he  may  be  prepared 
to  pay  high  fees  for  the  privilege,  we  should  have 
no  elementary  or  preparatory  boys  at  nominally 
secondary  stages.  We  could  really  teach  them 
in  a  manner  suited  to  the  higher  branches  of 
study.  But  the  idea  that  the  fourth-former  is 
doomed  to  inefficiency,  and  anything  is  good 
enough  for  him,  unfortunately  still  prevails, 
and  that  is  why,  despite  the  advantages  of  the 
form  system  and  the  greater  understanding 
which  is  thereby  made  possible  between  master 
and  boy,  German  schools  are  still  the  more 
successful  in  imparting  knowledge.  '  They  are 
wonderful  places,  these  German  schools,'  an 
old  pupil  recently  said  to  the  writer.  '  Some  of 
the  boys  there  know  almost  the  whole  of  Shake- 
speare.' Strange  cause  of  wonder  in  a  country- 
man of  the  immortal ! 

In  our  Utopian  school,  then,  we  shall  not  be 
afraid  of  grouping  '  English  subjects  '  together 
for  boys  under  fifteen  if  their  master  has  a 
real  knowledge  of  those  subjects.  For  the  upper 
forms,  there  will  be  a  specialist  in  nearly  every- 
thing, possibly  even  in  English  literature,  if  any 
boys  wish  to  specialise  therein.  If  any  mathe- 
matician happens  to  have  spent  some  years  in 
France,  there   is  no   harm  in  his  taking   some 
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French  teaching  m  a  small  way,  so  long  as  he 
understands  and  falls  in  with  the  system  of  mod- 
ern language  teaching  which  prevails  in  the  school. 
But  of  simply  chucking  a  man  into  whatever 
hole  may  be  vacant,  because  he  is  an  intelligent 
and  enterprising  person  and  will  probably  pick 
up  a  passable  method  by  degrees,  we  have 
had  enough.  It  is  responsible  for  the  authentic 
cases,  of  which  we  still  hear,  of  boys  being  taught 
to  pronounce  '  hier  '  and  *  prier  '  or  '  chef '  and 
'  clef  '  alike.  It  was  the  cause  of  the  old  neglect 
of  history  and  general  contempt  for  geography, 
which  is  only  by  degrees  perishing  in  the  Public 
Schools.  Each  subject  needs  careful  thought. 
No  good  teacher  ever  regards  any  of  his  methods 
as  final,  and,  the  further  his  subjects  are  multi- 
plied, the  less  thought  he  can  give  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  his  method  in  each.  Even  if  he  is 
by  nature  an  Admirable  Crichton,  it  is  well  that 
he  should  observe  some  self-restraint,  for  the 
quick-change  artist,  whatever  his  value  on  the 
stage,  should  be  of  less  esteem  in  the  more 
serious  work  of  education. 


XVIII 

THE    MERCENARY    MOTIVE 

I  HAVE  already  remarked  that  at  Zurich  I 
found  an  almost  complete  absence  of  marks 
and  place-taking,  which  to  one  accustomed  to 
the  ways  of  an  English  Public  School  was  a  most 
refreshing  relief.  Conversely,  it  is  only  to  be 
expected  that  foreign  visitors  to  the  English 
Public  Schools  find  nothing  more  surprising 
or  difficult  to  understand  than  the  system  of 
marking  which  pervades  nearly  every  class 
in  every  school,  and  indeed  might  almost  seem 
to  be  the  main  end  and  object  for  which  the 
classes  exist  and  the  boys  are  expected  to  work. 
He  finds  that  each  piece  of  work  which  a  boy 
produces,  whether  in  writing  or  viva  voce,  in 
experiments  or  notes,  is  adjudged  according 
to  an  exact  scale  of  marks  ;  that  every  week 
or  fortnight  these  marks  are  added,  scaled, 
collected,  summed  to  a  grand  total  by  the 
form-master,  and  set  out  in  order  as  the  result 
of  that   week   or   fortnight's   work,   betokening 
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the  progress  and  industry  of  each  boy  within 
such  a  period,  and  costing  the  compiler  some 
two  or  three  hours  of  valuable  time.     At  the 
end    of    term    the    whole    process    is    repeated, 
and    the    totals    are    added    to    similar    results 
obtained  by  examination.     On  the  final  order, 
thus  obtained,  reports  are  based,  prizes  awarded, 
and  promotions  determined.     Moreover,  in  some 
schools   the  process  of  distributing  marks  will 
be  accompanied  by  some  strange  evolutions  and 
manoeuvres  within  the  walls  of  the  classroom. 
During    the    oral    translation    and    discussion 
of  some  piece  of   foreign  literature,  ancient  or 
modern,   or  even  in  the  course  of  a  lesson  in 
history  or  geography  or  science,  the  class  will 
rarely  be  in  a  position  of  physical  inertia.     Every 
question  which  a  boy  fails  to  answer  is  '  passed.' 
The  successful  answerer  '  goes  up,'  and  thus  the 
lesson  is  accompanied  by  a  constant  circulation 
of  the  learners,  which  seems  to  some  masters  to 
be  as  essential  to  the  body  scholastic  as  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  to  the  body  physical. 
Under    the    best    conditions,  and    in    the    best 
managed  form,  it  is  impossible,  of  course,  that 
these  movements  should  not  on  each  occasion 
cause  a  certain  amount  of  interruption  in  the 
course  of  the  lesson  and  a  break  in  the  attention 
of    the    class.     If    the    wondering    visitor    asks 
whether  a  system  involving  such  obvious  draw- 
backs is  not  somewhat  irksome  to  the  teacher 
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and  destructive  of  the  unity  of  the  lesson,  he 
will  be  answered  that  without  marks  a  boy- 
will  take  no  trouble,  that  it  promotes  keenness 
and  rivalry,  and,  as  to  the  place-taking,  if  it 
is  well  organised,  the  interruptions  are  not 
frequent,  and  are  calculated  to  keep  the  boys 
alive  by  diversifying  the  monotony  of  the 
'  construing  lesson.'  The  foreign  visitor  takes 
his  leave,  his  perplexity  at  the  phenomenon 
he  has  witnessed  not  lessened  by  the  justification 
of  the  same.  For  he  is  apt  to  look  upon  the 
school  as  embodying  a  rather  higher  moral  ideal 
than  the  world  at  large,  while  here  he  finds  the 
mercenary  motives  which  are  not  generally 
avowed,  even  if  they  obtain,  in  adult  society, 
encouraged,  glorified,  and  reduced  to  an  exact 
system,  in  the  miniature  world  of  school. 

But  how  will  the  judgment  above  expressed, 
that  boys  will  not  take  trouble  without  a  system 
of  competitive  mark-registration,  be  received 
outside  the  magic  circle  of  the  English  Public 
Schools  ?  If  the  author  of  it  were  to  pay  a 
return  visit  to  the  Lycee  or  Gymnasium  in 
which  his  questioner  practised,  he  would  find 
that  the  conditions  which  I  have  described 
at  Zurich  obtain  nearly  everywhere.  The  boys 
are  expected  to  give  their  best  attention,  to 
answer  and  translate,  to  experiment  and  to 
take  notes,  without  any  contemporary  record 
of   their    achievements.     Even  if    their  written 
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work  is  formally  appraised,  the  judgment  will 
often  be  in  the  form  of  a  general  comment 
or  a  symbol  expressing  its  degree  of  merit. 
During  the  oral  lessons  there  is  no  less  eager- 
ness to  answer,  no  less  satisfaction  at  having 
solved  a  problem  correctly  or  given  a  tasteful 
rendering,  even  though  no  visible  recording 
angel  makes  a  note  of  it ;  and  the  disfavour 
of  the  master,  expressed  immediately  or  in  the 
periodical  report,  is  certainly  not  less  dreaded. 
Such  a  comment  as  :  '  Bottom  of  your  form 
again  ?  You  scoundrel  !  Well,  here's  a  sovereign 
for  you,'  accurately  recorded  of  an  English 
parent,  is  not  likely  to  be  heard  in  a  German 
home. 

Nothing  can  be  more  disconcerting  to  the 
teacher  who  believes  in  what  he  teaches,  than 
to  be  unable  to  ask  for  any  spontaneous  effort 
on  the  part  of  his  pupils — the  solving  of  a 
problem,  or  writing  of  a  paragraph  which  may 
call  for  originality  and  enterprise — than  to  be 
met  by  the  deadly  inquiry  :  '  Shall  we  be 
marked  for  it  ?  '  The  disenchantment  is 
complete.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that 
the  advocate  of  marks  is  right  in  his  present 
judgment  about  his  own  pupils.  They  will 
not  work  without  that  object  in  view.  For, 
once  start  marking,  and  you  must  always  do 
so.     You  cannot  abandon  the  system  suddenly 
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when  it  has  become  habitual  to  your  pupils. 
But  the  English  Public  Schools  are  alone  in 
the  exaggerated  importance  which  they  attach 
to  marks,  and  the  accuracy  which  they  expect 
to  find  in  them  as  a  register  of  competitive 
progress.  At  the  infant  stage  they  are  practically 
unknown.  The  present  writer  did,  indeed, 
find  that  his  child  of  very  tender  years  was 
learning  with  a  teacher  who  most  unwisely 
tried  to  frame  a  baby's  school  on  the  model  of 
a  form  at  Eton  or  Harrow.  The  result  was  that 
the  children  continually  worried  about  their 
marks.  '  If  I  stay  away  for  my  cold,  I  shall 
lose  so  many.'  A  subsequent  change  to  a 
school  more  sensibly  conducted  produced  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  happiness  and  even 
the  health  of  the  little  scholar.  In  other 
Secondary  Schools,  even  in  England,  the  mark- 
system,  if  practised,  is  kept  in  a  more  subordinate 
position.  At  some,  which  rank  at  much  the 
same  social  level  as  the  older  Public  Schools, 
even  prize-giving  has  been  abolished.  Yet 
prizes  are  open  to  less  objection  than  marks 
(if  the  two  can  be  dissociated),  for  the  books, 
suitably  chosen,  may  be  a  means  of  prosecuting 
further  the  literary  or  scientific  studies  in 
which  they  have  been  won.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
the  mere  fact  of  awarding  prizes  or  marks  that 
matters,  so  much  as  the  importance  attached 
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to  them,  and  the  objects  which  they  are  intended 
to  serve.  They  are  so  often,  in  effect,  an 
artificial  stimulus  and,  as  such,  are  sure  to 
prevent  the  development  of  a  real  stimulus. 
Their  apologists  admit  this  when  they  justify 
them  as  a  way  of  relieving  monotony  and  ensuring 
attention.  Professor  Adams  recently  expressed 
the  same  truth  in  a  more  philosophical  way 
when  he  pointed  out  that  both  reward  and 
punishment  in  education  are  a  means  of 
tampering  with  the  will.  They  are  bound  to  fail 
in  their  real  object,  for  they  can  only  stimulate 
the  will  to  obtain  reward  or  avoid  punishment, 
whereas  what  the  educator  aims  at  is  to 
stimulate  the  will  to  learn. 

The  ideal  method  was  indicated  by  Rousseau 
when  he  stated  that  the  student  should  emulate 
not  others  but  his  own  self.  We  need  not, 
however,  be  Utopian  purists  and  ban  the 
stimulus  of  competition  altogether,  because  we 
find  fault  with  the  present  system  of  mark- 
getting.  It  is  natural  to  the  mind  of  man  to 
desire  some  external  and  material  symbol 
of  the  growth  of  spiritual  and  intangible  things 
within  it.  Even  if  I  myself  ought  to  be  my 
own  rival,  the  best  measure  of  my  advance 
on  my  past  self  is  a  comparative  one.  Have 
I  gained  on  the  other  fellow  who  started  level 
with  me  ?     Similarly,  the    true    use    of    marks 
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is  to  discover  when  a  boy  or  girl  has  completed 
a  certain  stage  of  progress  and  is  ready  for  the 
next.  Some  say  that  in  the  future,  to  help  us 
ascertain  this  fact,  we  shall  resort  to  ergometers 
and  other  curious  and  labour-saving  devices. 
Anyhow  we  shall  not  spend  infinite  time  and 
worry  on  enormous  and  elaborate  arithmetical 
calculations  to  obtain  results  little  or  no  better 
than  we  ourselves  could  have  arrived  at  by 
a  quite  general  and  personal  estimate. 

Many  of  us  must  feel  in  after  life  how  absurdly 
large  the  orders,  the  honours,  the  classes,  the 
medals  loomed  in  our  earlier  lives.  We  lived 
laborious  days  ;  we  lost  many  good  things 
for  the  sake  of  them.  We  were  deluded  into 
confusing  means  with  end,  and  now  we  would 
gladly  tread  some  of  the  by-paths  of  culture  into 
which  the  stern  rules  of  scholastic  competition 
forbade  us  to  diverge,  or  regain  some  of  the 
nerve-power  and  physical  robustness  which 
was  sacrificed  in  the  turmoil.  For  the  sake 
of  these  we  would  willingly  surrender  some 
scholastic  achievements  registered  in  a  year- 
book which  nobody  consults,  the  reference 
to  an  honours  list  which  is  rarely  the  most- 
valued  item  in  a  testimonial,  and  the  medal 
which  at  times  one  feels  tempted  to  sell  for  a 
hundred  pence  and  give  to  the  poor. 


XIX 

MODERN    SCHOOLS    AND    MODERN    SIDES 

The  duel  between  Classical  and  Modern  is 
not  confined  to  this  country.  After  a  long 
struggle  for  existence,  the  Modern  Schools 
in  Germany  won  their  battle  at  the  end  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  At  the  present  time 
they  have  not  only  vindicated  their  right  to 
exist,  but  have  so  far  invaded  the  privileges 
of  the  classical  schools  that  only  a  few  of  the 
professions  and  the  very  highest  offices  are  closed 
to  the  scholar  whose  education  has  been  wholly 
or  mainly  modern.  But  it  is  evident  that  their 
advocates  do  not  intend  to  stop  there.  They 
aim  at  acquiring  for  the  modern  school  a  prestige 
not  inferior  to  that  of  its  older  rival,  and  they 
hope  in  time  to  break  down  the  prejudice  which, 
on  account  of  '  social  advantages,'  still  induces 
a  hesitating  parent  to  send  his  son  to  a  classical 
Gymnasium  rather  than  to  a  school  whose 
atmosphere  is  more  of  the  present  time.  This 
prejudice  has  recently  been  attacked  by  Professor 
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A.  Baumann,  of  Munich,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
'  Where  shall  I  place  my  son  f  '  He  deplores 
the  mistaken  motive  of  the  parent  who,  beguiled 
by  attractions  of  high  office,  insists  on  placing 
his  son  on  one  of  the  few  paths  which  alone 
lead  to  that  goal,  in  spite  of  the  strong  pleading 
of  nature  that  the  child  is  unsuited  to  such  a 
course.  In  this  mistake  the  German  mother 
too  has  her  share.  She  moves  in  high  circles, 
and  learning  that  Frau  So-and-So,  the  wife 
of  some  '  hochbeamter,'  has  a  son  at  the 
Gymnasium,  decrees  that  thither  her  own  must 
likewise  go.  The  father,  moreover,  prides  him- 
self on  retaining  some  '  ruinous  fragments ' 
of  classical  culture,  and  wishes  to  introduce 
his  son  in  person  to  those  doubly  dim  visions 
of  a  vanished  past.  Thus  the  parents  are 
persuaded  to  put  their  trust  in  a  broken  reed, 
this  school  '  whence  alone  cometh  salvation ' 
(diese  alleinseligmachende  Schule),  i.e.  the 
classical  Gymnasium.  But,  argues  our  Pro- 
fessor, if  this  course  leads  to  social  salvation, 
it  inevitably  involves  intellectual  damnation. 
It  often  happens  that  a  boy  who  has  thus 
been  forced,  against  his  natural  proclivities, 
into  a  course  of  ancient  culture,  discovers  half- 
way that  he  has  no  chance  of  success  on  those 
lines,  and  that  his  calling  lies  in  the  direction 
of   industry.     But   in   his    present    position   he 
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cannot  acquire  the  necessary  technical  knowledge. 
He  breaks  his  course  half-way,  and  as  his  studies 
so  far  have  had  no  value  except  as  preparatory 
to  the  higher  literary  culture  which  lies  ahead, 
the  years  which  he  has  already  spent  are 
practically  wasted.  The  same  phenomenon, 
we  may  observe,  is  well  known  to  anyone  who 
has  an  acquaintance  with  the  working  of  the 
English  Public  Schools,  though,  as  the  transition 
from  classical  to  modern  does  not  there  involve 
the  changing  of  schools,  the  break  and  its 
consequent  damage  to  growth  are  not  so  marked 
or  so  far-reaching.  But  Professor  Baumann 
is  not  content  with  an  assault  on  this  disastrous 
motive  of  choice.  He  pleads  long  and  eloquently 
on  behalf  of  the  '  modern '  system  as  a  foundation 
of  culture  no  less  sound  than  the  exclusively 
literary  and  linguistic  grounding.  The  '  Real ' 
schools,  he  says,  are  not,  as  is  popularly  supposed, 
wholly  utilitarian  in  character.  Modernism  is 
by  no  means  equivalent  to  money-grubbing. 
The  development  of  observation  and  thought 
and  character  is  no  less  the  object  of  those 
schools,  in  which  Nature  is  the  chief  interest, 
than  of  those  whose  proper  study  is  Man. 
They  actually  set  less  value  on  the  knowledge 
acquired  than  on  the  process  of  its  acquisition 
(Erwerb  des  Wissens).  But  Professor  Baumann's 
trump   card   is   the   conversion   of   the   learned 
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professions    to    the    modern    cause.     He    quotes 
eminent  scientists  and  jurists  to  the  effect  that 
the   modern   school   is   no   less   successful   than 
the  classical  in  its  preparation  for  the  advanced 
study  of   Science  and   Law.     Some    authorities 
even  go  further,  and  state  that  scientific  studies 
are  even  more  necessary  for  classical  scholars 
than    Latin    for    modernists.     This    judgment, 
if   upheld,    would    be    a    singular    contradiction 
of  the  prevailing  opinion  in  England  that  the 
classical    boy    can    beat    the    modern    at    his 
own  game.     Further,  professors  of  Mathematics 
and  Classical   Philology   have    testified    to    the 
pressing  need    for  compulsory    English,    a    sub- 
ject  insufficiently  taught   in    the    old-fashioned 
Gymnasium ;    and  even    the    faculties    of   Law 
and  Ancient  Philology  in  Prussian  Universities 
are  open  to  pupils  from  every  kind  of  school. 

But  a  word  of  special  blessing  is  reserved 
for  that  most  promising  of  new  inventions, 
the  Reform-Gymnasium.  The  virtue  of  this 
institution  is  that  up  till  the  age  of  twelve 
the  education  given  in  it  is  the  same  for  all. 
After  that  point  there  is  a  triple  division  into 
classical,  semi-classical,  and  modern.  The  final 
choice,  therefore,  need  not  be  made  until 
the  age  when  the  individual  gifts  of  the 
boy  have  clearly  shown  themselves.  '  To  this 
happy    union,'    says    our    author,    '  the    future 
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undoubtedly    belongs.'     We    may   add   that,    if 
the    German    authorities    are    wise    enough    to 
adopt    this    unified    method,    they    will    have 
removed  one  of  the  few  drawbacks  in  respect 
of  which  their  secondary  system  is  inferior  to 
ours.     The   great   merit   of   the   older   German 
method  is  its  thoroughness.     At  the  age  of  nine 
a  boy  can  start  upon  the  course  which  he  will 
pursue    by    exact    steps    year    by    year   up    till 
eighteen.     There  need  be  no  awkward  breaks, 
no    disparity    in    standard    as    between    school 
and    school.     But    the    disadvantage    of    it    is 
that  it  entails  the  choice  of  a  course  at  an  age 
when  the  boy  is  not  ripe  for  choice.     Moreover, 
it  effects  a  complete  separation  between  schools 
of    different    type,    which    results    in    a    social 
distinction  of  formidable  strength.     In  one  school 
the  professional  class  is  found,  in  another  the 
commercial,    in   a    third   the   industrial.     It   is 
true  that  in  England  we  are  by  no  means  free 
from  these  invidious  distinctions,  but  at  least  in 
our  Public  and  larger  Secondary  Day  Schools, 
there  are  boys  of  every  sort  of  gift  aiming  at 
every  kind  of  goal.     It  is  all  to  the  good  that 
we  should  find  laboratories,  engineering  shops, 
even  forges,  side    by  side  with  the  class-rooms 
where    literature     and    languages    are    studied, 
in   our  great   Secondary   Schools.     It  is   to   be 
hoped    that    the    same    system    may    be    more 
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generally  extended.  The  chief  defect  of  our 
present  organisation,  both  in  respect  of  richer 
and  poorer  schools,  is  the  awkward  break  at 
the  age  of  about  fourteen,  an  age  which  neither 
nature  nor  the  requirements  of  organisation 
designed  as  the  most  convenient  place  to  make 
a  gap,  if  gap  there  must  be.  It  has  been  fixed 
there  partly  by  the  desire  of  the  owners  of 
private  schools  to  keep  their  pupils  as  long  as 
possible,  partly  by  the  social  exigencies  of  the 
boarding-school  system,  and  in  the  elementary 
schools  by  that  rather  arbitrary  landmark, 
the  leaving  age.  It  is  true  that  in  this  country 
the  break  is  not  so  harmful,  intellectually 
considered,  as  it  would  be  if  our  system  were 
adopted  in  Germany.  For  instance,  we  shall 
probably  continue  to  start  Latin,  normally, 
at  an  age  earlier  than  twelve,  which  is  the  point 
where  it  is  begun  in  the  German  reform  schools. 
In  this  we  are,  perhaps,  wise,  for  our  own 
language  is  not  so  good  a  foundation  on  which 
to  build  others  as  the  German  (though  we 
certainly  might  make  better  educational  use 
of  it  than  we  do),  and  the  break  at  fourteen 
years  is  not  disadvantageous  with  regard  to 
the  learning  of  Greek  and  German,  which 
languages  can  well  be  begun  at  fourteen  by  those 
who  are  fit  to  study  them.  But  happy  is  the 
school    which    has    a    preparatory    department 
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of  its  own,  so  that  the  ladder  is  duly  erected 
in  one  whole,  and  the  change  from  the  junior 
to  the  senior  departments  is  scarcely  perceptible. 
When  once  the  differentiation  of  courses 
begins  in  earnest,  it  is  the  better  way  to  keep 
all  its  different  branches  within  a  single  enclosure. 
The  value  of  this  arrangement  has  often  been 
pointed  out.  It  is  the  best  way  to  keep  the 
classic  from  becoming  a  prig,  or  the  scientific 
boy  a  materialist.  Whether  the  classic  or 
the  modern  is  intellectually  the  superior,  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  the  valuable  influence 
which  each  element  can  exercise  on  the  other, 
especially  if  our  school  organisation  includes 
debates  and  clubs  and  other  of  the  less  formal 
and  more  social  stimuli  to  intelligence  and 
enterprise.  With  us,  the  strife  of  classical 
and  modern  has  been  quite  vigorous  enough, 
but  in  Germany  it  has  been  much  fiercer,  for 
there  it  is  a  fight  between  school  and  school,  a 
fight  for  privilege,  and  largely  a  fight  between 
social  classes.  The  social  question  in  education 
is  second  only  to  the  religious  in  difficulty, 
but  we  need  never  despair  of  the  solution  so 
long  as  we  preserve  each  of  our  great  schools 
as  a  complete  intellectual  and  social  republic, 
carrying  within  it  diversities  of  gifts  and 
diversities  of  ministrations,  but  always  one 
spirit. 


XX 

THE    MONTESSORI    METHOD 

Having  had  only  too  long  experience  of  methods 
which  do  not  succeed,  I  am  always  attracted 
by  any  new  educational  experiment  which 
claims  that  it  does  succeed  in  getting  children 
to  learn.  The  Montessori  method  has  now  been 
much  talked  of,  much  praised,  and  much  abused. 
Many  applaud  it  because  it  illustrates  theories 
of  their  own,  many  denounce  it  because  it 
runs  counter  to  their  most  cherished  prejudices. 
'  Letting  children  do  what  they  like  !  Oh  yes, 
we  know  what  that  means.  Heaven  preserve 
us  from  the  American  child  !  '  is  the  kind  of 
taunt  with  which  the  name  of  Montessori  is 
commonly  received.  There  are  others  again 
who  accept  what  has  been  done  for  what  it 
is  worth,  as  solid  fact,  which  we  cannot  ignore 
or  decry  on  the  ground  that  it  disagrees  with 
our  conception  of  the  universe  in  general  and 
human  nature  in  particular,  unless  we  wish 
to   be   ranked   with   the   opponents  of    Galileo. 
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They  are  content  to  wait  for  a  complete 
philosophy  of  the  new  movement  till  the  facts 
are  more  complete. 

In  the  circumstances  amid  which  the 
Montessori  method  first  saw  the  light,  educa- 
tional history  may  be  said  to  have  repeated 
itself.  It  was  a  happy  chance  that  placed 
Pestalozzi  in  an  outbuilding  to  take  charge, 
mental  and  physical,  of  a  herd  of  orphan  children, 
victims  of  the  massacre  of  Stanz.  Scarcely 
less  fortuitous  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
children  of  a  tenement  house  in  the  San  Lorenzo 
quarter  of  Rome,  victims  of  a  neglectful  social 
system,  came  under  the  care  of  Maria  Montessori, 
whose  book  has  recently  appeared  in  an  English 
translation  for  the  first  time.  San  Lorenzo 
is  one  of  the  worst  of  the  slums  of  Rome.  Con- 
structed during  an  extensive  boom  in  building, 
it  rapidly  declined  in  social  status,  and  became 
subject  to  the  fatal  system  of  sub-letting,  a 
frequent  source  of  social  evil  in  property  which 
has  come  down  in  the  world.  A  few  years  ago 
the  semi-philanthropic  Association  of  Good 
Building  began  to  acquire  some  of  the  worst 
blocks  and  convert  them  into  smaller  and  more 
sanitary  tenements  for  the  families  of  workmen. 
It  then  occurred  to  Signor  Talamo,  the  Director- 
General,  that  each  block  might  with  advantage 
have  a  room  set  apart,  in_^which  the  babies  of 
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the  various  families  should  be  placed  under 
the  charge  of  a  competent  person  when  their 
mothers  went  out  to  work.  The  first  '  Casa 
dei  Bambini,'  or  *  Children's  House,'  a  name 
which  is  likely  to  live  in  the  annals  of  education, 
was  opened  in  1907,  and  placed  under  the 
charge  of  Madame  Montessori.  A  Doctor  of 
the  University  of  Rome,  and  a  student  of 
anthropology,  this  lady  had  already  taught 
in  the  Roman  Schools  for  the  deficient,  and  had 
been  appointed  first  Directress  of  the  State 
Orthophrenic  School  of  Rome.  In  the  course 
of  her  labours  she  became  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  Seguin's  idea  that  the  methods  which 
were  commonly  applied  to  deficients  might 
with  advantage  be  practised  on  normal  children. 
They  seemed  to  her  so  essentially  rational, 
and  in  that  respect  superior  to  the  ordinary 
methods  for  teaching  young  children  as  practised 
in  the  public  schools  of  Rome.  Accordingly 
she  availed  herself  of  the  opportunity  presented 
by  Signor  Talamo's  offer,  and  set  to  work  to 
apply  the  new  idea.  The  remarkable  results 
which  followed  have  a  twofold  value.  First, 
the  experiment  was  of  great  social  significance. 
The  author  points  out  that  the  isolation  of 
the  poor  is  one  of  the  greatest  social  evils  of 
our  time  ;  in  a  way,  indeed,  it  is  the  cause  of 
all.     Previous    attempts    of    the    well-to-do    to 
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live  a  common  life  with  the  poor  have,  she 
thinks,  been  defective  in  so  far  as  there  has 
been  no  possibility  of  hygienic  living,  nor  any 
common  advantage  or  interest  to  unite  all  the 
tenants  in  an  effort  towards  better  things. 
The  great  feature  of  the  '  Children's  Houses  ' 
is  that  they  are  each  a  '  School  within  the 
house.'  That  is  to  say,  the  training,  which 
is  given,  in  a  higher  standard  of  cleanliness 
and  manners  is  given  under  the  eyes  of  the 
parents,  and  needs  their  co-operation.  The 
teacher  has  not  to  be  always  contending  with 
antagonistic  influences  in  the  home.  She  is 
in  constant  communication  with  the  parents, 
who  value  the  advantages  given  them  too 
highly  to  care  to  forfeit  them,  as  they  must  do, 
for  instance,  if  their  children  are  not  sent  in 
a  clean  condition. 

But  the  more  important  result  is  the  scheme 
of  '  self-education  '  which  Madame  Montessori 
has  introduced  with  such  wonderful  success.  If 
we  are  to  study  the  child  to  good  effect,  she 
says,  we  must  study  him  in  a  state  of  freedom. 
*  The  teacher  has  too  long  been  the  one  free 
activity  of  the  school.'  This  is  where  she  parts 
from  the  Froebelians.  Kindergarten  teachers, 
she  says,  must  always  be  showing  the  way  how 
to  do  something,  whereas  the  main  duty  of  the 
'  Directress  '  of  the  Children's  Houses  is  to  be 
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watching.  The  material  itself,  or,  rather,  the 
child's  own  efforts  to  deal  with  the  material, 
must  do  the  teaching.  For  this  purpose  she 
has  invented  new  devices  for  the  exercise  of  the 
nascent  intelligence.  Their  object,  in  the  first 
instance,  is  to  train  systematically  the  various 
senses  and  simpler  muscular  activities,  especially 
the  sense  of  touch.  In  this  way,  for  instance, 
the  children  become  acquainted  with  common 
geometrical  forms.  They  do  not  realise  their 
properties  analytically  ;  their  attention  is  not 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  triangle  has  three 
corners.  They  simply  become  familiar  with  its 
shape.  Similarly  they  learn  to  distinguish 
shades  of  colour,  differences  of  weight,  solidity, 
and  other  simple  qualities.  In  all  this  the 
teacher  does  little  more  than  provide  the  child 
with  the  material  and  indicate  the  object  to  be 
attained.  She  never  corrects  mistakes ;  the 
child  is  left  to  correct  himself.  '  To  stimulate 
life,  and  then  leave  it  free  to  develop,  this  is 
the  task  of  the  educator.'  All  that  we  should  aim 
at  is  '  to  give  a  ray  of  light  and  go  on  our  way.' 
Not  an  inspiring  function  for  the  educator  !  we 
might  be  led  at  first  sight  to  suggest.  Never- 
theless, the  scheme  of  early  training  which  Dr. 
Montessori  puts  before  us  is  singularly  inspiring. 
To  begin  with,  though  she  is  rarely  showing, 
the     Directress     is     continually     leading     and 
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suggesting,  and,  in  the  rare  case  where  disorderly 
activities  show  themselves,  she  actually  inhibits. 
Moreover,  the  results  which  have  been  attained 
in  some  directions  must  be  little  short  of 
marvellous.  Probably  the  greatest  triumph  is 
the  way  in  which  the  Montessori  children  learn 
to  write.  The  foundress  of  the  system  holds 
that  writing  should  precede  connected  reading, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  simpler  and  more 
primary  activity.  The  way  in  which  the 
children  are  introduced  to  letters  and  words 
is  not  wholly  different  from  certain  existing 
methods,  except  that  the  sense  of  touch  is 
largely  utilised.  Raised  letters  are  prepared 
and  covered  with  sandpaper,  over  which  the 
children  constantly  pass  their  fingers,  thus 
performing  the  essential  motions  of  writing. 
The  actual  writing  comes  by  a  sort  of  miracle. 
The  description  of  it  is  so  striking  that  it  is 
worth  giving  in  full  : 

'  I  was  sitting  near  a  chimney,  and  said  to  a 
little  five-year-old  boy  who  sat  beside  me, 
"  Draw  me  a  picture  of  this  chimney,"  giving  him, 
as  I  spoke,  a  piece  of  chalk.  He  got  down 
obediently  and  made  a  rough  sketch  of  the 
chimney  on  the  tiles  which  formed  the  floor 
of  this  roof  terrace.  As  is  my  custom  with 
little  children,  I  encouraged  him,  praising  his 
work.     The  child  looked  at  me,  smiled,  remained 
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or  a  moment  as  if  on  the  point  of  bursting  into 
some  joyous  act,  and  then  cried  out,  "  I  can 
write  !  I  can  write  !  "  and,  kneeling  down 
again,  he  wrote  on  the  pavement  the  word 
"hand."  Then,  full  of  enthusiasm,  he  wrote 
also  "  chimney,"  "  roof."  As  he  wrote  he  con- 
tinued to  cry  out  "  I  can  write !  I  know  how  to 
write  !  "  His  cries  of  joy  brought  the  other 
children,  who  formed  a  circle  about  him,  looking 
down  at  his  work  in  stupefied  amazement.  Two 
or  three  of  them  said  to  me,  trembling  with  ex- 
citement, "  Give  me  the  chalk.  I  can  write  too." 
And,  indeed,  they  began  to  write  various  words  : 
*' Mamma,"  "hand,"  "John,"  "chimney," 
"  Ada."  Not  one  of  them  had  ever  taken  chalk 
or  any  other  instrument  in  hand  for  the  purpose 
of  writing.  It  was  the  first  time  that  they  had 
ever  written,  and  they  traced  an  entire  word  as 
a  child,  when  speaking  for  the  first  time,  speaks 
an  entire  word.'  The  result  of  it  all  was  that 
the  children  learned  to  write  a  neat  letter  of 
thanks  long  before  the  youngest  pupils  in  the 
elementary  schools  had  completed  their  laborious 
course  of  pot-hooks  and  hangers  ! 

Dr.  Montessori  expounds  the  moral  of  it  all 
in  two  excellent  chapters  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
which  should  be  read  even  by  those  who  have 
not  the  patience  to  examine  the  methods  of 
sense-training.      Paradoxical     though     it     may 
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sound,  discipline  is  the  principal  object  of  the 
whole  system.  But  it  is  a  discipline  which 
is  attained  not  by  repression  but  by  freedom. 
It  follows  from  the  spirit  of  orderliness  which 
pervades  all  the  children's  activities.  Con- 
sequently disorder  is  unknown.  Obedience  is 
not  secured  by  '  breaking  the  will,'  for,  as  the 
author  wisely  says,  you  cannot  break  what  does 
not  exist,  and  the  power  to  obey  is  acquired  by 
a  general  development  of  will-power,  which  in 
the  first  instance  hardly  exists.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  educator  to  bring  it  into  existence 
by  encouraging  orderly  actions.  Physical  and 
intellectual  and  moral  discipline  are  shown  to  be 
much  more  closely  connected  than  is  generally 
supposed.  It  is  significant  that  Dr.  Montessori 
finds  in  music  and  rhythmical  motion  an  educa- 
tional discipline  of  the  highest  value.  Rhythm 
means  orderliness,  and  in  this  sense  all  the 
actions  of  the  Montessori  children  are  rhythmical. 
And  so  their  lives  become  rhythmical  too,  thus 
showing  that  it  was  no  rhetorical  metaphor 
that  the  ancient  philosopher  used  when  he 
stated  that  the  rhythm  of  music  corresponds 
to  a  rhythm  of  the  soul.  Here,  it  would  seem, 
lies  the  secret  of  the  new  system.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  invention  of  a  new  method  or  a  new 
didactic  material.  '  Heuristic  '  methods  have 
been  heard  of  before  ;    so  has  systematic  sense- 
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training.     The  novelty  lies  rather  in  the  spirit 
and  the  principle   of  it  all.     No   one  has   ever 
advocated     so     complete     a     freedom    for    the 
individual    child.     There    are    indeed    precepts 
to  which  it  will  undoubtedly  be  hard  even  for 
the  sympathetic  reader  to  assent.     Surely,  he 
will  say,  it  is  pedantic  and  irrational  to  insist 
that  we  must  never  correct  a  child's    mistake  ; 
for  do  we  not  all — does  not  the  race  of  which 
the  individual  is  an  epitome  in  parvo  learn  by 
realising  its   mistakes  ?     The   answer   must  for 
the  present  be  that  of  the  facts.     It  may  indeed 
be    questioned    whether    for    all    children    the 
system   must   be   adopted   in   toto   in   order   to 
produce  the  same  effects.     The  children  in  the 
'  Casa  dei  Bambini '  were  drawn  from  one  class 
in  Rome,  and  from  unfavourable  surroundings. 
It  is  possible  that  in  a  more  natural  environment 
such    elaborate    sense-training    is    unnecessary. 
But  if  the  method  need  not  be  taken  whole  the 
spirit  must.     Madame    Montessori    quotes  with 
approval  the  saying  of  her   countryman,  Sergi, 
that '  he  who  fights  for  this  cause  (the  reconstruc- 
tion of  methods  in  education)  fights  for  human 
regeneration.'      She    finds    that    the    spiritual 
effect    of   the    Children's    Houses    even    on    the 
casual  spectator  is  a  marvel.    '  Grave  politicians  ' 
have  fallen  into  a  complete  forgetfulness  of  self 
in  contemplation  of  her  pupils  at  their  simple 
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tasks.  Her  hope  is  '  the  redemption  of  humanity- 
through  education.'  To  maintain  that  hope 
is  the  true  calling  of  every  educator  ;  and  here 
we  have  a  lesson  of  encouragement  ex  ore 
infantium  which  may  well  bring  cheer  to  many 
a  teacher  of  human  beings  in  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  growth.  To  those  who  are  surrounded 
by  counsels  of  pessimism  and  despair,  and  are 
learning  gradually  to  acquiesce  in  the  total 
failure  of  a  large  proportion  of  their  pupils  to 
achieve  any  conquest  of  the  understanding, 
Madame  Montessori's  discovery  should  be  as  a 
beacon  of  light.  For  it  goes  far  towards  proving 
that  the  love  of  learning  for  learning's  sake  is 
natural  to  the  child,  since  the  fact  is  observed 
among  children  whose  activities  are  essentially 
free.  It  may  be  objected  that  '  natural '  is  a 
word  with  many  meanings.  No  child  can  be 
'  natural '  in  the  sense  of  being  wholly  free  from 
human  influences :  far  from  it.  But  no  doubt 
what  Madame  Montessori  meant  was  that 
the  more  freedom  you  give  a  child,  the  more 
does  he  manifest  a  love  of  learning.  Observe 
that  I  do  not  say  love  of  work,  for  that  might 
also  raise  questioning.  What  exactly  is  the 
differetice  between  work  and  play,  and  at 
what  point  in  a  child's  development  the  distinc- 
tion should  be  felt,  are  very  difficult  questions. 
Some    exponents   say   that    in   Montessori-land 
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there  is  no  such  distinction;  the  children  learn 
without  being  aware  that  they  are  occupied 
with  anything  more  than  a  delightful  game  ; 
in  fact  at  one  school  privately  organised  on 
Montessori  lines,  I  was  told  that  the  children 
considered  it  to  be  play,  whereas  they  looked  on 
the  ordinary  village  school  as  work.  Indeed  if 
spontaneity,  as  some  say,  is  the  mark  of  play, 
then  it  is  certain  that  the  Montessori  children 
play  only. 

Again  if,  as  some  say,  work  is  an  activity 
having  no  value  except  as  means  to  a  further 
end,  the  Montessori  children  would  not  seem 
to  have  developed  any  sense  of  work,  even  in 
such  tasks  as  their  writing.  To  them  it  is  just 
a  writing  game.  But  it  is  evident  that,  if  the 
system  develops  properly,  a  work-element  does 
come  in.  It  is  apparent  in  the  greater  con- 
centration needed  by  some  of  the  apparatus, 
e.g.  that  which  is  devoted  to  the  teaching  of 
reading  and  writing.  If  that  greater  concentra- 
tion is  not  forthcoming  (and  on  one  occasion  I 
distinctly  noticed  its  absence ;  the  children 
who  were  supposed  to  be  occupied  with  writing- 
books  were  simply  loitering)  then  the  system 
fails.  For  it  may  be  that  the  real  nature  of  work 
is  disciplined  activity,  and  that  the  work  element 
lies  in  the  marshalling  and  controlling  of  one's 
faculties  to  serve  a   definite  purpose,   whether 
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that  purpose  is  fulfilled  in  the  task  immediately 
present  or  in  some  remoter  object  which  it  has 
in  view.  Work-activities  may  of  course  be 
disciplined  by  some  one  else ;  unfortunately 
most  of  the  world's  work  is,  and  in  that  lies  the 
tragedy  of  life.  But  the  best  work  is  always 
self-disciplined.  Even  the  slave  may  throw  his 
heart  into  his  work  and  do  more  than  the 
mere  minimum  which  saves  him  from  stripes. 
The  whole  point  of  the  Montessori  system  is 
that  the  activities  are  self-disciplined  from  the 
first.  The  child  learns  concentration  through 
a  self-chosen  interest  and  not  through  any 
compulsion,  however  indirect.  He  loves  to 
learn  through  self-discipline  ;  and  that  is  to  say 
that  he  loves  the  work  which  is  most  really 
worth  the  name. 


XXI 

THE    CRITICS    OF    THE    MONTESSORI    METHOD 
I 

At  the  opening  of  my  discussion  of  the 
Montessori  method  I  deprecated  the  premature 
development  of  a  new  and  complete  philosophy 
of  education  founded  on  facts  which  are  not  yet 
complete.  If  we  may  call  no  man  happy  till  he 
is  dead,  we  should  certainly  not  call  a  child 
educated  till  he  is  adult,  if  not  middle-aged. 
But  in  the  interval,  while  we  sit  and  watch 
Madame  Montessori's  seven-year-olds  progressing 
to  seventeen,  there  are  certain  criticisms,  not 
wholly  founded  on  air,  but  professing  to 
appeal  to  experience,  which  it  may  be  legitimate 
to  discuss.  The  first  is  concerned  with  the 
idea  of  *  self-development.'  The  critic  says,  '  Is 
not  the  system,  after  all,  an  elaborate  and  highly 
ingenious  device  for  encouraging  some  potential 
features  in'^  child-life  and  for  discouraging 
others  ? ' 

I  think  it  is.     The  self-development  of  the 
child  in    the    Casa    dei    Bambini    is    obviouslv 
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limited  by  the  range  of  choice  which  is  open 
to  him.  He  is  indeed  free  to  roll  on  the  rug  or 
occupy  himself  with  many  of  the  fascinating 
tasks  presented  by  the  '  apparatus  ' ;  but  the 
counter-attraction  of  a  muddy  road  for  the 
rolling,  or  a  pin-cushion  for  the  sense-training,  is 
not  admitted.  Thus  the  Devil  is  handicapped  at 
the  very  start.  But  I  think  the  point  is  that, 
whereas  in  our  ordinary  methods  of  education 
the  task  is  chosen  by  arbitrary  and  preconceived 
notions  of  what  is  good  for  the  mind  and  body  of 
the  child,  influenced  often  by  the  consideration 
that  it  is  good  to  make  the  child  do  something 
it  does  not  like,  Madame  Montessori  has  chosen 
her  tasks  by  a  more  thorough  and  more  success- 
ful observation  of  the  child's  own  needs  and 
proclivities  than  anyone  else.  Even  Froebel,  as 
has  often  been  pointed  out,  while  basing  his 
system  of  games  and  gifts  mainly  on  observation 
of  the  child's  natural  activities,  tempered  it 
with  certain  preconceptions  of  his  own  as  to  the 
logical  order  in  which  he  comes  to  apprehend 
the  properties  of  numbers  and  geometrical 
figures.  The  same  critic  points  out  that  the 
theorists  who  maintain  the  unalloyed  goodness 
of  the  child  are  just  as  wrong  as  those  who 
assert  him  to  be  essentially  evil.  He  concludes 
that  the  child  is  in  truth  a  mixture  of  good  and 
evil.     I  believe  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that 
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he  is  essentially  neutral  at  the 'start.  We  can 
never  be  sure  that  what  seems  the  plainest  case 
of  inherited  vice  is  not  really  due  to  the  influence 
of  environment  and  the  propensity  to  imitation 
which  affects  us  all  so  strongly. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  on  the  side  of 
good  or  evil  is  that  some  propensities  and  tempera- 
ments are  more  easily  developed  in  beneficial 
and  others  in  harmful  directions.  Irascibility, 
for  instance,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
of  endowments,  but  poor  is  the  promise 
of  that  baby  which  does  not  make  a  lusty 
demonstration  when  kept  unduly  long  from  his 
bottle,  and  we  have  the  authority  of  more 
than  one  moralist  to  the  fact  that  anger  is  a 
kind  of  wild  morality. 

Now  the  real  problem  is  this.  There  will 
come  a  time,  not  all  at  once  but  by  degrees, 
when  we  ourselves  must  determine  the  way  in 
which  the  whole  of  our  physical  and  mental 
endowment  shall  react  upon  an  external  world, 
whose  muddy  roads  and  pin-cushions  are  now 
open  to  our  choice  no  less  than  the  rugs  and  the 
buttoning  frames.  Shall  we  be  best  prepared 
for  that  choice  by  being  allowed  to  exercise 
our  faculties  in  the  first  instance  in  such  ways 
as  develop  them  best  within  the  zone  of  safety, 
— with  the  freest  choice  within  that  zone, — or 
shall    we    more    readily    learn    self-control    by 
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being  rigorously  controlled  and  dragooned  by 
some  one  else  ?  Madame  Montessori's  answer 
is  that  self-control  is  better  developed  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  freest  possible  exercise  of 
choice  on  the  part  of  the  child  than  by  somebody 
else's  choosing  as  far  as  possible  for  him — and 
that,  not  only  as  to  the  hozv,  but  even  as  to  when 
and  where  and  what  he  shall  do.  Her  most 
important  claim,  as  we  have  seen,  is  that  the  child 
learns  discipline  of  a  more  valuable  kind  when 
it  is  self-discipline.  It  is  no  doubt  a  paradox 
to  say  that  man  is  best  schooled  for  the  time 
when  he  must  do  things  which  he  does  not 
like  by  always  doing  things  which  he  likes,  but 
it  seems  very  probable  that  it  will  turn  out 
true,  though  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say  that  the  Montessori  children,  from  doing 
what  they  like,  come  to  like  what  they  do. 
Anyhow,  time  will  show  us  how  it  results  in  the 
long  run.  I,  for  one,  prefer  to  wait  the  judgment 
of  time  before  dogmatising  as  to  the  final  philo- 
sophy of  the  '  method.'  The  trouble  is  that  some 
enthusiasts  insist  on  drawing  the  widest  theo- 
retical inferences  before  the  facts  are  complete. 
They  state  triumphantly  that  original  sin  is 
disproved  or  American  democracy  vindicated 
by  the  '  method,'  without  being  quite  clear 
what  is  the  real  analysis  either  of  the  method, 
or  of  original  sin,  or  of  American  democracy. 
If  I  were  asked  what  feature  of  the  '  system  ' 
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was  most  open  to  criticism,  I  should  say  that 
to  me  the  extreme  self-repression  of  the  teacher, 
advocated  in  the  Montessori  schools,  seems  a 
little  exaggerated  and  doctrinaire.  The  Froebel 
teacher,  taking  the  lead'  in  game  or  song,  is 
not  necessarily  an  obstacle  to  the  free  activity 
of  the  child,  although  she  may  easily  become 
so.  If  we  are  to  respect  the  lesson  of  Nature, 
we  should  look  not  only  to  the  plant  but  to  the 
animal.  The  mother  deer,  teaching  her  young 
to  jump  and  wheel,  is  certainly  the  centre  of 
activity  for  the  time  being,  and  so  is  the  bird 
who  is  inciting  her  nestlings  to  trust  to  their  wings 
for  the  first  time.  If  the  Montessori  apparatus 
is  a  dumb  instructor,  it  is  right  too  that  the 
teacher  should  sometimes  be  a  living  educational 
apparatus.  It  is  not  so  certain,  as  some  people 
assume,  that  complete  democracy  is  the  best 
type  of  educational  government.  Constitutional 
monarchy  maybe  the  preferable  form  sometimes. 
But  in  these  respects  the  two  ideals — Froebelian 
and  Montessorian — will  no  doubt  modify  one 
another  and  meet  half-way.  At  present  the 
activity  of  the  teacher  and  rigidity  of  the 
pupil  is  too  often  the  rnle.  It  is  therefore  well 
that  the  latest  idea  should  have  full  scope 
and  be  practised  in  complete  integrity  of 
principle  and  method  until  its  chief  lesson 
has  been  thoroughly  taken  to  heart  by  the 
educational  world. 

O  2 
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II 


We  have  already  seen  that  the  ideal  which 
Madame  Montessori  sets  before  herself  is  no  less 
than  '  the  regeneration  of  humanity  through 
education.'  At  this  announcement  the  cynic 
turns  away  with  a  sardonic  smile.  Where  so 
many  philosophers  and  reformers,  enthusiasts 
and  idealists,  have  failed,  he  asks,  is  an  Italian 
lady  doctor  likely  to  succeed  ?  Time  must 
be  the  judge  between  her  and  them.  Mean- 
while, let  us  examine  the  ground  of  her  hopes. 
It '  is  a  commonplace  of  ethical  history  that 
knowledge  is  a  broken  reed  whereon  to  set 
hopes  of  regeneration.  Plato  dreamed  that 
virtue  was  knowledge,  and  when  he  found  a 
philosopher-king  willing  to  put  his  ideal  city 
(so  the  story  goes)  to  the  test  of  experiment, 
the  result  was  fiasco  and  abundant  laughter. 
We  think,  too,  of  Cicero  and  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
of  Bacon  and  of  Charles  James  Fox,  and  are 
reminded  that  all  knowledge  is  not  wisdom, 
and  that  the  wise  and  prudent,  even  when 
they  sincerely  have  the  advancement  of  the 
world  in  goodness  as  the  object  of  their  heart's 
desire,  are  often  found  to  be  lacking  in  will- 
power or  judgment,  and  sometimes  even  suffer 
moral  shipwreck  in  practice.  Professor  Adams 
has    recently   reminded   us    that    the   limits    of 
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intellectual  capacity  are  pre-ordained  and  that 
it    is    hopeless    to   try   and   stretch   them.     We 
may  come  nearer  to  extending  this  and  that 
intellect  to  the  full  reach  of  its  capacity,  but 
beyond  that  we  cannot  hope  to  go.     If,  then, 
Madame  Montessori's  hopes  were  set  on  regene- 
rating humanity  by  the  imparting  of  knowledge, 
her   house   would   be   built   on    the   sand.     She 
could  not  succeed  beyond  a  certain  fixed  point, 
and  even  so  she  might  only  have  turned  out  so 
many  more  highly  skilled  workmen  or  tasteful 
litterateurs.     The  world  would   be  little   or  no 
better  in  the  highest  and  deepest  sense.     If  is 
just    because    she    has    avoided    that    mistake 
that  the  Roman  Dottoressa  has   the  brightest 
hope  of  success  in  her  great  purpose.     We  are 
too    apt,    at    our    annual    teachers'    reunions, 
and    in    our    literary    theorising,    to    separate 
intellectual   and    moral   agencies   in   education. 
Even  in  circles   where  Moral   Instruction   does 
not  figure  on  the  time-table,  we  talk  of  intellectual 
training   and    moral   influence    as    though    they 
were     specialists     between     whose     laboratories 
lay  the  barrier  of  a   double-locked  door.     The 
former    monopolises   the   spheres   of   class-room 
instruction    (with    one    exception),    of    libraries 
and  examinations  and  prize  essays,  of  Nature 
study  rambles  and  literary  societies.     The  latter 
invades   the   hour   of  religious   instruction,   and 
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is  supreme  also  in  the  boarding-house  and 
the  cricket-field ;  it  inspires  monitors  and 
informs  confirmation  classes.  In  the  Kinder- 
garten the  two  are  indeed  sometimes  found 
co-operating  in  harmony  without  any  quite 
clearly  distinguished  spheres  of  action,  and 
the  Boy  Scout  stubbornly  refuses  to  swear 
to  the  exclusive  dictation  of  either  patron. 
But,  in  the  main,  the  rigid  distinction  holds. 
Intellectual  training  is  taken  to  be  one  thing, 
moral  influence  another.  Probably  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  schoolmaster,  whose  recently  acquired 
belief  in  the  virtue  of  organisation  threatens 
to  honeycomb  his  whole  mind  with  compart- 
ments, and  divide  his  very  soul  into  a  cross 
pattern  of  hours  and  subjects.  We  have 
recently  been  told  that  he  is  '  often  a  dogmatic 
and  unobservant  person,'  but  the  real  trouble 
is  that  he  is  becoming  an  organising  animal. 
He  no  longer  soars  with  the  bird,  but  burrows 
and  builds  with  the  ant. 

Madame  Montessori  has  avoided  this  blunder. 
Time-tables  have  little  place  in  her  system,  and 
throughout  all  the  activities  of  the  '  Children's 
Houses '  moral  and  intellectual  development 
are  indistinguishable.  She  does  not  aim  at 
producing  thinking  beings,  or  even  working 
beings  only,  but  right-thinking,  right-doing 
beings  ;  she  does  not  believe  that  right-thinking 
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by  itself  will  produce  right-doing,  or  vice  versa, 
but  that  each  is  complementary  to  the  other, 
and  without  the  other  neither  can  be  complete. 
If  anyone  objects  that  this  is  an  ancient  platitude, 
let  him  read  what  she  has  to  say  about  the  value 
of  orderliness,  or  go  to  Rome  and  see  her  ideal 
of  discipline  in  course  of  realisation,  or,  better 
still,  try  to  train  some  children  at  home  on  her 
method,  and  then  say  if  there  is  nothing  new 
in  it.  Dullness,  according  to  her  creed,  is  evil 
incarnate  ;  the  failure  to  cultivate  habits  of 
observation  is  responsible  for  some  of  the  world's 
most  stupid  blunders,  and  brightness  is  next 
to,  or  rather  a  part  of,  godliness.  Get  an  ideal 
of  orderly  procedure  and  mental  alertness 
into  your  soul,  is  her  advice,  and  it  will  be  the 
cause  of  all  manner  of  rightness. 

But  have  we  not  already  seen  that  at 
its  very  best  the  possibility  of  intellectual 
development  is  strictly  limited  ?  What 
reason  have  we,  then,  for  supposing  that 
intellectual  and  moral  advancement,  however 
prettily  they  go  in  harness  together,  have 
any  better  chance  of  regenerating  humanity 
jointly  than  intellectual  advancement  has 
alone  ? 

The  answer  is  easy.  The  precise  difference 
between  intellect  and  morals  is  that  the  former, 
though    ideally    unlimited,    is,    so    far    as    the 
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capacity  of  each  individual  goes,  strictly  limited 
in  practice.  If  I  am  not  born  a  mathematician, 
the  most  intensive  and  extensive  instruction 
in  algebra  may  never  succeed  in  getting  me 
beyond  the  binomial  theorem.  But  moral 
capacity  is  both  ideally  and  practically  infinite. 
Such,  at  least,  would  seem  to  be  the  lesson  of 
everyday  experience,  as  well  as  of  history. 
We  may,  it  is  true,  have  to  exclude  the  feeble- 
minded and  imbecile,  though  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Madame  Montessori's  most 
successful  experiments  were  founded  on  the 
methods  which  had  done  so  much  to  regenerate 
the  mentally  defective.  Even  there  it  may  be 
possible  to  cast  out  many  evil  spirits.  But, 
for  the  normal  and  sane,  the  bars  of  birth 
and  the  adverse  influence  of  environment  are 
both  surmountable  obstacles  so  far  as  moral 
progress  is  concerned.  The  most  degraded  may 
become  a  saint,  and,  though  the  best  is  unattain- 
able, it  is  only  because  there  is  always  a  better 
beyond,  towards  which  a  man  may  always 
be  progressing.  Now  Madame  Montessori  has 
seen  this,  and  has  seen,  too,  that  one  of  the 
most  potent  of  moral  agents  is  the  will  to  attain 
the  highest  limits  of  one's  capacities,  whether 
in  doing  things  or  knowing  things.  And  it 
must  be  freely  admitted  that  she  is  not  alone  in 
perceiving  this.     The   whole  spirit   of  the   new 
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education  is  the  cultivation  of  the  spontaneous 
will  to  do  and  to  know — the  development 
of  right  interests  in  the  larger  sense. 

But  Madame  Montessori  has  one  advantage 
which  every  educator  does  not  possess.  She 
and  her  collaborators  have  the  control  of  the 
children  (if  control  is  an  admissible  term  where 
all  is  so  spontaneous)  during  the  greater  part 
of  their  waking  hours.  Moreover,  the  school 
is  sometimes  '  within  the  house,'  and  always  in 
close  touch  with  the  parents,  on  whose  lives 
it  visibly  reacts.  With  us,  the  best  efforts 
of  the  most  enlightened  of  our  Public  Schools 
are  too  often  thwarted  and  impaired  by  adverse 
home  influences.  In  the  holidays  a  boy  so 
often  seems  to  slide  back  by  an  inevitable 
reversion  to  type,  and  he  returns  to  infect 
his  comrades  with  that  '  bad  tone  '  almost  as 
much  as  the  better  tone  of  the  school  inoculates 
him  with  a  healthier  lymph.  How,  then,  can  we 
hope  for  the  regeneration  of  the  world  through 
education  ?  Is  the  ideal  of  our  schools  not 
bound  to  reflect  the  ideal  of  contemporary 
society  ?  Can  it  be  a  leavening  influence  in 
the  midst  of  the  heavy  dough  of  a  sluggish 
'  public  '  conscience  even  when  the  '  public  ' 
finances,  and  to  a  large  extent  controls,  the 
whole  system  ?  When  a  humanitarian  society 
approached   one   of  our  leading  Head  Masters 
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with  an  appeal  that  hare-hunting  might  cease 
to  be  one  of  the  recognised  school  pastimes, 
he  replied  that,  whatever  might  be  the  dictates 
of  his  own  opinion,  he  could  not  stigmatise 
as  wrong  and  undesirable  a  practice  in  which 
the  boys  freely  indulged  at  home.  Apart  from 
the  merits  of  that  particular  question,  it  is 
fortunate  that  the  opinion  and  the  custom  of 
most  educators  make  against  such  a  principle. 
Many  boys  are  allowed  to  smoke  at  home,  though 
to  do  so  at  school  might  entail  expulsion.  It 
is  fortunate,  too,  that  in  Madame  Montessori's 
experience  we  can  appeal  to  a  definite  instance 
of  a  school  influence  reacting  on  parents,  and 
a  school  example  actually  leading  a  home 
tradition.  The  parents  of  our  Boarding 
School  boys  and  girls  have  long  acquiesced 
in  the  claim  of  the  school  to  influence  and  mould 
their  children,  though  some  of  them  may  seem 
to  do  their  best  to  counteract  that  influence 
and  obliterate  the  moulding  in  that  third  part 
of  a  year  during  which  they  can  operate.  But 
the  sort  of  person  described  by  Miss  Geraldine 
Hodgson  in  her  recent  book  on  Rationalist 
English  Educators,  who,  after  a  lecture  on 
Education,  rose  and  said  :  '  It  is  the  business 
of  the  teacher  to  teach  my  children,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  have  anybody  influencing  them,' 
is,  we  have  ground  to  hope,  likely  to  disappear 
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from  among  us  in  the  course  of  time.  Madame 
Montessori's  reply  would  be  that  she  works 
less  by  active  influence  than  by  encouraging 
spontaneous  activities.  The  real  influence  is 
that  of  Nature,  with  Reason  standing  always 
on  guard.  If  it  is  objected  that  the  most 
spontaneous  growths  are  not  always  those 
which  are  socially  desirable,  we  must  answer 
that  our  first  object  must  be  to  discover  what 
sort  of  growth  a  child  is  capable  of  developing. 
In  our  efforts  to  discourage  all  but  the  '  socially 
useful,'  we  too  often  succeed  in  checking  all 
development  whatsoever.  Moreover  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  better  methods  of  education 
do  not  modify  our  social  values  somewhat. 
If  Madame  Montessori  is  right  in  claiming 
that  self-control  and  orderly  social  habits  spring 
easily  and  naturally  from  a  rational  system 
of  training  mind  and  body,  then  she  has  not 
set  her  aspirations  too  high  nor  set  out  on  any 
Quixotic  campaign.  Granted  the  active  faith 
and  willing  co-operation  of  the  whole  school 
world,  and  education  may  yet  play  a  heroic 
part  in  the  regeneration  of  humanity. 
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AN    EXPERIMENT 


I  GLEAN  the  following  reminiscence  from  an 
old  note-book  of  some  years'  standing.  I  had 
been  reading  some  articles  published  under 
the  pseudonym  '  Kappa  '  in  the  Westminster 
Gazette,  in  which  I  found  a  good  deal  that  was 
suggestive  and  even  inspiring.  The  writer's 
object  was  to  outline  a  new  method  of  procedure 
by  which  school  lessons  might  be  enlivened 
and  made  more  interesting.  He  started  by 
enunciating  that  all  learning  resolved  itself 
into  the  Adventures  of  Sindbad  or  the  Palace 
of  Aladdin.  In  other  words,  history  and  science 
were  in  his  view  the  two  great  fountains  of 
knowledge  to  which  all  else  was  really  tributary. 
The  teaching  of  history,  he  thought,  especially 
stood  in  need  of  reform.  It  should  largely 
take  the  form  of  free  talks  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  who  should  liberally  illustrate 
all  that  he  had  to  say  by  picture  and  lantern 
as  well  as  by   blackboard.     To  the   critic   who 
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might  object  that  all  drudgery  and  hard  work 
were  thereby  eliminated,  leaving  the  pupil 
merely  an  interested  listener,  he  replied  that 
the  grind  should  be  confined  to  a  short  and 
quite  definite  period,  preferably  early  in  the 
day.  Thus  the  grammar  and  the  arithmetic 
should  be  disposed  of  and  the  way  cleared  for 
the  really  stimulating  subjects. 

The  articles  were  treated  with  good-humoured 
contempt  by  the  educational  journals  and  abused 
in  less  measured  terms  by  the  more  cynical 
of  my  colleagues.  For  myself,  I  felt  that 
'  Kappa,'  like  all  idealists,  was  a  trifle  unpractical, 
and,  like  all  amateur  critics,  showed  a  want 
of  professional  experience.  But,  for  all  that, 
I  had  found  in  him  a  source  of  inspiration. 

Now,  in  the  heat  of  the  summer  term,  and 
with  the  storm  cloud  of  the  summer  examination 
brooding  over  us,  inspiration  is  apt  to  run 
low.  '  Why  do  we  waste  so  much  time  over 
dead  languages  ?  '  '  Why  is  Caesar  so  dull  ?  ' 
The  frank  contempt  expressed  in  these  and 
similar  questions  by  my  boys  was  the  chief 
reward  of  my  endurance.  Yet,  through  the 
welter  of  gerundival  constructions  and  the 
constant  warfare  of  subjects  and  objects  for  the 
first  place  in  the  sentence,  I  had  endeavoured 
to  keep  the  historical  issue  to  the  fore, 
and  to   emphasise   the   fact   that   Caesar  was   a 
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great  man  dealing  with  events  of  world- 
importance. 

Was  there  no  alternative  to  so  wearisome 
a  process  ?  Opportunities  for  experiment  are 
not  often  forthcoming  in  our  grammar-ridden 
schools  ;  but  just  at  the  close  of  the  school  year 
the  real  chance  came.  Several  days  sometimes 
used  to  elapse  between  the  end  of  exams,  and 
the  final  reading  out  of  results.  It  was  always 
a  problem  how  to  fill  them  without  attempts 
to  revivify  the  corpse  of  doubly-dead  authors, 
an  impossible  task  when  we  have  been  duly 
examined  therein  and  turned  our  backs  on 
them — well,  for  the  present. 

It  so  happened  that  our  Roman  history 
(which  was  not  a  subject  for  examination)  had 
been  partly  crowded  out  in  the  forlorn  attempt 
to  persuade  boys  that  classical  authors  some- 
times write  sense.  The  most  fascinating  period 
of  all,  from  the  rise  of  Pompey  to  the  battle  of 
Actium,  still  remained  to  be  done.  Why  not, 
then,  do  it  according  to  the  Gospel  of '  Kappa  '  ? 
His  principle  is  a  simple  one.  The  business  of 
the  master  is  to  interest  his  boys  at  all  costs. 
He  must  discourse  to  them  at  large,  with  the 
aid  of  his  illustrations,  his  object  being  to 
rouse  some  enthusiasm  for  the  great  things  of 
past  days  by  the  stimulus  of  the  teacher's  own 
enthusiasm    and   his    power   of   exposition.     So 
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I  chose  certain  of  the  more  important  paragraphs 
in  their  text-book  as  more  suitable  for  prepara- 
tion, and  then,  without  troubling  much  to 
test  whether  the  prepared  work  had  been 
thoroughly  done,  proceeded  to  discourse  for  a 
certain  portion  of  each  day  on  that  absorbing 
tragedy  of  Republican  Rome. 

With  such  a  method,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  up  one's  mind  to  the  fact  that  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  boys  at  the  outset  would 
scribble  or  play  and  take  no  notice  of  one's 
efforts  at  all.  It  needs  no  little  moral  courage 
to  ignore  such  things  and  gradually  captivate 
their  attention.  In  this  task  variety  is  every- 
thing. A  bit  of  a  real  live  letter  of  Cicero's  read 
here,  or  a  scene  from  '  Antony  and  Cleopatra ' 
there ;  a  discussion  of  Caesar's  character  as 
suggested  by  his  portraits,  or  a  comparison  of 
the  bust  of  the  young  Octavian  with  Augustus 
the  Emperor — these  things  would  soon  arrest 
the  attention  and  lead  it  on  to  the  less  exciting 
though  not  less  interesting  details  of  the  issue 
between  Caesar  and  the  Senate  before  the 
crossing  of  the  Rubicon,  or  the  mistakes  made 
by  Pompey  at  Pharsalia.  Meanwhile,  the 
mechanical  exercise  of  occasionally  dictating 
notes  (for  the  form  was  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
school,  and  note-taking  an  art  which  had  yet 
to  be  acquired)  was  not  to  be  despised,  if  only 
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for  the  sake  of  giving  them  something  which 
required  bodily  activity  on  their  part. 

So  much  for  the  method.  What  of  the 
results  ?  Personally  I  had  enjoyed  the  hours 
thus  spent.  It  is  my  favourite  period  of  ancient 
history.  But  then  one  needs  to  be  always 
on  guard  against  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
what  interests  oneself  at  thirtv  is  equally 
interesting  to  boys  at  thirteen.  The  only  possible 
test  was  to  set  some  questions  of  the  most 
general  nature,  to  see  if  the  boys  had  taken  in 
the  broader  facts  and  features  of  the  times.  So 
on  the  last  morning  of  term  this  was  done  ; 
and  with  the  questions  was  coupled  my  usual 
request  that  the  subjects  studied  during  the 
term  might  be  written  down  in  order  as  preferred 
by  each  boy.  A  question  was  also  added 
asking,  '  W^hy  do  we  study  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics  ?  ' 

Let  me  premise  my  analysis  of  results  by  the 
warning  that  with  boys  the  unexpected  always 
happens  ;  that  it  is  doubtful  if  in  such  matters 
they  really  know  their  own  minds,  and  there- 
fore we  must  use  caution  in  generalising  from 
such  data. 

The  answers  to  historical  questions  were 
satisfactory  enough.  Of  course  there  was 
plenty  of  muddle  ;  Julius  Caesar  and  Cicero, 
Antony    and    Brutus    sometimes    jostling    one 
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another  in  the  different  triumvirates.  But 
there  were  also  many  signs  of  appreciation.  It 
was  evident  that  something  of  the  glamour 
which  surrounds  those  great  names  was  reflected 
in  the  minds  of  the  writers.  And  when  I 
analysed  the  question  about  why  we  read  the 
classics,  I  seemed  to  find  my  own  views  un- 
consciously reflected  (for  I  had  not  told  them). 
There  was  a  majority  for  the  opinion  that  we 
read  them  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  ancient 
literature  and  civilisation.  Close  to  them  in 
order  came  those  who  thought  (or  had  probably 
been  told)  that  the  classics  are  the  best  instru- 
ments for  training  the  mind.  Nearly  as  many 
gave  voice  to  the  governess-taught  conception 
of  the  classics  as  a  means  of  understanding  our 
own  language  through  derivations  ;  while  three 
conscious  or  unconscious  humorists  said  that 
we  studied  them  because  the  Universities 
required  it,  or  because  we  ought,  or  because 
we  must  ! 

So  far,  well.  They  could  mostly  write  me 
some  history  of  the  word  '  Empire,'  or  say  why 
Augustus  succeeded  where  Julius  failed,  and 
could  give  a  more  or  less  rational  account  of 
why  we  read  the  classics.  But  when  I  turned 
to  the  statistics  of  subjects  which  the  boys 
liked  best,  I  found  that  '  Kappa,'  if  I  had  faith- 
fully represented  his   method,  had  not  wholly 
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succeeded  in  convincing  the  boys.  Out  of  twenty- 
returns  (a  few  above  that  number  were  incom- 
plete) three  indeed  said  that  they  had  learned 
most  from  Roman  history,  whereas  five  placed 
English  history  first,  and  there  were  four  each 
for  Latin  and  Greek  under  that  head.  But 
only  one  liked  Roman  history  best,  while  the 
average  place  of  Latin,  English  history,  and 
Shakespeare  was  about  fourth  in  the  list  of 
preference,  and  the  Greek  language  was  ap- 
proximately bracketed  with  Roman  history  at 
sixth,  the  choice  being  of  the  twelve  main  subjects 
which -they  study  with  myself  and  other  masters. 
So  the  result  was,  to  say  the  least,  incon- 
clusive. It  seems  that  we  must  make  up  our 
minds  to  the  fact  that,  when  all  allowances 
are  made  for  the  personal  deficiencies  of  the 
teacher,  it  does  not  follow,  because  this  method 
is  good  for  the  boys  and  produces  less  boredom 
in  the  aggregate  than  our  '  construes,'  that  the 
one  will  be  adored  and  the  other  detested. 
Indeed,  if  anyone  thinks  that  he  can  dogmatise 
about  the  relation  of  utility  to  pleasure  in  the 
youthful  mind,  I  commend  the  following  case  to 
his  attention,  and  let  him  deduce  from  it  what 
conclusion  he  can.  '  We  study  the  classics,' 
says  this  youth — a  bright,  idle,  and  most 
attractive  creature — '  for  no  good  reason  that 
I  know  of,  and  in  a  few  years'  time  they  will  no 
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longer  be  taught.'  The  same  boy  records  that  he 
has  learnt  most  Greek  this  term,  and  places  Latin 
first,  with  Greek  fourth,  in  his  list  of  preference  ! 
To  take  this  sort  of  testimony  too  seriously 
would  argue  a  lack  of  humour.  I  made  the 
experiment  in  my  earliest  teaching  days,  when 
I  was 

Calidus  juventa,   consule   Planco, 

and  even  then  I  did  not  attach  much  serious 
importance  to  it.  On  the  whole  I  am  inclined 
to  conclude,  judging  not  only  from  this  imper- 
fect experiment  but  on  general  grounds  of 
experience,  that  '  Kappa's '  method  is  most 
useful  as  an  occasional  stimulus,  and  might 
well  with  due  caution  become  part  of  our 
regular  practice.  The  main  instrument  must 
still  be  something  (not  necessarily  '  construes  ') 
which  makes  a  definite  demand  on  the 
positive  activities  of  the  boy.  This  '  Kappa,' 
we  have  already  observed,  conceded  in  part  at 
least.  And,  though  the  proportion  which  he 
suggested  of  one-third  drudgery  to  two-thirds 
of  pleasant  occupation  may  not  be  wholly 
convincing,  the  fault  is  due,  not  to  the  smallness 
of  the  fraction  allowed  to  drudgery,  but  to  the 
fact  that  there  must  be  always  a  third  category 
which  contains  proportions  of  both  elements, 
the    drudgery     or     the     pleasure     being     more 
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prominent    according    to    the    capacity    of    the 
teacher. 

The  danger  of  the  method  of  free  discourse 
is  that  there  comes  a  point  when  the  efforts 
of  the  discourser  are  in  exactly  inverse  ratio 
to  those  of  his  audience.  The  more  excitedly 
and  perspiringly  he  demonstrates,  the  serener 
becomes  the  inertia  of  their  minds.  It  is 
perhaps  the  more  important  to  consider  the 
place  which  such  a  method  may  legitimately 
take  in  the  school  time-table,  for,  in  reaction 
against  the  regime  of  '  chalk  and  talk,'  we  are 
not  unlikely  to  lose  sight  of  its  usefulness,  if 
not  indeed  to  abandon  the  ideal  of  collective 
learning  altogether.  But  to  this  large  topic 
we  must  devote  a  new  chapter. 


XXIII 

THE    IDEAL    OF    CLASS-TEACHING 

If  one  were  to  ask  any  experienced  school- 
master for  the  most  cogent  reason  why  class- 
teaching  is  maintained,  he  would  probably 
answer,  Because  it  is  the  easiest  means  by  which 
few  teachers  can  handle  many  pupils  :  to  do 
otherwise  would  add  considerably  to  the  expense 
by  increasing  the  numbers  of  the  school  staff  : 
and  this  extra  expense  could  only  be  met  by  the 
raising  of  the  fees  (or  the  rates)  or  by  the 
further  reduction  of  the  already  too  exiguous 
salaries  of  the  teachers.  But  he  would  almost 
certainly  add  that,  if  the  most  cogent,  this  was 
not  the  best  of  reasons  :  that  class-teaching  had 
certain  moral  and  intellectual  advantages  over 
any  more  individual  method  of  instruction  :  and 
that  it  could  not  be  abandoned  without  great 
detriment  to  the  welfare  of  the  pupils. 

Anyone  who  was  ever  a  member  of  a  well- 
taught  class  (and  unlucky  is  the  man  who  has 
never  been)  will  probably  recognise  that  there 
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is    much   truth   in   the   latter   plea.     The   class 
system   of   teaching   goes   down   deep   into   the 
nature  of  humanity,  by  fostering  and  appealing 
to   the   social   instinct   within   us.     It   may,    of 
course,  at  its  worst  resolve  itself  into  no  more 
than  a  mechanical  form  of  drill,  an  attempt  to 
impose  uniformity  of  action  and  thought  upon 
many  diversely  endowed  minds  ;    but  whoever 
arrives  at  doing  this  has  annihilated  the  class 
as   such  and  is  dealing  with  twenty   or  thirty 
persons  merely  as  the  multiple  of  one  individual. 
The  true  class  is  organic.     Each  member  con- 
tributes   something    to   the   life    of   the    whole. 
The   community   rejoices    together   and    suffers 
together.     The   diversity    of    mind    and  talent, 
which    is    there    combined,    all    goes    to    enrich 
a   common   fund.     The   master  is   no   arbitrary 
tyrant,   laying   down   rules    to    be   carried   out, 
expecting    all    the  members  of    the   class    alike 
to    rethink    his    own    thoughts    and    repeat   his 
own    words.     His    position    is,     as    has    often 
been   pointed    out,    that    of   the    pioneer,    who, 
furnished    with    greater    experience,    points    out 
the    direction    in   which    the    roads    are    to    be 
opened  up,  but  is  always  ready  to  receive  any 
suggestion   from   the   fresher   minds   about  him 
as  to  new  ways  of  procedure  which  may  better 
the    old.     This   certainly   is   the   picture   which 
we  have  in   mind   when  we  look  back  on   the 
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classes  in  which  we  learnt  most.  The  teacher 
had  no  doctrinaire  objections  to  '  telling.'  To 
be  a  good  listener  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
pupil  from  the  very  first.  Because  we  believe 
that  the  free  activity  of  the  pupil  is  the  one 
object  to  be  aimed  at  in  education,  that  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  banish  the  story-telling 
from  the  infants'  school  or  the  history  lecture 
from  the  Sixth  Form  programme.  Thought  is 
never  freer  than  when  it  is  constructing  an 
imaginative  picture  of  the  scenery,  characters, 
facial  expressions,  and  all  the  other  vivid 
details  of  a  story  that  is  being  told,  thinking 
the  thoughts  of  the  heroes  and  sharing  their 
joys  and  sorrows.  The  limitation  of  the  story 
as  told  is  like  the  containing  channel  which 
enables  a  river  to  be  a  river  and  flow  at  all ; 
and  if  the  waters  come  in  a  flood  now  and  then 
and  overflow  the  banks — if  tiie  children  cry  out 
that  the  tale  is  going  wrong  or  the  plot  is  too 
slow  in  reaching  its  solution,  and  say  how  they 
want  it  to  go  on — this  only  adds  to  the  life  of 
it  all.  Similarly  with  the  history  lecture.  The 
best  lecturers  do  not  attempt  to  tell  every- 
thing. They  show  events  in  relation  to  one 
another,  persons  in  contrast,  movements  in 
parallel  lines  ;  they  invite  inference  and  imagina- 
tion, sympathy  and  repulsion.  The  books 
from  which  we  have  learned  most  are  always 
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those   which   provoke    us    to    criticism    or    con- 
structive   thought.     Who    could    read    Plato's 
Republic  or  Ruskin's  '  Modern  Painters  '  purely 
receptively  and  passively  ?    A  good   book  is  a 
challenge,  and  so  is  a  good  lecture ;    nor  need 
the  point  be  laboured  further,  for  here  philosophy 
comes  to  our  support,  assuring  us  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  passive  thought ;  that  the  most 
primitive  perception  is  not  the  mere  receipt  of 
a  telephonic  message,  but  the  piecing  together 
of   a  puzzle,  the   deciphering  of   a  code.     But 
this  is  not  to  admit  that  all  thought-activity  has 
the  same  value.     The  cinema-lilm  asks  the  effort 
of  an  audience  to  interpret  the  gestures  of  its 
moving  figures,  but  the  acted  drama  calls  for 
a  higher  activity,  to  discern  the  motive  of  the 
plot  and  the  conception  of  the  characters.     The 
actor,  in  a  higher  way,  helps  in  this  interpre- 
tation, and  the  author's  activity  is  the  highest 
of  all.     As   was  suggested   above,   there   is   no 
sort  of  lesson  or  lecture  in  which  it  is  not  profit- 
able to  let  the  class  have  its  say,  whether  by 
question,   or   criticism,   or  suggestion.      One   of 
the  greatest  defects   of    University  teaching  is 
that   this   element   is   too  often    omitted.     The 
lecturer    translates,   or  lays    down    the  law,  or 
(worst   of    all)   dictates ;    his   delivery   is   often 
monotonous,     his     enunciation     imperfect,     his 
points  confused.      At  the  best,  the  hearers  get 
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down  in  their  notebooks  a  textbook  of  their 
subject,  which  might  with  less  trouble  have  been 
printed  and  circulated  among  them.  At  the 
worst  they  are  sent  to  sleep,  or  jot  down  a 
few  fragmentary  obiter  dicta,  which  they 
have  not  digested  and  never  look  at  again. 
I  can  testify  that  the  most  profitable  of  all  the 
lectures,  which  I  attended  at  the  University, 
was  an  '  informal '  gathering  in  which  a  Pro- 
fessor proposed  a  question  and  invited  solutions 
orally  given.  It  was  like  an  assault  on  a  citadel 
by  several  allied  armies.  The  best  school- 
lessons  on  which  I  can  look  back  were  those 
of  a  Sixth  Form  master,  who,  besides  inspiring 
his  pupils  with  a  full  share  of  his  enthusiasm 
for  all '  things  of  beauty,'  would  always  welcome, 
and  give  a  perhaps  exaggerated  importance  to, 
any  suggestion  for  an  amended  reading,  or  a 
new  interpretation,  or  a  discovered  parallel, 
contributed  by  the  different  members  of  the 
class.  We  took  in  the  things  that  he  told  us, 
for  we  wanted  to  know  them,  and  he  paid  us 
the  similar  compliment,  and  I  daresay  learned 
something  from  us.  But,  it  may  be  asked, 
what,  then,  becomes  of  those  new  doctrines 
which  seem  to  involve  a  complete  break  with 
the  old  traditions  of  class-teaching  ?  We  are 
now  told  that  children  should  work  at  what 
they  please,  when  they  please,   and  how  long 
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they  please.  Is  this  to  be  regarded  as  mere 
reaction  tinged  with  sentimentalism  ?  The 
answer  is,  first,  that  it  involves  no  such  com- 
plete break.  The  abandonment  of  collective 
teaching  has  only  taken  place  at  the  infant 
stage,  and  there  no  more  than  partially.  The 
Montessori  method,  which  represents  the  ex- 
tremest  development  of  the  new  doctrine,  has 
not  yet  advanced  beyond  that  age ;  readers 
of  Madame  Montessori's  book  will  remember 
that,  even  with  the  babies,  collective  action 
was  by  no  means  unknown — in  fact,  it  is  in 
some  sense  the  essence  of  the  method ;  for 
although  it  works  through  the  encouragement 
of  spontaneous  activities  in  the  individual,  it 
results  in  a  methodical  way  of  approaching 
common  tasks  in  which  each  individual  plays  his 
part.  Restraint  as  to  the  what  and  where  and 
when  is  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  because,  as 
the  author  of  the  method  explains,  will-power 
does  not  fully  exist  in  such  young  children. 
They  are  in  process  of  learning  to  will.  If  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  involved  the  neglect  of 
will-power,  then,  by  proceeding  on  that  method, 
we  should  arrive  at  the  terrible  anarchy  achieved 
by  some  American  schools,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Bagley,  where  '  when  they  get  ready  to  change, 
they  change,  that's  all.'  A  mind  which  is 
wholly   incapable    of   marshalling   its    activities 
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according  to  set  times  and  places  is  an  untidy 
mind,  and  mental  untidiness  obstructs  efficiency 
no  less  than  an  untidy  room.  The  system  of 
class-teaching  only  becomes  harmful  where  it  is 
organised  in  such  a  mechanical  way  as  to  ignore 
due  distinctions  of  individual  taste  and  capacity. 
The  form  system  at  Public  Schools,  by  which  a 
set  of  twenty  or  thirty  boys  work  together 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  week,  and 
even  for  the  most  part  under  the  same  master,  is 
ideal  in  so  far  as  the  boys  composing  it  have  the 
same  mental  constitution  and  the  master  is 
worthy  of  his  task  ;  but  it  has  done  great  harm 
where  it  has  acted  as  a  bed  of  Procrustes,  on  which 
the  long  boys  are  cut  down  and  the  short  ones 
stretched  in  order  to  make  them  match  the 
length  of  the  conventional  scholar.  The  tempta- 
tion to  do  this  is  greatest  in  the  smaller  schools, 
where  organisation  is  more  difficult  and  the 
sorting  of  boys  according  to  their  needs  would 
result  in  classes  of  very  small  number.  The 
solution  of  this  difficulty  is  to  acquire  a  certain 
elasticity  of  method  :  to  join  boys  into  classes  for 
some  purposes,  and  let  them  work  individually  at 
other  times.  In  the  higher  parts  of  every  school 
boys  ought  to  be  capable  of  doing — and,  what  is 
more  important,  capable  of  being  trusted  to  do — 
good  work  by  themselves,  with  only  occasional 
help     and    supervision     by    a     master.      But, 
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wherever  it  is  possible,  their  activities  should 
be  combined,  so  that  they  feel  that  they  are  all 
contributing  something  to  a  common  object. 
It  is  possible  to  have  many  boys  working  in  a 
laboratory,  all  on  a  different  task.  But  it  is 
more  profitable  to  set  them  working  at  the 
same  problem,  or  a  side  of  the  same  problem, 
each  in  his  own  way,  so  that  their  results  may 
be  compared  and  criticised  and  they  can  learn 
from  one  another  as  well  as  from  a  single  in- 
structor. The  same  is  as  true  of  literary  work. 
There  may  be  a  choice  of  subjects  for  an  original 
composition,  and  it  is  sometimes  well  to  leave 
boys  to  read  by  themselves  quite  different 
books  at  the  same  time.  But  best  of  all  is 
when  they  each  treat  the  same  subject  from  a 
different  point  of  view,  or  take  different  parts  in 
a  play,  or  even  co-operate  in  writing  it.  For  so 
their  efforts  become  organic,  and  they  realise 
that  in  all  their  activities  they  are  many 
members  of  one  body. 


XXIV 

THE  CLAIM  OF  BEAUTY  IN  EDUCATION 

(i)  ^he  theory 

Those  who  are  themselves  much  devoted  to 
Art,  and  make  some  definite  attempt  to  en- 
courage the  formation  of  right  artistic  taste  in 
their  pupils'  minds,  are  always  liable  to  be  suspect 
among  their  fellow-teachers  as  dilettantists, 
as  playing  with  dangerous  tools,  or  at  the 
best  as  wasting  valuable  time  over  trifling 
occupations.  The  value  of  education,  it  is 
held,  lies  not  in  the  agreeable  but  in  the  dis- 
agreeable, and  the  '  aesthetic '  boy  or  girl  is 
always  the  one  that  walks  nearest  to  the 
abyss  of   moral  ruin. 

In  fact  the  eternal  controversy  as  to  the  rela- 
tions of  Art  and  Morals  becomes  most  acute 
when  it  approaches  the  confines  of  education. 
The  most  Puritanical  among  us  would  not  now 
deny  that  the  beautiful — the  cult  of  beauty  in 
literature  and  the  graphic  arts — has  a  legitimate 
place  in  the  training  of  the  young.     But,  granted 
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the  lawfulness  of  its  position,  what  results  are 
we  to  expect  from  its  operation  in  this  sphere  ? 
Is  it  to  strengthen  character  and  sharpen 
perception,  or  only  to  develop  taste  ?  And  if 
all  these  objects  are  admitted,  are  they  to 
be  regarded  as  wholly  distinct  or  as  different 
names  for  a  single  effect  ?  The  deliverances  of 
ordinary  language  and  '  common-sense  '  are  here 
ambiguous.  We  speak  of  '  being  the  better  ' 
for  the  reading  of  a  great  poem,  or  we  find  that 
a  drama  has  an  '  elevating  '  effect,  but  we  do  not 
specify  whether  the  betterment  is  in  one  part 
of  our  composite  nature  or  the  whole.  We  give 
the  name  of  '  beautiful  '  to  some  notable  act  of 
charity  or  the  tradition  of  a  martyr's  death 
without  any  thought  of  a  literary  form  in  which 
it  may  be  conveyed  ;  and  we  not  uncommonly 
hear  literary  works  honoured  for  their  '  healthi- 
ness,' though  no  explanation  of  the  term  will 
be  elicited  except  that  they  contain  nothing 
'  unhealthy.'  This  ambiguity  develops  at  times 
into  contradiction.  People  note  with  surprise 
that  some  man  '  of  refinement  and  culture  ' 
has  fallen  into  vicious  habits  or  been  guilty  of 
ungentlemanly  conduct  ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
they  are  not  apt  to  believe  that  anyone  whose 
life  is  given  up  to  the  professional  pursuit  of 
art  will  be  specially  disposed  towards  normal 
correctness  of  living.     They  even  suspect  him, 
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as  an  advocate  of  '  Art  for  Art's  sake,'  of  an 
indifference  to  morality.  They  do  not  consider 
'  the  artistic  temperament  '  to  be  naturally 
associated  with  high  moral  ideals. 

In  this  matter  we  find  that  the  ancient  world 
is  more  consistent  if  less  discriminating.  That 
the  Greeks  identified  the  Beautiful  and  the 
Good,  is  a  commonplace  of  esthetic  history. 
The  fact  is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in  the 
well-known  passage  where  Plato  defines  the  true 
function  of  the  artist  in  public  education  : — 

Let  our  artists  rather  be  those  who  are  gifted  to 
discern  the  true  nature  of  the  beautiful  and  the  graceful 
— then  will  our  youth  dwell  in  a  land  of  health,  amid 
fair  sights  and  sounds,  and  receive  the  good  in  every- 
thing ;  and  beauty,  the  effluence  of  fair  works,  shall 
flow  into  the  eye  and  ear  like  a  health-giving  breeze 
from  a  purer  region,  and  insensibly  draw  the  soul  from 
earliest  years  into  likeness  and  sympathy  with  the 
beauty  of  reason.^ 

The  transition  effected  by  means  of  the  words 
'  the  beautiful  and  graceful '  is  more  apparent 
in  the  Greek  than  in  the  English  ;  the  word  ren- 
dered '  graceful '  really  combining  the  meanings 
'  shapely  '  and  '  seemly,'  and  thus  implying  that 
whatever  receives  moral  approbation  will  natur- 
ally be  in  accordance  with  right  aesthetic  taste. 
But  it  is  significant  that  the  Greeks  failed 
morally  just  in  those  departments  of  life  where 

'  Jowett's  translation. 
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Art  is  apt  to  be  a  treacherous  guide.  The  typi- 
cal Greek  would  be  blameless  in  all  matters 
where  taste,  a  judgment  of  right  balance  and 
proportion,  or  a  saving  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
were  required.  But  with  the  squalors  and 
unshapely  things  of  life  he  felt  himself  to  be 
concerned  not  at  all.  The  gentlemanly  person 
(his  ideal)  should  avoid  them  ;  they  were  fit 
for  slaves  only  ;  in  short,  they  were  ugly  and 
unseemly.  Worst  of  all,  he  could  be  vicious  in 
a  graceful  and  gentlemanly  way,  as  though  even 
in  vice,  despite  Aristotle's  warning,  there  could 
be  a  golden  mean.  That  '  rhythm  and  harmony 
of  the  soul,'  or  of  soul  and  body,  which  '  musi- 
cal '  training,  according  to  Plato,  should  impart 
and  develop,  is  far  from  being  the  last  word  in 
morals.  It  implies  regularity  and  proportion 
of  the  sort  that  we  observe  in  the  best  Greek 
sculpture  and  architecture.  But  even  there,  as 
Ruskin  has  pointed  out,^  there  is  a  beauty  of 
disproportion.  Christian  morality,  like  Chris- 
tian art,  has  in  this  matter  almost  reversed  the 
canons  of  the  ancients,  setting  the  greatest 
store  on  whole-hearted  enthusiasms  which  know 
neither  restraint  nor  measure,  and  giving  a 
quite  disproportionate  value  to  the  achievements 
of  the  soul  as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  body. 

'  In   the  instance  of   the  Spanish  chapel :    '  Mornings    in 
Florence.' 
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But,  since  everyone  nowadays  admits  that 
those  who  are  brought  up  '  amid  fair  sights  and 
sounds  '  do  '  dwell  in  a  land  of  health,'  and 
that  any  person  at  all  susceptible  to  the  influ- 
ence of  beauty  is  '  the  better  '  for  an  initiation 
into  the  best  of  the  world's  art  and  literature,  it 
may  be  well  to  ask  more  exactly  in  what  way  we 
consider  that  this  *  betterment '  comes  about. 
As  the  object  of  this  inquiry  is  to  determine  the 
true  place  of  art  in  education,  it  will  be  well  to 
appeal  to  that  form  of  art  which  is  most  promi- 
nently employed  by  teachers,  the  art  of  letters, 
and  to  examine  literature  in  its  most  artistic 
form,  that  of  poetry.  I  shall  make  no  reference 
to  poetry  which  is  simply  and  solely  didactic,  if 
such  exists.  Didactic  poetry  may  be  '  improv- 
ing, '  but  that  epithet  is  tinged  with  irony.  It 
is  true  that  didactic  poetry  may  be  artistic. 
Even  Wordsworth  and  Lucretius  in  their  most 
prosaic  moments  seem  charged  with  that  emo- 
tional enthusiasm  for  their  subject  which  rarely 
lets  them  touch  the  flats  of  mere  prose.  In  fact, 
if  pure  didactics  are  anywhere  to  be  found,  it 
must  be  in  some  poet  who  never  was  and  never 
could  be  inspired  by  his  subject.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  such  composition  is  not  art  and  contains 
no  beauty,  so  that  it  is  irrelevant  to  our  inquiry. 

It  will  not,  I  expect,  be  disputed,  that  the 
primary  appeal  of  poetry,  as  of  all  art,  is  to  the 

Q 
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emotions.  Now  of  all  human  emotions  the 
intensest  may  be  joy,  but  the  deepest  are  those 
of  pity  and  sorrow.  As  a  modern  writer,  well 
qualified  to  speak,  has  put  it  :  '  Sorrow,  being 
the  supreme  emotion  of  which  man  is  capable, 
is  at  once  the  type  and  test  of  all  great  art.'  ^ 
We  shall,  therefore,  examine  one  or  two  examples 
of  admittedly  high  quality,  from  different 
languages,  which  express  pity  and  sorrow  in 
various  forms. 

In  the  unrivalled  passage  in  which  Virgil 
describes  how  Orpheus  lost  the  wife  whom  he 
had  just  recovered,^  anyone  who  chose  to  look 
for  an  explicit  moral  might  find  it  readily 
enough.  There  is  an  obvious  lesson  in  the 
obligation  to  fulfil  contracts.  But  to  name  such 
a  motive  for  this  supreme  work  of  art,  or  to 
suggest  such  an  effect  on  the  reader  as  possible, 
is  to  invite  overwhelming  ridicule.  Such  a 
treatment  is  not  only  foreign  to  the  poem,  it  is 
altogether  destructive  of  its  spirit  and  power. 
The  whole  pathos  of  the  scene  is  due  to  that 
vital  essence  of  tragedy,  the  disproportionate 
relation  of  offence  and  punishment.  There 
would  be  no  pity  nor  any  other  emotion  if 
Orpheus  merely  lost  Eurydice  to  regain  her  after 
a  short  penance.     The  iron  unforgivingness  of  the 

'  Oscar  Wilde,  in  De  Profundis. 
^  Virgil,  Georgics,  IV,  485—504. 
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rulers  below,  the  utter  waste  of  all  the  lover's 
toil,  the  despairing  passion  of  the  wife's  remon- 
strance, the  three  bare  lines,  stript  of  all  adorn- 
ment, which  describe  the  helpless  groping  and 
the  forbidden  passage  of  the  Styx — these  have 
no  moral. 

Neque  ilium, 
Prensantem  nequiquam  umbras,  et  multa  volentem 
Dicere,  praeterea  vidit ;    nee  portitor  Orci 
Amplius  obiectam  passus  transire  paludem. 

It  is  evident  that  in  dwelling  on  these  things 
we  are  opening  a  wound  whose  pain  affords  us 
some  perverse  delight.  Just  because  we  know 
something  of  the  cruelty  of  Fate  and  the  dis- 
proportion of  suffering  to  offence  in  ourselves, 
we  take  a  delight  in  seeing  the  same  thing 
magnified,  intensified,  idealised.  Prof.  Butcher 
has  shown  this  idealisation — the  removal  of  all 
regard  for  self  from  the  picture,  which  yet  does 
represent  our  own  experience  on  a  heroic  scale — 
to  be  the  true  meaning  of  Aristotle's  '  purgation 
of  the  emotions.'  Moreover,  he  argues  con- 
vincingly that  this  purgation  is  not  a  moral 
process,  properly  speaking.  '  Tragedy,  accord- 
ing to  the  definition,  acts  on  the  feelings,  not  on 
the  will.  It  does  not  make  men  better,  but 
removes  certain  hindrances  to  virtue.'  ^ 

'  See  the  whole  passage  in  Aristotle's    Theory  of  Poetry  and 
Fine  Art,  by  S.  H.  Butcher,  second  edition,  page  264. 

Q  2 
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Or  take  the  two  greater  passages  in  which 
Milton  refers  to  his  blindness.  These  differ 
from  the  last  instance  in  one  important  par- 
ticular, the  introduction  of  the  personal  note. 
In  the  famous  introduction  to  the  Third  Book 
of  '  Paradise  Lost,'  Milton  names,  as  the  main 
source  of  consolation  to  him,  that  Celestial 
Light  which  shines  inwards  and  has  ever  been 
the  strength  and  life  of  all  great  Puritanism. 
But  it  is  the  sense  of  love  which  may  be 
mitigated,  yet  never  made  good^ — a  grief  un- 
relieved, yet  finding  its  own  relief  by  a  simple 
emotional  expression — rather  than  any  thought 
of  compensation,  that  gives  an  infinite  value  to 
this  passage.  And,  despite  the  high  emotional 
strain  of  its  beginning  and  ending,  that  other 
treatment  of  the  same  theme  in  the  Sonnet  : 
'  When  I  consider  how  my  days  are  spent  .  .  .' 
falls  short  of  the  former  just  because  it  attempts 
self-consolation  in  terms  of  moral  admonition. 

The  lesser  passage,  too,  has  high  poetic 
qualities  ;  but  it  falls  short  of  the  other  just  so 
far  as  it  uses  the  language,  not  of  emotion,  but 
of  moral  suasion.  One  might  almost  say  that  it 
is  not  so  much  the  patience  as  the  impatience 
that  strikes  the  poetic  note. 

To  complete  the  survey,  let  us  take  a  lyric, 
one  of  that  series  by  Wilhelm  Miiller  which  has 
the    advantage    of   having    received    a    perfect 
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musical  setting  from  the  hands  of  Schubert, 
'  Das  Wirtshaus.'  The  weary  traveller  reaches 
his  inn — the  graveyard — only  to  find  that  there 
is  no  place  vacant  for  him. 

Auf  einen  Totenacker 

Hat  mich  mein  Weg  gebracht ; 

Allhier  will  ich  einkehren, 
Hab'  ich  bei  mir  gedacht. 

Ihr  griinen  Totenkranze 

Konnt  wohl  die  Zeichen  sein, 

Die  miide  Wand'rer  laden 
In's  kiihle  Wirtshaus  ein. 

Sind  denn  in  diesem  Hause 
Die  Kammern  all'  besetzt  ? 

Bin  matt  zum  Niedersinken, 
Bin  todlich  schwer  verletzt. 

O  unbarmhertzge  Schenke, 

Docli  weisest  du  mich  ab. 
Nun  weiter  denn,  nur  vveiter, 

Mein  treuer  Wanderstab  ! 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  mm  weiter  is  not 
the  encouragement  of  fortitude,  but  rather  the 
callous  despair  of  one  turned  away  from  the 
door  to  face  the  homeless  road.  Truly  none 
who  wished  to  give  a  direct  incentive  to  courage 
and  endurance  would  lay  emphasis  on  the  hard- 
ness of  our  lot  and  the  coldness  of  all  comfort. 
Yet  it  is  no  less  true  that,  by  giving  expression 
to     the     utter    loneliness    and    comfortlessness 
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of  her  position,  in  finding  even  death  a  churl 
whose  hostel  is  closed  against  her,  the  soul 
enjoys  some  relief. 

It  would  be  idle  to  say  that  from  such  an 
emotional  source  we  draw  no  potion  that  can 
influence  character  and  action  ;  our  spirit  may 
grasp  its  pilgrim-staff  with  a  more  determined 
hold,  but  that  is  not  the  sentiment  of  the  poem. 
It  is  for  a  present  relief  from  a  mental  burden, 
rather  than  for  an  encouragement  to  future 
action,  that  we  take  refuge  in  art.  The  im- 
portance for  conduct  is  that  we  find  a  relief  in 
this  high  emotional  manner  rather  than  in  any 
form  of  sensual  indulgence.  We  do  not  seek 
distraction  in  eating,  drinking,  and  being  merry, 
but  rather  we  cure  our  sadness  by  being  nobly 
sad. 

Let  us  now  gather  up  our  conclusions  as  to 
the  '  betterment '  that  can  result  from  art  in  its 
profounder  literary  phases : — (i)  It  can  have  a 
negative  effect  on  conduct  by  acting  as  a  channel 
by  which  some  emotions,  which  might  be  perilous 
to  conduct,  find  relief.  (2)  By  thus  giving  solace 
to  the  troubled  soul,  it  prevents  its  having  recourse 
to  the  lower  means  of  distraction.  (3)  By  opening 
a  field  for  the  cultivation  of  certain  disinterested 
emotions,  it  is  giving  a  new  balance  to  the  scale 
of  moral  values.  Morality  being  concerned 
with  choice,  it  attracts  the  mind  to  new  objects 
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of  devotion  to  which  high  value  is  attached. 
Art  is  like  the  pearl  of  great  price  for  which  a 
man  will  sacrifice  much,  if  not  all,  of  that  which 
he  possesses. 

It    follows,    of   course,    that   if   art    has    no 
directly  moral  effect,  neither  can  it  in  its  own 
proper  sphere  be  directly  subversive  of  morals. 
The  reason  why  it  is  commonly  supposed  that 
a  work  of  art  can  be  aesthetically  praiseworthy 
but  morally  undesirable  is  because  there  is  a 
class  of  art  which  is  easily   misinterpreted.     I 
purposely    omit    the    case    of    music,    being    ill 
qualified  to  discuss  the  difficult  question  whether 
pure  music  should  be  transmuted  into  definite 
mental  images  and  ideas.     But  literature  is  more 
liable  to  this  sort  of  corruption  than  the  graphic 
arts  ;   for,  since  the  latter  present  certain  images 
directly  to  the  senses,  they  make  a  less  ambiguous 
appeal  to  the  emotions,  whereas  literature  needs 
to  pass  through  the   medium    of    the  imagina- 
tion,   which    may   easily   manufacture     images 
other  than  the  author  intended  before  the  whole 
meaning  is  grasped.     A  poem  may  be  capable 
of  two  conflicting  effects  far  more  easily  than  a 
picture  or  a  statue.     Only,  if  it  is  a  true  work 
of  art,  its  proper  and  germane   intention  will 
never    be   the    exciting   of   an   appetite.     Some 
literary  works  deal  with  subject-matter  which  is 
always  perilously  liable  to  arouse  the  appetitive 
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imagination,  though,  so  far  as  it  has  merit  as  a 
work  of  art,  its  true  object  is  always  disinterested. 
Such  a  work  is  Swinburne's  much  attacked  poem 
'  In  an  Orchard,'  which  comes  as  near  to  the 
appetitive  as  is  possible  with  a  genuine  work  of 
art ;  or  '  Les  Noyades,'  which,  in  spite  of  its 
suggestive  subject-matter,  is  pervaded  by  a 
strong  sentiment  which  lifts  it  right  out  of  the 
merely  sensual. 

The  true  cult  of  beauty,  then,  is  never 
directly  moral  or  directly  immoral,  not  through 
any  denial  of  moral  issues,  but  because  the 
aesthetic  emotions  and  the  moral  sentiments  are 
two  different  things.  But  is  this  conclusion 
complete  and  satisfactory  ?  Does  it  give  an 
adequate  account  of  that  '  betterment '  which 
public  opinion  ascribes  to  a  training  in  the 
highest  forms  of  art  ?  Can  art  do  no  more  for 
conduct  than  divert  the  attentions  from  attrac- 
tions which  are  ethically  undesirable  to  those 
which  are  neutral  ?  Has  Ruskin  no  truth  in  him 
when  he  says,  that  if  we  want  to  know  what  a 
man  is,  we  should  notice  what  he  likes  ?  Has 
art  no  assistance  for  those  who  are  troubled 
by  the  common  difHculties  and  exigencies  of  a 
perverse  and  often  squalid  universe  ? 

So  far,  our  argument  would  seem  to  conclude 
that  it  cannot  possibly  strengthen  the  character 
in  the  direction  of  self-control,  or  inspire  generosity 
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or  long-suffering.  Its  '  betterment '  would  seem 
to  have  little  or  no  relation  to  the  qualities 
needed  in  dealing  patiently  with  a  peevish 
invalid  or  liberally  with  a  parsimonious  relative. 
Our  original  contradiction  remains.  Even  in- 
tellect, with  its  breadth  of  view  and  its 
increased  power  of  valuation,  would  seem  to  be 
compatible  with  a  good  deal  of  selfishness.  And 
as  for  the  paragon  of  culture,  the  man  in  whom 
intellectual  and  artistic  interests  are  well 
balanced  and  combined,  who  dare  say  that  Tito 
Melema  is  not  a  typical  picture  of  many  such 
combinations  ? 

The  truth  would  seem  to  be  that  beauty  and 
moral  goodness,  though  not  directly  inter- 
dependent at  any  particular  point,  may  yet  be 
allied.  Neither  of  them  can  immediately  affect 
the  other,  but,  if  either  is  put  in  the  other's 
place,  or  seeks  to  extrude  it  from  its  true  posi- 
tion in  life,  the  result  will  be  disastrous  to  both. 
Hyperaestheticism  and  extreme  Puritanism  pro- 
duce neither  good  art  nor  good  morals.  For 
art  and  morals,  though  not  sisters,  are  cousins, 
and,  as  Plato  seems  to  indicate  in  his  '  Idea  of 
Good  '  (the  common  fountain  of  Goodness  and 
Beauty  and  Knowledge),  they  have  a  single 
cause.  He  whose  goodness  is  not  superficial 
or  conventional,  but  derived  from  the  source  of  all 
goodness,  will  probably  not  err  in  his  conception 
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of  the  beautiful,  and  likewise  the  reverse.  It 
may,  in  this  way,  be  possible  for  the  man  who 
has  a  true  eye  for  the  beautiful  in  the  world 
to  be  strengthened  in  his  contest  with  evil 
impulses  and  all  other  obstacles  to  the  attain- 
ment of  moral  good. 

For  all  things  not  only  work  together  for 
good,  but  are  sprung  from  good,  to  them  who 
love  God.  Such  a  man  cannot  be  faithful  to 
one  ideal  and  faithless  to  another,  for  so  to 
divide  them  is  to  mutilate  the  one  reality.  In 
short,  religion  is  the  common  point  where  art 
and  morals  meet.  It  is  probable  even  that  he 
who  gives  due  scope  to  the  moral  and  artistic 
sides  of  life  is  better  in  both  spheres  than  the 
man  whose  life  is  in  either  respect  one-sided  ; 
but  if  he  wishes  to  progress  in  virtue  he  must 
practise  virtue,  and  if  in  art  he  must  practise 
and  study  art.  Neither  can  redeem  the  faults 
of  the  other,  but  both  together  from  the  best 
man. 

(ii)  The  practical  application 

When  we  address  ourselves  to  the  practical 
embodiment  of  these  principles  in  the  education  of 
the  young  and  immature,  we  are  obliged  to  take 
certain  precautions  which  are  less  necessary  in 
dealing  with  maturer  minds.  In  the  earlier 
stages  we  must  rule  out  everything  which  lends 
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itself  to  misinterpretation  or  lies  on  the  border 
line  between  the  artistic  and  the  lascivious.  We 
should  aim,  of  course,  at  enabling  our  pupils 
ultimately  to  see  the  true  significance  of  such 
'  dangerous  works  of  art '  ;  but  we  shall  exclude 
'  Poems  and  Ballads  '  from  the  curriculum  of 
boys  and  girls  under  seventeen,  and  not  dwell 
overmuch  on  the  beauties  of  the  Velasquez 
Venus.  Not  that  we  should  rule  out  all  repre- 
sentation of  or  allusion  to  nude  Nature  because 
of  the  possible  perversions  of  morbid  minds.  It 
is  one  of  the  noblest  functions  of  the  educator 
to  familiarise  the  young  with  such  matters  in 
such  a  way  as  to  imbue  them  with  that  respect 
for  Nature  that  comes  with  knowledge.  But 
if  the  setting  of  the  work  of  art  represents 
matter  of  doubtful  morality,  however  irrelevant 
to  the  true  effect  the  nature  of  that  setting  may 
be,  we  must  at  least  proceed  with  caution  and 
discrimination.  Where  exactly  the  line  should 
be  drawn,  is  a  problem  which  every  practical 
teacher  must  at  some  time  or  other  face.  There 
can  be  no  rule  fixed,  for  so  much  depends  on 
the  skill  of  the  teacher  and  the  character  of 
the  taught.  Again,  the  use  of  beauty  may  be 
direct  or  indirect.  It  may  enter  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  through  the  medium  of  his  surroundings, 
through  architecture,  through  decorations, 
through    scenery ;     it    may    be    more    directly 
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presented  to  him  through  the  medium  of  his 
studies ;  or  it  may  reach  him  through  his 
amusements. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  at  this  day  to  speak  of 
the  advantage  of   beautiful  surroundings,  both 
natural  and  artificial.     Boys  certainly  appreciate 
such  things  more  than  they  would  admit  to  one 
another  or  even  to  their  preceptors.   At  the  same 
time   there    is    a    wanton    sort    of    Philistinism 
which  is  easily  waked  within  them,  and  a  spirit  of 
mischief  which  would  not  refrain  from  mutilating 
even    the    most    precious    things.     If   we    wish 
boys   to   cultivate  respect   for   material   things, 
we    must   give    them   things    worth   respecting. 
One   may  notice  a   marked   difference   between 
the  condition  of  books  which  boys  care  for  and 
those  which  they  hate.     I  remember  no  more 
depressing    and    heart-breaking    sight    than    a 
boy  departing  from  a  particularly  stoical  form 
at  the  end  of  the  term,  kicking  along  a  discarded 
instrument  of  torture — his  late  '  construe  book  ' 
— with  all  the  vice   of  pent-up   hatred.     It   is 
worth    while    to    give    them    books    well    and 
attractively  bound,  and  to  impress  upon  them 
that  among  books  a  fair  soul  is  found  to  dwell 
in  a  fair  body.     The  consequence  of  not  giving 
them  things  worth  respecting  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  following  unsolicited  testimony  of  a  corre- 
spondent from  one  of  the  Universities.    He  speaks 
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of  an  undergraduate  club  in  which  an  expensive 
carpet  was  laid  down  only  to  be  '  repeatedly 
patterned  with  thick  mud  marks,'  and  thereby 
injured.  At  another,  the  urgent  request  that 
lavatory  basins  should  be  tipped  is  constantly 
neglected.  He  adds  significantly  :  '  Both  these 
instances  are  absolutely  typical  here,  and  the 
men  from  the  bigger  public  schools  are  much 
worse  than  the  others.^ 

To  consider  the  proper  fittings  and  decora- 
tions of  a  class-room  would  occupy  more  time 
than  can  here  be  afforded.  Some  will  still  hold 
out  for  bare  but  cleanly  walls,  on  the  ground 
that  pictures  distract  the  attention  from  the 
matter  in  hand.  Such  a  view  is  a  confession 
of  weakness.  At  school  I  remember  sitting 
with  the  Sixth  Form  in  an  ancient  and  well- 
beloved  room  opposite  some  casts  of  the  finest 
of  the  Parthenon  metopes.  Which  of  us  can 
say  that  his  attention  was  ever  distracted 
by  them  from  anything  worth  his  attention  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  indissolubly 
associated  with  inspiring  talks  about  Greek 
literature  and  civilisation,  and  have  sunk  into 
the  soul  no  less  than  the  chimes  of  the  school 
clock.  That  is  the  truth  of  it.  If  a  master 
or  mistress  has  anything  to  say  worth  listening 
to,  and  can  say  it  in  a  manner  that  enlists 
attention  and  intellectual  effort — if,   in    short, 
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a  thought-process  is  set  in  motion  within  the 
minds  of  the  pupils,  they  will  not  be  distracted 
by  pictures  or  casts  or  any  other  sounds  and 
sights  whatever.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  nothing  worth  listening  to,  and  no  incentive 
to  thought,  then  the  mind  is  possibly  better 
occupied  with  a  good  photograph  or  coloured 
reproduction  of  some  great  work  of  art  on  the 
wall.  In  any  case  it  is  quite  certain  that 
material  squalor  in  the  environment  will  breed 
or  encourage  intellectual  squalor  in  the  soul. 
In  the  public  schools  of  the  past  such  mental 
and  physical  morasses  have  been  only  too 
closely  associated. 

But  when  we  consider  the  principle  on 
which  our  choice  of  decorations  should  be  based, 
we  must  observe  an  important  distinction. 
Most  of  us  must  be  familiar  with  the  crude 
and  awkward  Biblical  cartoons  which  serve  to 
brighten  the  walls  of  most  National  schools. 
They  are  never  artistic,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  their  object  is  not  to  suggest  any  emotion, 
but  simply  to  instruct — to  tell  a  tale  pictorially 
in  latter-day  hieroglyphics.  The  same  is  true  of 
most  '  educational '  art,  so  called.  It  is  always 
striving  to  impart  information  and  is  rarely 
beautiful.  Not  that  this  method  of  teaching 
pictorially  is  without  its  use.  Every  teacher 
knows  the  value  of  representing  things  visually 
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by  means  of  charts,  diagrams,  photographs, 
and  other  graphic  forms  of  representation. 
History  books  have  cultivated  this  method 
elaborately — sometimes  well,  more  often  ill. 
But  it  is  probably  better,  when  possible,  to 
reserve  the  instructional  charts  and  pictures 
for  occasional  display,  and  decorate  the  class- 
room walls  with  more  genuine  objects  of  art. 
There  is  no  harm  in  having  photographs  of  Athens 
on  the  walls  where  the  work  is  mainly  classical, 
and  thus  justifying  the  pedagogic  lust  for 
'  correlation.'  But  Titian  or  Michelangelo  would 
be  just  as  legitimate,  and  serve  no  less  to  create 
that  habit  of  moving  among  things  of  high  value 
which  is  an  all-important  element  in  education. 

The  recognition  of  '  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely '  in  the  actual  work  of  education  has 
never,  in  this  country  as  least,  failed  to  assert 
its  claim.  The  glory  of  a  classical  education 
has  always  been  that  it  stands  for  '  literae 
humaniores  ' — the  humaner  letters,  which  record 
human  deeds  arxd  express  human  emotions  and 
opinions.  Its  principal  reproach  has  been  that 
it  has  too  often  lost  sight  of  the  human  aim  in 
the  drudgery  of  an  initiation  whose  ultimate 
object  was  never  realised.  The  only  justification 
of  verbalism,  of  the  elaborate  study  of  form 
and  expression,  is  that  thereby  subtler  ideas 
and    profounder    emotions    can    find    adequate 
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embodiment — namely,  in  power  and  beauty 
of  words.  To  cultivate  the  form  of  words 
is  to  develop  opinions  and  emotions  themselves, 
for  the  one  action  is  inseparable  from  the  other. 
Until  it  is  understood  that  the  one  justifiable 
object  of  language-learning,  beyond  its  immediate 
commercial  utility,  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
cultivate  the  right  opinions  and  emotions, 
and  find  for  them  an  adequate  expression,  and, 
on  the  other,  to  be  enabled  to  understand  the 
medium  by  which  the  greatest  minds  have  so 
expressed  themselves,  we  shall  have  no  lasting 
bulwark  for  humanism  against  the  attacks 
of  the  baser  utilitarianism. 

To  what  has  been  said  above  about  the 
function  of  poetry  should  here  be  added  that, 
as  style,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Professor 
Raleigh,  is  only  gesture,  the  simplest  gestures 
should  be  learnt  first.  The  joy  of  life,  the 
delight  in  action,  and  the  love  of  nature  are 
the  emotions  which  the  young  most  readily 
and  eagerly  express,  and  these  are  for  them 
the  most  easily  associated  with  beauty  of  form 
(or  rather  embodied  therein,  that  we  may 
not  become  guilty  of  a  false  abstraction  of 
form  from  matter).  But,  despite  their  love  of 
happy  endings,  boys  and  girls  like  tragedy 
and  appreciate  the  pathetic  at  an  earlier  age 
than  is  commonly  supposed  ;  indeed,  the  trouble 
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with   some  of  them  is  to   prevent  their  falling 
into  a  premature  and  morbid  sentimentalism. 

Last,  but  possibly  most  important  of  all, 
is  the  cultivation  of  the  right  taste  in  amuse- 
ments and  recreations.  If  the  value  of  this 
object  were  more  generally  apprehended,  we 
should  hear  less  about  the  '  uselessness  '  of 
many  subjects  taught  in  schools.  This  question 
is  in  fact  not  really  separable  from  the  last, 
for  in  elementary  schools  in  particular  it  is 
not  possible  to  do  much  in  this  direction  beyond 
what  is  included  in  the  regular  curriculum. 
But  even  there  the  facilities  which  are  now 
given  for  visits  to  museums  and  art  galleries 
in  school  hours,  the  school  journeys,  the  concerts 
and  dramatic  performances  and  dances,  can  do  a 
great  deal,  by  fostering  a  love  of  beauty  in  liter- 
ature and  art  and  nature  and  human  action,  to 
give  a  healthy  bent  to  the  instinct  of  play  and 
habituate  the  child  to  the  nobler  forms  of 
recreation.  The  short  duration  of  the  school  life 
and  its  incomplete  hold  on  the  life  of  the  child 
prevent  its  having  full  results  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases.  In  fact,  so  malign  is  the  re- 
action of  an  adverse  home  environment  and  of 
certain  other  influences,  such  as  an  unscrupulous 
press,  that  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  the  school 
had  only  given  larger  opportunities  for  harm. 
'  They  do  not  as  children  stay  long  enough,' 
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says  Mr.  Seebohm  Rowntree,  '  to  acquire 
intellectual  tastes  or  even  the  power  of  applied 
reading  and  study.  .  .  .  For  the  most  part 
the  reading  (of  the  poorer  class)  is  confined  to 
the  evening  papers,  to  more  or  less  sentimental 
or  sensational  novels,  to  the  endless  periodicals 
made  up  of  short  stories  .  .  .  and  similar 
items  of  a  merely  trivial  character.'  ^  Still, 
the  number  of  children  who  extend  their  school 
life  to  the  Secondary  stage  is  on  the  increase, 
and  against  the  demand  for  cheap  and  pernicious 
printed  matter  we  must  set  the  vast  and  unending 
output  of  cheap  reprints  from  the  great  authors, 
the  buyers  of  which  must  in  many  cases  have 
been  educated  in  the  elementary  schools. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  bright  idealistic 
atmosphere  of  so  many  of  our  Council  and 
Voluntary  Schools  should  not  be  reflected  in 
some  general  improvement  of  tastes  and  habits 
in  the  people  generally,  and  we  do  see  it  in  that 
*  Divine  discontent '  with  squalid  surroundings 
and  narrow  opportunities  which  is  making 
itself  evident  by  means  of  a  vigorous  political 
and  civic  aspiration. 

But  even  our  '  public  schools,'  whose  oppor- 
tunities are  of  the  fullest  kind,  are  offenders 
in  this  matter.  Why  is  it  that  Philistinism  is 
still    the    characteristic    of    the    upper    middle 

•  Poverty  ;  a  Study  of  Town  Life,  page  75. 
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class  ?  Why  is  the  drama  in  England  at  so 
low  an  ebb  ?  Why  is  English  taste  a  by-word 
on  the  Continent  for  all  that  is  most  distressing  ? 
Can  the  education  of  the  upper  strata  of  society 
do  nothing  to  redeem  this  unfortunate  national 
legacy  ? 

It  can  undoubtedly  do  more  than  it  does 
at  the  present  time.  By  a  strange  perversity 
of  things,  it  is  in  the  schools  of  the  poor,  whose 
powers  are  so  restricted  by  the  immediate 
necessity  of  teaching  their  pupils  to  earn  a 
living,  that  the  best  use  of  such  powers  is  made ; 
whereas  the  '  Public  Schools,'  with  the  whole 
world  of  art  and  knowledge  at  their  feet,  have 
hitherto  been  content  with  the  vagaries  of 
classical  accidence  and  syntax  as  their  principal 
food  for  the  awakening  spirit.  Worst  of  all 
are  the  cases  (few,  let  us  hope,  but  still  they  do 
exist)  where  the  tastes  of  boys  or  girls  are 
positively  and  deliberately  perverted  and  vitiated 
by  the  kind  of  entertainment  which  is  presented 
to  them  in  schools  for  their  common  delectation. 
When  such  things  are  done,  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  the  music  halls  and  vulgarer  musical 
comedies  are  largely  supported  by  the  so- 
called  educated  classes,  while  the  serious  drama 
languishes,  and  the  opera  is  of  prohibitive  price 
because  of  its  unpopularity  in  this  country  of 
Philistines. 
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Little  has  been  said  in  these  pages  about 
the  principles  which  should  be  observed  in  the 
teaching  of  music  and  the  graphic  arts.  To 
discuss  them  in  detail  belongs  to  the  professors 
of  those  subjects.  Moreover,  in  the  Public 
Schools,  much  has  been  done  of  late  to  improve 
their  status,  and  in  many  of  them,  if  not  most, 
the  option  of  class-singing  or  drawing  is  given 
at  certain  periods  within  the  compulsory  school 
hours.  One  observation  only  may  here  be 
in  place.  If  art  is  a  language  for  the  expression 
of  the  emotions,  the  process  of  learning  it  must 
include  the  training  of  the  power  to  read  and 
not  only  to  speak  that  language.  In  other 
words  there  should  be  definite  guidance  given 
by  means  of  lectures  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  great  painters  and  sculptors  and  musical 
composers,  whether  it  be  Raphael  or  Pheidias  or 
Beethoven.  Boys  and  girls  should  also  be 
encouraged  to  recount  such  experience  as  they 
may"  be  able  to  acquire  in  the  holidays  of  the 
principles  which  they  are  learning  to  apply. 

The  one  attitude  which  is  fatal  to  Education 
and  Art  alike  is  that  of  cynicism.  Every  teacher 
knows  how  hard  it  is  to  practise  what  he  preaches. 
So  much  so,  that  most  teachers  are  diffident 
of  writing  much  on  their  impressions  and 
opinions  of  educational  matters.  But,  so  long 
as  we  cling  to   our  ideals   and   are   constantly 
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self-critical  and  dissatisfied  with  our  practice 
and  its  failure  to  conform  with  the  pattern 
within,  we  need  not  despair.  Only  those  are 
beyond  hope  who  can  say  that  it  matters  not 
what  subjects  are  learned  so  long  as  their 
pupils  have  to  make  an  effort  to  learn  them  ; 
or  that  what  is  boring  to  the  teacher  can  be 
interesting  to  the  taught ;  or  that,  so  long 
as  boys  are  kept  occupied,  all  is  well. 

Those  who  are  in  love  with  dullness  may 
be  suited  to  the  Bar  or  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  may  do  no  great  harm  in  the  pulpit.  To 
the  school  and  the  school  ideal  they  are  as  a 
withering  breath  which  should  never  be  suffered 
to  alight  upon  the  life  of  the  young  and  yet 
unspoiled. 


XXV 

THE    SCHOOL    POET 

After  all,  in  this  matter  of  aesthetics,  we  are 
not  innovators,  but  have  the  real  tradition  of 
the  old  school  behind  us.  It  is  somewhere 
recorded  of  (I  think)  Dr.  Hawtrey  of  Eton 
that  with  a  boy,  whose  Latin  verse  composition 
showed  want  of  care,  he  reasoned  as  follows  : 
'  If  you  do  not  get  your  longs  and  shorts 
right,  how  can  you  ever  become  a  man  of 
taste,  and  if  you  do  not  become  a  man  of  taste, 
can  you  ever  hope  to  take  your  proper  place 
in  polite  Society  ?  '  So  the  old  composition- 
mongering  teacher  of  the  Classics  did  really 
avow  it  as  his  object  to  teach  taste  !  Indeed, 
the  cult  of  Latin  verse  in  schools  had  much  to 
be  said  for  it.  It  was  based  on  a  splendid 
optimism,  the  assumption  that  every  boy  was 
a  potential  poet  if  only,  as  Plato  would  put  it, 
his  wings  could  be  induced  to  grow.  Such 
optimisms  occasionally  find  full  justification. 
Who  would  have  believed  fifty  years  ago  that 
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it  was  possible  for  every  child  in  an  elementary 
school  to  learn  to  sing  ?  But,  once  the  experi- 
ment was  tried,  it  was  found  to  be  approximately 
true.  When  all  the  mouths  are  opened  in 
chorus,  even  if  the  positive  contribution  of 
some  is  not  much,  at  any  rate  the  negative 
element  is  not  sufficiently  discernible  to  mar 
the  general  harmony.  Similarly  with  verse 
composition.  In  the  old  days,  when  '  originals  ' 
were  the  order  of  the  day,  every  boy  became 
a  budding  Ovid  of  sorts.  Even  if  the  manner 
was  faulty,  it  was  necessary  to  contribute 
some  original  matter,  and  though,  if  the  truth 
be  told,  there  was  much  vicarious  output  on 
the  part  of  the  skilled  few,  so  much  the  more 
practice  for  the  true  masters  of  the  art.  Now 
all  that  is  changed.  The  exquisite  art  of 
transmuting  English  gold  into  at  least  silver 
Latin  is  an  accomplishment  for  the  very  select 
few.  The  attempt  of  such  a  task  by  the  many 
is  more  disastrous  in  its  results  than  ever  was 
the  free  flow  of  '  carmina  blanda,'  according 
to  the  inspiration  or  caprice  of  the  author, 
limited  only  by  a  fairly  elastic  title. 

But  the  natural  comment  on  all  this  is, 
if  you  want  to  make  English  poets,  why  not 
train  them  by  the  medium  of  English  verse 
rather  than  Latin  ?  Few  of  the  greatest  English 
poets  acknowledge  much  debt  to  their  scholastic 
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exercises,  and  the  greatest  of  all  owed  nothing 
to  the  classics  but  his  matter.  Even  if  the 
classical  discipline  gives  us  the  difference  between 
the  versification  of  a  Milton  and  a  Shakespeare, 
are  we  sure  that  we  give  a  preference  to  the 
learned  poet  even  on  grounds  of  metre  and 
rhythm  ? 

But  our  main  object  is  not  to  produce  great 
poets.  The  only  possible  justification  of  verse 
composition  for  the  many  is  that  it  may 
assist  to  make  the  ear  sensitive  to  rhythm,  to 
understand  the  differences  of  metre,  and  to  ap- 
preciate the  finer  points  of  composition  in  the 
poets  whom  they  study  or  recite.  Further,  the 
fastidious  world  of  critics  will  probably  assent 
to  the  proposition  that  minor  poets  are  rarely 
born  ;  so,  if  minor  poets  are  to  be  at  all,  which 
seems  inevitable,  why  should  we  not  attempt 
to  improve  the  methods  of  manufacturing  them  f 
But  this,  also,  is  incidental,  for  though  Mr. 
William  Watson  rightly  protests  against  the 
use  of  the  term  '  minor  poet '  as  a  vehicle  of 
scorn,  heaven  forbid  that  the  possible  percentage 
of  them  among  boys  or  girls  should  be  large. 

However,  there  are  probably  few  teachers 
of  literature  (if  we  except  the  more  hardened 
classical  pedant  from  that  category)  who  do 
not  in  some  lighter  moment,  or  to  '  fill  up 
time  '  after  examination,  turn  on  their  classes 
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to  write  poetry  as  an  experiment.  For  one 
thing  it  is  an  unfailing  source  of  amusement, 
for  there  is  certain  to  be  humour  in  abundance, 
whether  conscious  or  unconscious.  But  such 
experiments  rarely  fail  also  to  give  evidence 
of  actual  talent  in  verse,  or  of  rude  promise 
which  might  develop  with  practice  into  some- 
thing worth  cultivating.  These  veins  of  talent 
very  often  appear  in  the  most  unexpected 
strata.  Any  true  teacher  who  makes  these 
discoveries  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the 
thought  :  '  Why,  here  is  something  that  ought 
to  be  given  a  chance.'  If  he  is  an  enterprising 
and  conscientious  teacher,  he  will  encourage 
the  young  poet  to  write  out  of  school  and 
assist  him  with  criticism  and  appreciation.  But 
there  is  nothing  so  stimulating  as — we  will 
not  say  '  competition,'  but  collective  endeavour. 
A  recent  book  on  English  (prose)  composition 
has  well  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  criticism  like 
the  mutual  criticism  of  a  class,  nor  is  there  any 
lesson  in  structure  so  effective  as  that  in  which 
a  whole  class  co-operates. 

The  latter  method  is,  indeed,  less  applicable 
to  poetry,  which  is  apt  to  become  ludicrous 
when  it  is  the  result  of  patchwork,  as  all  lovers 
of  '  poetry  games '  know.  But  it  is  always 
possible  to  elaborate  the  subject  scheme  of, 
say,  a  descriptive  poem,  in  this  way.     For  the 
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actual  composition  individual  help  will  be  more 
useful,  and  the  collective  activity  of  the  class 
can  be  reserved  for  the  stage  of  criticism.  Not 
a  bad  way,  however,  with  beginners  or  performers 
of  small  natural  talent,  is  to  suggest  a  number 
of  terminal  rhymes  along  with  the  subject- 
scheme,  by  which  device  the  attention  of  the 
class  is  concentrated  on  the  most  important 
and  difficult  task  of  getting  the  rhythm  and 
metre  right ;  nor  is  this  an  inversion  of  the 
true  method,  for  beyond  all  doubt  the  greatest 
lines  of  the  greatest  poets  have  often  been 
suggested  by  the  rhyme  rather  than  the  rhyme 
by  the  idea,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  point  this 
out,  lest  the  young  aspirant  should  have  his 
courage  damped  by  the  feeling  that  the  difficulty 
of  the  rhyme  is  engaging  most  of  his  effort, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  sense. 

It  is  important  that  the  right  occasion  should 
be  chosen  for  this  sort  of  exercise.  First  of  all, 
formality  must  so  far  as  possible  be  banished. 
It  must  not  be  regarded  as  something  on  a 
level  with  the  ordinary  drudgery  of  form  work 
(alas  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  speak  of 
drudgery  as  though  it  were  the  normal  !). 
Examination  would,  of  course,  kill  it  once  for 
all,  though  the  prize  poem  is  not  out  of  place 
in  the  scheme.  The  lesson  must  be  so  far  as 
possible  spontaneous,  and  variable  and  pleasant 
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in  practice.  If  any  pupils  {rarce  aves)  are  found 
to  be  wholly  lacking  in  rhythmical  sense,  it 
is  well  to  allow  for  these  the  alternative  of  a 
prose  composition  or  exercise.  But  the  most 
important  point  is  that  it  should  have  some 
relation  to  the  ordinary  lesson  in  English 
literature.  If  there  happens  to  be  a  lesson  of 
a  lighter  description,  where  the  sole  object  is  to 
stimulate  delight  and  evoke  enthusiasm,  this 
is,  'par  excellence^  the  opportunity  for  unmasking 
the  poet.  But  even  if  the  lesson  be  more 
definitely  studious,  the  groundwork  of  it  all 
must  be  laid  in  studying  and  analysing  the 
metres  and  rhythmical  devices  of  great  poets. 
If  this  were  more  consistently  done  with  the 
ancient  authors,  Latin  and  Greek  verse  com- 
position would  have  more  reality  than  has 
been  usual.  The  writer  of  these  lines  recently 
found  with  regret,  while  taking  a  lesson  in 
Greek  tragedy  with  an  advanced  form  not  his 
own,  that  no  boy  in  the  class  could  recognise 
the  anapsestic  rhythm  at  the  first  entry  of  the 
chorus  ;  yet  they  devoted  an  hour  a  week  to 
the  composition  of  Greek  iambics  and  much 
more  to  Latin  verse.  If  this  sort  of  neglect 
is  usual  with  ancient  verse,  what  is  to  be 
expected  in  the  case  of  the  more  elusive  and  less 
exact  forms  of  English  metre  ?  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that   the  same  boys,  if  asked   to 
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write  in  the  metre  of  '  Marmion,'  would  start 
off  with  something  like  the  rhythm  of  : 

I  climbed  the  steep  slopes  of  the  mighty  Helvellyn  ? 

for  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  just  as,  according 
to  Aristotle,  the  iambus  is  characteristic  of 
Greek  speech,  experiment  seems  to  show  that 
the  untutored  English  versifier  naturally  slips 
into  triple  time. 

The  first  step,  then,  will  be  to  note  carefully 
the  principles  governing  rhythm  and  metre 
in  English.  The  reader  of  Mr.  Bridges'  study 
on  the  Prosody  of  Milton  will  not  need  to  be 
reminded  how  far  from  inexact  and  how  reducible 
to  system  and  rule  English  verse  sometimes 
becomes  in  the  hands  of  the  greatest  poets. 
But  more  important  than  to  obtain  an  exact 
analysis  of  the  principles  of  English  prosody 
is  the  noting  of  special  metrical  effects  and 
the  linking  of  sense  with  rhythm.  Indeed, 
we  may  reasonably  doubt  if  it  is  expedient  to 
pursue  the  analysis  further  than  the  very 
simplest  structural  plan.  For,  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate analysis  of  English  prosody.  Professor 
Saintsbury's  recent  work  has  shown  what  doubt 
and  disagreement  exist  among  the  highest 
authorities.  Practical  convenience  will  govern 
the  method  adopted  here.  If  the  pupils  are 
students  of  the  classics,  then  it  will  probably 
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be  most  natural,  after  due  warning  as  to  the 
essential  difference  between  quantitative  and 
accentual  scansion,  to  speak  in  terms  of  dactyl, 
iambus,  and  trochee.  For  others,  a  simple 
indication  of  the  accentual  arrangement  is 
probably  best.  But  in  all  these  matters  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  object  is  to 
elicit  that  feeling  for  rhythm  which  is  really 
matter  of  instinct  and  intuition.  The  formal 
analysis  is  mainly  useful  as  correcting  certain 
vagaries  to  which  even  a  well-developed  rhyth- 
mical ear  is  prone ;  but  everyone  will  admit 
that  without  such  a  natural  sense  the  task  of 
analysis  is  wholly  useless. 

As  to  the  actual  procedure  in  composition, 
the  link  with  poems  in  course  of  study  by  the 
class  will  be  most  useful.  It  is  hardly  advisable 
to  invite  free  composition  on  a  given  subject 
at  the  outset.  For  instance,  after  reading  a 
poem  where  similes  abound,  incidents  might  be 
given  at  random  for  which  suitable  comparisons 
should  be  invented  and  versified ;  in  an  epic, 
an  additional  episode  might  be  added  (it  is 
as  well  to  begin  with  rhyme,  but  blank  verse 
can  be  introduced  in  moderation  at  a  fairly 
early  stage).  Turning  prose  of  a  poetical 
character  (Kingsley  or  Ruskin  or  Scott)  into 
verse  is  at  least  as  good  an  exercise  as  the  reverse 
process,  and  translation  into  verse  of  passages 
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from  poets  in  ancient  or  modern  foreign  languages 
is  a  practice  not  to  be  despised.  All  these 
devices  will  be  ladders  to  lead  up  to  the  stage 
where  the  subject  as  well  as  its  scheme  of 
treatment  may  be  left  to  the  imagination  and 
invention  of  the  young  poet.  But  by  suggesting 
methods  of  procedure  we  may  seem  to  be 
encouraging  formality  in  a  region  where 
formalism  means  failure.  Everything  must 
depend  on  the  teacher's  having  a  real  feeling 
for  his  subject  and  his  power  of  exciting  a 
sympathetic  feeling  in  his  pupils.  If  he  has 
nothing  of  the  poet  in  him,  he  had  better  leave 
it  alone,  and,  if  his  method  does  not  lead  to  any 
quite  spontaneous  effort  on  the  part  of  his  class, 
he  may  conclude  that  he  is  on  the  wrong  lines, 
and  try  another  way. 

So  far  we  have  only  spoken  of  class-room 
work.  No  account  of  the  school  poet  can 
be  complete  without  mentioning  the  other 
means  of  encouragement  which  are  to  be  found 
outside  the  hours  of  duty.  If  there  is  a  good 
school  journal,  it  will  not  close  its  doors  to 
the  muse,  and  the  school  poet  is  sure  to  seek 
her  there.  Literary  societies,  so  long  as  they 
are  really  literary  on  the  one  hand,  and  neither 
exclusive  nor  priggish  nor  cliquey  on  the  other, 
can  do  much  to  create  an  atmosphere  which 
may  invite   the   poet   to   come   forth   into   the 
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light  of  day.  But  he  is  a  shy  creature  as  a 
rule,  and  if  any  individual  master,  or  any 
group  of  them,  desire  to  encourage  promising 
poets  to  write,  they  can  do  it  best  by  gathering 
a  little  circle  round  them  in  quite  an  informal 
way,  so  that  the  young  bards  may,  from  the 
fullness  of  their  tragic  hearts,  pour  forth  that 
flow  of  premature  pathos  which  is  common 
to  their  kind.  For  the  younger  the  poet,  the 
deeper  the  pessimism. 


XXVI 

SQUALOR,    SOCIAL    AND    PHYSICAL 

I  REMARKED,  in  discussing  the  place  of  Beauty 
in  Education,  that  material  squalor  in  the 
environment  is  apt  to  breed  intellectual  squalor 
in  the  soul.  It  has  been  my  lot  of  late  to 
visit  several  Public  Schools  of  the  second  rank, 
and  I  have  been  a  good  deal  repelled  by  many 
of  their  external  features.  To  put  it  bluntly, 
they  are  somewhat  squalid.  It  is  rather  strange 
that  schools  of  that  class,  which  above  all 
suffers  from  severe  competition  in  the  struggle 
for  numbers,  should  not  be  more  careful  to 
present  an  outward  appearance  more  attractive, 
or  at  any  rate  less  repellent,  to  the  parent  than 
is  often  the  case.  But  to  a  certain  extent  it 
is  inevitable.  It  is  not  necessary,  indeed,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  have  piles  of  rubbish 
standing  outside  study  doors  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  or  dirty  football  boots  making 
the  whole  house  offensive  with  their  presence 
everywhere.     But    the    open  and  overcrowded 
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dormitories,  the  musty  living-rooms,  with  worm- 
eaten,  ink-saturated  tables,  and  a  general 
smell  of  rottenness,  the  ill-lighted,  ill-seated, 
and  ill-equipped  class-rooms,  are  sometimes 
no  more  than  a  sign  of  the  scantiness  of 
the  school's  financial  resources.  In  short,  if 
the  parent  can  only  pay  low  fees,  he  cannot 
expect  more  than  a  low  standard  of  equipment. 
But  need  he  put  up  with  it  ?  In  asking  this 
question  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  the 
schools  do  not  make  the  best  of  such  funds 
as  are  available,  though  sometimes  we  do  find 
new  fives-courts  in  course  of  construction  in 
places  where  the  class-rooms  are,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  old-fashioned.  I  mean,  is  there 
no  alternative  to  that  kind  of  school  ?  Parents 
used  to  acquiesce  in  the  squalors  of  boy  life 
because  they  thought  them  inseparable  from 
the  species  Boy.  But  now  they  have  no  excuse 
for  doing  so.  It  is  abundantly  proved  that 
boys  are  quite  capable  of  reasonable  neatness, 
cleanliness,  and  respect  for  their  material 
environment,  and  the  proof  has  been  furnished 
by  the  Day  Schools. 

These,  at  any  rate  in  their  more  up-to-date 
form,  are  rarely  squalid.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  publicly  supported,  and  therefore 
have  sufficient  means  to  provide  for  the  duties 
which   they   undertake,   which   are   mainly   the 
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intellectual  development  of  their  pupils.  Not 
that  the  moral  side  is  neglected.  It  is  being 
amply  proved  by  a  few  of  the  largest  and  best 
of  the  Secondary  Day  Schools  that  it  is  possible 
to  develop  much,  if  not  all,  of  that  corporate 
feeling  and  public  spirit  which  is  the  one  asset 
of  the  older  Public  Schools  ;  it  might  even  be 
said,  in  the  case  of  a  select  few,  that  they  alone 
produce  a  public  spirit  in  the  proper  sense, 
by  developing  the  corporate  spirit  along  with 
a  true  civic  and  national  patriotism.  But 
their  great  advantage  is  that  work  comes  first. 
It  is,  after  all,  a  poor,  maimed  sort  of  moral 
excellence  which  begins  with  neglect  of  or  failure 
in  the  main  duties  of  life.  Indeed  if  the  ground 
of  choice  lay  only  in  the  intrinsic  merits  of  Day 
and  Boarding  Schools,  there  could  hardly  be 
any  doubt  as  to  the  decision.  Scotland,  in 
fact,  made  the  choice  of  Day  Schools  long  ago, 
for  she  was  compelled  to  by  res  angusta  domi^ 
the  same  cause  which  is  multiplying  Day  Schools 
in  England  for  the  less  prosperous  classes  at 
the  present  moment.  Only  in  the  latter  days 
of  her  increasing  commercial  prosperity  did  she 
take  to  sending  her  boys  to  the  large  Boarding 
Schools  of  Southern  Britain,  or  plant  within 
her  own  borders  a  few  exotic  and  wholly  unac- 
climatised  schools  of  the  English  type.  Unfortu- 
nately  there   are   several   considerations   which 
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make  the  general  adoption  of  the  Day  School 
particularly  difficult  in  England.  The  first 
is  geographical.  Our  large  centres  of  popula- 
tion are  not  too  healthy,  more  especially  in 
their  central  districts,  where  schools  would 
naturally  be  established.  Valetudinarianism  is 
the  order  of  the  day,  and,  where  it  is  applied 
to  the  care  of  the  young,  is  certainly  not  altogether 
a  vice.  That  considerations  of  hygiene  largely 
affect  the  choice  of  schools,  is  proved  by  the 
recent  stampede  to  the  sea  of  the  greater  number 
of  Private  Preparatory  Schools.  Antiquity  and 
social  status  keep  Eton  and  Winchester  thriving 
in  most  insalubrious  spots,  but  no  other  schools 
could  weather  it  out  in  face  of  the  family  doctor's 
opposition.  Nor  can  it  be  said  to  be  an  advantage 
to  a  growing  boy  to  have  to  make  two  journeys 
a  day  by  rail  or  even  by  tram.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  even  that  objection  may  not  be 
outweighed  by  the  immunity  from  some  of 
the  moral  squalors  which  infest  the  Public 
Schools  ;  but  the  greatest  difficulty  lies  neither 
in  the  geographical  drawbacks  nor  in  the  daily 
journeys.  What  weighs  most  heavily  in  the 
scale  against  the  Day  School  system  is,  first, 
social  exclusiveness,  and,  secondly,  the  divided 
responsibility  of  school  and  home,  resulting 
in  an  awkward  gap  between  their  several 
jurisdictions.     The  difficulties  which  have  been 
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caused  by  the  introduction  of  '  free  placers ' 
are  too  well  known  to  call  for  much  notice 
here.  Were  our  social  relations  in  England 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Swiss,  the  difHcultv 
would  not  exist.  But  class  feeling  is  strong 
among  us,  and,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we 
have  to  accept  it  as  a  hard  fact.  It  is  not  the 
same  all  over  the  country.  In  some  parts, 
especially  in  the  North,  the  free-place  system  has 
caused  no  difficulty  at  all,  and  manufacturers' 
sons  sit  contentedly  on  the  same  bench  with 
the  sons  of  their  factory-hands.  In  others, 
far  from  effecting  any  fusion  of  classes,  the 
introduction  of  the  new  element  has  simply 
caused  the  emigration  of  the  old  ;  it  has  resulted 
in  a  change  of  class  from  higher  to  humbler. 
But  even  in  those  parts  where  the  social  diffi- 
culty is  not  greatly  felt,  the  last,  and  perhaps 
the  most  serious,  objection  arises  in  an  acute 
form.  Imagine  a  school  in  the  not  insalubrious 
suburbs  of  London  or  some  great  Northern 
town.  It  is  well  equipped,  well  staffed,  and 
efficient,  healthy  in  moral  tone,  and  vigorous 
in  its  intellectual  ideals.  Thither  repair  the 
lawyer's  son  and  the  clerk's  son,  the  budding 
greengrocer  and  the  parson's  hope.  All  is 
well  within  the  walls  of  the  institution,  which 
will,  if  lucky,  include  a  playground,  a  gymnasium, 
and  a  football   field.     Very  likely  a  good  many 
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of  them  dine  together  at  mid-day,  and  until 
four  o'clock  they  are  well  and  healthily  occupied 
in  work  or  recreation.  Then  comes  the  dangerous 
time.  What  are  they  to  do  between  four  and 
seven  ?  Who  shall  be  responsible  for  them  ? 
Is  one  or  other  of  their  parents  always  to  be 
prepared  to  receive  them  on  their  return  ? 
Such  a  requirement  would  be  hard  on  the 
parent  in  the  extreme.  Even  if  they  repair 
to  their  tea  at  five,  there  still  remain,  in  the 
long  days,  an  hour  or  two  of  not  altogether 
desirable  freedom.  The  result  is  that  they  asso- 
ciate in  groups  after  the  street-corner  fashion, 
and  without  organising  regular  games,  or 
pursuing  hobbies,  they  indulge  in  a  species 
of  loafing  which  is  undesirable  at  all  times, 
especially  in  populous  suburbs.  In  school  the 
association  of  lower  middle  with  professional 
class  may  be  admirable  in  effect,  but  in  the 
atmosphere  of  shop-row  and  backyard  it  is  of 
more  than  doubtful  advantage.  This  difficulty 
is  not  imaginary.  More  than  any  other  cause, 
it  leads  the  professional  or  well-to-do  commercial 
classes  to  send  their  sons  many  hundred  miles 
away  and  put  up  with  the  obvious  squalors 
of  minor  boarding  schools,  with  their  elaborately 
engineered  devices  for  preventing  the  association 
of  unsuitable  boys  at  unsuitable  times  and 
places,^  rather    than    put    up    with    the    subtler 
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squalor  of  street-corner  loafing  under  their 
very  eyes.  It  is  true  that  squalor  is  no  less 
squalid  at  a  hundred  miles'  distance.  But  at 
least  the  parents  feel  that  a  new  experiment 
is  not  worth  while,  unless  the  advantages  are 
overwhelmingly  apparent ;  and  the  Boarding 
School  is  the  tradition  of  the  English  middle 
classes.  Here,  then,  lies  the  problem  of  this 
time  of  scholastic  transition  and  (to  use  the 
fashionable  phrase)  '  unrest.'  We  must  get 
rid  of  educational  squalor  somehow.  Shall 
the  middle  classes  apply  themselves  to  the 
task  of  perfecting  the  somewhat  inchoate  and 
experimental  system  of  Day  Schools,  or  carry 
on  the  quixotic  endeavour  of  late  Victorian- 
ism  to  sow  numerous  unassuming  Etons  and 
Winchesters  about  the  healthier  parts  of  the 
country  ?  In  truth,  it  is  no  more  possible  to 
make  an  Eton  without  the  glamour  of  wealth 
and  rank,  or  a  Winchester  without  the  antiquity 
of  centuries,  than  it  is  to  confer  a  peerage  on 
an  impecunious  clerk  or  build  a  Gothic  cathedral 
on  the  plains  of  Manitoba.  The  humbler  experi- 
ment would  seem  to  be  the  more  hopeful. 


XXVII 


DE    MINIMIS 


If  squalor  is  to  some  extent  a  social  product, 
inherent  in  schools  of  a  certain  type,  it  is  also 
very  largely  a  product  of  the  individual  character ; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  each  master  to  observe 
the  symptoms  and  attack  them  in  the  individual 
case  as  well  as  in  the  House  or  Form. 

One  point  which  strikes  one  a  good  deal  about 
John  Smith  of  Harrow,  whose  remarkable  life 
all  of  us  schoolmasters  have  been  reading  and 
admiring,  is  his  scrupulous  insistence  on  small 
matters.  I  do  not  mean  niceties  of  language ; 
I  daresay  he  insisted  on  those  also,  and  probably 
with  much  the  same  amount  of  success  that  most 
of  us  achieve — that  is,  in  the  case  of  '  the  average 
boy,'  very  little  indeed.  I  refer,  rather,  to  his 
insistence  on  neatness  of  work  and  cleanliness 
of  person,  to  say  nothing  of  punctuality,  which 
perhaps  should  rather  be  classed  as  one  of  the 
greater  things  of  the  law.  Someone  described 
the  Lower  School  boy  for  me  the  other  day  as 
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'  a  creature  steeped  in  ink  from  head  to  foot.' 
It  is  not  a  bad  description,  and  certainly  fastens 
on  what  seems  an  essential  feature  of  the  species 
in  question,  when  reacting  on  his  present  environ- 
ment. Indeed  it  would  seem  to  be  the  natural 
protest  of  the  creature  against  what  is  still  too 
exclusively  a  bookish  and  pen-and-inkish  educa- 
tion, to  reproduce  in  his  bodily  appearance  a 
fairly  accurate  picture  of  the  messy  state  of 
mind  with  which  that  sort  of  education  too  often 
leaves  him.  And,  if  he  is  allowed,  he  will  go 
further  still.  He  will  spread  ink  over  his  books 
and  papers  so  as  to  obliterate  not  only  the 
works  of  others  but  also  his  own  literary  output. 
He  may  not  be  what  one  would  call  a  dirty  boy, 
in  the  sense  of  one  who  does  not  use  soap  and 
water  to  sufficient  purpose,  but  his  person  and 
clothes  seem  to  have  a  sort  of  capillary  attrac- 
tion for  ink,  which,  from  the  slightest  point  of 
contact,  inevitably  pervades  the  whole  external 
covering  of  the  boy.  Now  this  symptom 
probably  indicates  an  ailment  too  chronic  to  be 
capable  of  a  complete  and  permanent  cure  ;  but 
there  are  many  minor  untidinesses  allied  to  it, 
which  perhaps  we  too  easily  acquiesce  in  with  a 
sort  of  fatalistic  despair,  and  content  ourselves 
with  concentrating  on  what  we  are  pleased 
to  think  are  matters  of  greater  importance. 
But  are  they  ?   John  Smith  did  not  think  so,  and 
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I  am  not  sure  that  he  was  not  right.     '  Take  off 
five  for  every  proper  name  misspelt — the  same 
name    not    counting    more    than    three    times  ; 
five  for  every  erasure  ;    five  for  absence  of  date 
or  absence  of   stops.  ...  If  well  written,  well 
done,  and  no  erasures,  add  ten  or  fifteen,  or  even 
twenty    if    firstrate.'     These    were    among    his 
instructions    for   one   who   was   temporarily   to 
take   his    form,    and   no    doubt   they   belonged 
to    his    habitual    practice.     But    the     modern 
teacher  may  be  inclined  to  criticise  this  devotion 
to    minutiae   with   some   impatience.      It   is   all 
very  well,  he  will  say,  to  pay  attention  to  these 
small  matters,  but  in  a  wholly  subordinate  way. 
Does  it  really  matter  so  much  if  a  boy  spells 
Elijah  without  the  '  h,'  or  Brindisi  with  a  '  y '  ? 
After  all,  knowledge  is  more  than  spelling,  and 
understanding  than    the   dots  of    '  i's.'     If   we 
invert  the  true  valuation,  will  not  the  boy  be 
inclined  to  do  so  too,  and  keep  to  his  false  scale 
of  values  in  after  life  ?     There  is  certainly  some- 
thing in  this  contention.     If  a  master,  correcting 
a  composition  in  a  limited  time,  pauses  to  mark 
all  the  wrong  stops  or  absence  of  stops,  he  will 
probably  lose  the  thread  of  it,  and  fail  to  get  an 
idea  of  what  the  boy  is  trying  to  say.     Again, 
it  is  true  that  it  is  much  more  important  to  know 
where  Nijni  Novgorod  is  situated,  and  what  they 
do  there  and  why,  than  to  be  able  to  spell  its 
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name  properly.     But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suggest 
that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  it  is  spelt 
accurately  or  not   so  long  as  it  is  recognisable. 
The  rightly-spelt  words  and  fully-stopped  essays 
should  have   their  extra    praise,  and   marks,   if 
need  be ;    and    they   deserve   it.     If   it   is   true 
that  de  minimis  non  curat  lex,  it  is  certain  that 
de   minimis   curandum   magistro.     It   is   a   very 
wearisome  matter,  this  insisting  on  small,  mono- 
tonous details  which  seem  to  get  in  the  way  of 
the   bigger   things    with   such   tiresome   persist- 
ence ;   and  so  much  of  it  has  been  the  fault  of 
previous    neglect   that   one   is    inclined    to   cry, 
'  Their  blood  be  on  the  heads  of  their  former 
teachers.     If   they   have   not   learned   to   cross 
their    "  t's  "    with    the    nursery    governess,    I 
am    not    going    to    teach    them    at    a    Public 
School.'     Or  one  may  cry  anathema  upon  the 
Elizabethans,  who  so  fantastically  complicated 
the   spelling   of  our  language,   and   salve   one's 
conscience  by  joining  a  society  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  English  spelling.     Still  the  fact  remains 
that  our  forefathers  were  more  careful  of  these 
things.     They  demanded  a  higher  standard  of 
spelling,  if  not  of  handwriting,  and  got  it.     Who 
knows  if  a  certain  sloppiness  of  mind  may  not 
be  spreading,  along  with  that  deterioration  of 
our  national  spelling  which  is  reported  on  all 
sides  ? 
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But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  question 
which  is  no  less  important.  It  is  natural  to 
young  minds  to  care  about  small  things,  and,  if 
we  allow  them  to  become  careless  about  them, 
their  consciences  may  be  more  generally  affected 
for  the  worse  than  we  suppose.  The  reason 
why  it  is  so  difficult  to  teach  history  to  small 
boys  is  that  while  one's  own  mind  is  running 
on  the  big  things — the  social  movements  and 
the  military  developments — the  minds  of  one's 
pupils  are  running  on  small  things — what  the 
Scots  Greys'  uniform  was  like,  and  whether 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  a  beard.  Anything 
of  a  meticulous  nature  seems  to  attract  them, 
except  grammatical  niceties  ;  and  while  they 
are  wholly  indifferent  to  the  distinction  of 
preterite  and  pluperfect,  they  never  fail  to 
detect  any  slight  improbability  or  contradiction 
in  the  plot — the  kind  of  imperfection  that 
one  airily  sets  down  with  good  philosophical 
authority  among  '  things  that  lie  outside  the 
drama.'  No  :  one  has  to  justify  one's  author 
down  to  the  most  irrelevant  detail,  or  he  will 
not  pass  muster.  The  inability  to  realise  this 
is  probably  the  reason  why  some  men  fail  with 
younger  boys,  though  quite  successful  with  the 
more  mature,  and  why  the  more  learned  are 
often  the  worst  teachers.  They  only  care  for  the 
relevant  details,  but  the  small  boy  will  insist  on 
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their  caring  equally  for  all  the  details,  relevant 
or  irrelevant. 

Now  John  Smith  was  evidently  one  of  those 
who  could  appreciate  this  trait  of  youth,  and 
he  utilised  it  to  the  utmost,  making  his  pupils  as 
careful  over  their  finger-nails  and  their  commas 
as  he  knew  they  were  over  the  cricket  averages 
of  the  eleven  or  the  right  amount  of  a  guinea- 
pig's  food.  He  could  really  descend  into  a  boy's 
world  and  find  it  still  invested  with  the  glory 
and  the  freshness  of  a  dream. 

*  He  saw  the  people  about  him,  boys  and  mas- 
ters, "  like  trees  walking,"  encompassed  with  a 
golden  mist  which  disguised  their  homely  features, 
and  made  their  smallest  achievements  to  him 
wonderful.  There  was  never  a  trace  of  affecta- 
tion in  the  ready  appreciation  which  he  bestowed 
on  all  our  schoolboy  efforts.' 

It  gave  to  all  he  did  a  childlike  quality  which 
is  at  once  the  charm  and  the  quaintness  of  the 
man.  You  see  it  in  his  religion.  Heaven  is  to 
him  a  boy's  world  (may  it  only  prove  to  be  so  !) 
lying  quite  close  at  hand  ;  it  is  quite  familiar 
and  matter  of  fact  to  him ;  he  is  going  for 
a  mountain-tour  when  he  first  gets  there. 
Perhaps  the  most  memorable  incident  in  the 
whole  book  is  the  '  pa;an  of  thanksgiving ' 
which  rose  from  his  lips  when  the  passing-bell 
was  heard  at  prayers,  and  he  knew  that  God 
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had  taken  the  soul  of  a  boy  '  to  His  glorious 
Heaven.'  Probably  the  schoolmasters  who 
really  succeed  are  those  who  to  the  world  at 
large  seem  absurd  figures,  wholly  lost  outside 
their  little  round  of  house-matches  and  false 
quantities  and  impositions  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  profession  does 
not  rank  socially  high.  It  is  also  the  tragedy 
of  it  that  many  can  only  see  the  faults  of  their 
ways  when  they  are  withdrawn  from  their  little 
world.  Thus,  in  his  old  age,  and  amid  the 
strange  surroundings  of  a  private  home  of  rest, 
John  Smith  appears  to  become  first  acquainted 
with  the  existence,  or  at  any  rate  the  ways,  of 
Public  Elementary  Schools.  He  finds  that  the 
children  of  a  certain  school  do  not  work  for 
reward. 

'  I  hear  that  you  have  no  prizes,  no  marks, 
no  tickets,  and  this  is  certainly  what  our  Father 
in  Heaven  desires  for  us  all.  He  wishes  us  to  do 
our  best  for  His  sake  to  please  Him  ;  to  do  our 
duty  because  it  is  our  duty,  without  payment 
or  reward.' 

Had  it  never  dawned  on  him  before  ?  I 
know  of  just  such  another,  one  who  passed 
high  in  the  rank  of  educational  authorities ; 
not  till  he  had  resigned  his  position  at  a  Public 
School  did  he  discover  and  wonder  at  the  great 
activity   and   enthusiasm   of   the   thousands   of 
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Elementary  School  teachers  who  toiled  around 
him.  Till  then  the  profession  for  him  had 
meant  the  Public  School  master,  with  his  Latin 
grammar,  his  mark-book,  and  his  pessimism. 

But  now  I  glance  over  the  sheets  that  I  have 
just  written,  and  find  that  there  is  not  one 
which  has  not  some  blot  or  erasure.  What 
would  John  Smith  say  ? 


XXVIIl 

THE    tanner's    defence 

I  have  no  little  sympathy  with  one  Denton,  a 
tanner — or,  to  be  more  accurate,  Sir  Wormold 
Denton — who  figures  in  the  recently-published 
volume  '  A  Housemaster's  Letters.  '  He  is  ap- 
parently intended  to  be  a  type  or  parody  of  the 
parent  who  lays  excessive  stress  on  the  '  voca- 
tional '  function  of  education ;  it  is  a  '  hobby ' 
of  his  which  he  exercises  mainly  in  the  position 
of  chairman  to  his  local  Education  Committee. 
He  would  not  exactly  have  his  boys  taught 
nothing  but  tanning  :  '  I  can  teach  them  all  that  in 
a  couple  of  years  at  a  tannery.  '  But  '  there  are 
a  whole  number  of  things  which  would  help  them 
in  a  business  career,  and  Greek  and  Latin  and 
the  sixth  book  of  Euclid  aren't  among  them.' 
But  he  would  have  them  strong  in  the  three 
R's  ;  they  should  learn  to  talk  German  and 
French  fluently,  and  be  able  to  write  a  decent 
business  letter  in  English,  rather  than  compose 
essays  on  '  The  Influence  of  the  Greek  Tragedists 
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[sic]  on  the  English  Stage.'  Geography,  too, 
would  be  useful,  and  history — but  not  to  know 
whom  Stephen  married  or  how  Edward  II.  died  ; 
'  English  history  begins  for  us  about  the  time 
Gladstone  was  born,  and  finishes  just  to-day.  ' 

To  all  this  our  housemaster,  '  Mr.  Taylor,' 
replies  by  calmly  presenting  the  man  of  business 
with  the  time-table  of  the  classical  Upper  IV., 
in  which  Classics  figure  to  the  extent  of  fourteen 
hours  a  week,  an  item  naturally  displeasing  to 
the  practical  mind  of  his  visitor.  Nor  does  Sir 
Wormold  hesitate  to  express  his  dissatisfaction. 
But  from  this  time  he  loses  interest  for  us  and 
becomes  a  lay  figure.  His  antagonist  first 
'  puts  up  his  defence,  '  then  carries  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  camp.  He  confronts  Sir  Wormold, 
who  had  quoted  Germany  to  him,  with  the  state- 
ment that  in  Germany  '  they  find  that  the  boys 
who  have  had  the  preliminary  classical  training 
are  those  who  are  fitted  to  go  on  to  Science  and 
to  do  best  at  it.  '  (Sir  Wormold  had  '  never 
heard  that  before,  '  nor  is  it  surprising,  for  I 
fancy  that  a  good  many  Germans  have  not  heard 
it,  and  many,  as  we  have  already  seen,  would 
strongly  dispute  it.)  He  trots  out  the  full  doc- 
trine of  '  the  Royal  road.  '  Education  means 
training  a  boy's  mind  so  that  he  may  know  how 
to  tackle  any  new  problem  that  is  put  before  him, 
and — he  holds  no  brief  for  the  Classics,  of  course, 
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but  they  give  '  an  admirable  training  and  found- 
ation for  the  acquirement  of  other  knowledge.  ' 
Finally,  the  manufacturer  departs,  routed  with 
a  more  than  Socratic  completeness,  admitting 
that  '  What  you  have  said  has  interested  me 
very  much,  and  I  will  bear  it  in  mind.  ' 

Thus  Sir  Wormold  becomes,  as  I  have  said, 
a  mere  straw  dummy  for  our  letter-writer 
to  shy  at.  But  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
put  some  substance  into  this  tattered  guy  and 
furnish  him  with  a  defence  which  might  be 
fully  adequate  to  the  occasion.     Let  us  try. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  me  about  it 
is  that  Sir  Wormold's  suggested  curriculum, 
though  it  may  not  represent  a  complete  or 
liberal  education,  would  have  a  very  good  chance 
of  turning  out  an  efficient  man  of  business, 
whereas  the  time-table  of  the  classical  Upper 
Fourth  would  have  a  very  poor  one.  The 
fourteen  hours  of  Classics  would  be  a  terrible 
handicap  to  the  average  Fourth  Form  boy. 
I  can  affirm  by  actual  experience  that  it  would 
not  fit  him  to  tackle  any  new  situation  that 
might  arise,  nor  put  him  in  a  position  of  alert 
expectancy  like  the  boxer  whom  Mr.  Taylor 
presses  into  a  simile,  which  is  not  very  convincing 
when  we  think  of  the  Public  School  boy  lounging 
over  his  Caisar.  In  the  average  case  it  would 
make  him  dull  rather  than  alert,  listless  rather 
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than  expectant.  It  certainly  will  not  help 
him  to  write  a  business  letter,  and,  if  he  is  going 
to  compose  an  essay,  it  had  better  be  on  a  subject 
nearer  home  (or  nearer  even  to  the  tannery) 
than  the  Greek  '  Tragedists.'  But  if  I  ruled 
out  the  fourteen  hours  of  Classics,  or  a  good 
fraction  of  it,  I  should  nevertheless  welcome 
the  Shakespeare  which  is  also  scheduled  there, 
and  on  grounds  which  neither  '  a  house  master  ' 
nor  his  adversary  seem  to  have  contemplated. 
I  should  point  out  that  the  main  objects  of 
a  boy's  intellectual  education  are  three  :  (i)  To 
enable  him  to  earn  a  living  ;  (2)  to  fit  him 
for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship ;  and  (3)  to  enable  him  to  use  his  leisure 
to  the  best  advantage.  If  I  added  to  the  list 
a  fourth,  '  to  cultivate  general  intelligence,' 
it  would  be  with  the  proviso,  required  by  our 
former  conclusions  on  the  subject,  that  if  there 
be  such  a  quality,  apart  from  intelligence 
in  particulars,  it  is  best  cultivated  through 
those  subjects  at  which  a  boy  naturally  excels 
rather  than  in  some  one  subject  which  may  be 
supposed  to  be  productive  of  a  general  intelligence 
but  produces  no  understanding  of  anything  in 
particular.  And  now  I  may  be  challenged  to 
explain  why  I  have  placed  the  '  vocational ' 
object  first.  Is  the  good  wage-earner  more 
important  than  the  good  citizen  f     Is  not  this 
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to  make  the  very  mistake  against  which  an 
eloquent  protest  was  recently  raised  by  an 
ex-schoolmaster  in  the  House  of  Commons 
— that  it  regards  the  child  primarily  as  '  a 
mere  cog  in  the  industrial  machine  '  ?  Perhaps 
it  is.  But  at  the  same  time  I  would  point 
out  that  no  man  can  be  a  good  citizen  who  has 
not  first  learnt  to  support  himself  and  produce 
something,  whether  of  a  material  kind  or  not, 
that  is  useful  to  society ;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  ability  to  earn  a  living  is  the  most  obvious 
and  tangible  result  of  education ;  it  is  not, 
therefore,  unreasonable  for  the  parent  to  infer 
that,  if  this  one  talent  comes  back  to  him  wrapt 
up  in  a  napkin,  the  other  and  perhaps  more 
precious  talents  have  been  likewise  neglected. 
Now,  I  do  not  deny  that  there  may  be  some 
truth  in  the  plea  of  the  Greats-man,  who  had 
come  down  in  life,  and,  in  making  application 
to  a  rural  authority  for  the  post  of  stone-breaker, 
alleged  that  his  First  in  Greats  would  guarantee 
that  he  was  skilful  at  breaking  stones.  This 
may  be  so,  but  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  men 
who  can  take  Firsts  in  Greats.  It  is  by  no  means 
a  bad  thing  that  men  of  that  kind  should  some- 
times find  their  way  into  business  ;  but  we  shall 
be  right  in  assuming  that  it  is  the  unliterary  boys, 
or  at  any  rate  those  who  have  no  pronounced 
gifts  of  a  literary  or  linguistic  kind,  who  mostly 
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find  their  way  into  tanneries  ;  and  for  these  a 
pass  degree  in  classics  will  not  be  a  convincing 
testimonial,  whether  for  the  purposes  of  tanning 
or  stone-breaking,  of  their  fitness  to  do  anything 
but  just  avoid  failure.  Must  we,  then,  acquiesce 
in  the  conclusion  that  the  '  wit-sharpening ' 
subjects  are  not  for  the  likes  of  these,  and 
that  the  '  practical '  is  always  equivalent  to  the 
mechanical  and  soul-killing  training  ?  Anyone 
with  a  little  imagination,  to  say  nothing  of  some 
knowledge  of  the  better  '  modern  sides,'  will 
at  once  see  that  the  dilemma  is  utterly  unreal. 
Without  going  beyond  our  two  first  categories 
of  the  wage-earning  and  the  citizen-making 
subjects,  we  shall  find  plenty  of  scope  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  thinking  powers.  For  instance, 
few  theorists  of  the  Taylorian  type  ever  think 
of  Political  Economy  as  a  possible  school  subject 
with  a  high  thought-training  value.  It  is  a 
subject  which  bears  upon  tanning  most  directly. 
For  surely  it  is  well  that  the  budding  tanner 
should  have  some  idea,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
problem  raised  for  that  trade  by  any  proposal 
to  tax  imported  hides  or  imported  leather. 
If  introduced,  in  what  proportion  should  they 
be  levied  to  benefit  the  tanner  most  and  hurt 
the  bootmaker  least  ?  Again,  merely  regarded 
as  an  exercise  of  thought,  the  phenomena  of 
diminishing  returns  or  the  results  of  the  division 
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of  labour  will  be  quite  as  effective  as  the  vagaries 
of  the  ablative  absolute  in  Latin  or  the  different 
forms  of  indirect  statement  in  Greek.  Again, 
geography,  if  confined  to  tabular  lists  of  products 
and  exports,  will,  it  is  true,  not  be  an  enlivening 
subject.  But  if  the  causes  are  taken  into  account, 
beginning  with  air-currents  and  proceeding  to 
isotherms  and  geological  strata,  and  going 
on  to  historical  and  political  conditions  of 
trade,  the  result  will  be  not  only  more  strictly 
useful  from  the  commercial  point  of  view,  but 
also  highly  educational — quite  as  much  so  as 
a  glimmering  of  certain  facts  of  ^gean  trade 
wrested  laboriously  from  the  somewhat  stony 
soil  of  Thucydides.  Instances  might  be  multi- 
plied freely.  Rare  is  that  subject  which,  treated 
in  a  truly  educational  manner,  will  not  reward 
the  student  amply  with  the  dircctest  and  most 
practical  results,  as  well  as  that  subtler 
sharpening  of  the  wits  which  all  good  education 
provides. 

Lastly  we  come  to  leisure.  '  School '  originally 
meant  'leisure,'  and  no  good  education  will 
leave  the  hours  of  mental  relaxation  out  of 
sight.  In  our  day  it  is  no  longer  impor- 
tant to  speak  of  the  importance  of  educational 
hand-work,^    both    for    the    sake    of   providing 

'  Anyone  who  has  not  already  reahsed  its  importance  should 
read  the  recent  report  of  the  Consultative  Committee  to  the  Board 
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hobbies  and  because  the  brain  is  thereby  trained 
no  less  than  the  hand  and  fingers.  Nor  need  1 
again  rehearse  the  advantages  of  a  serious  study 
of  EngHsh  literature.  I  have  often  come  across 
boys  who  have  a  real  faculty  and  taste  for 
literature,  yet  show  none  for  foreign  languages. 
And  for  these  it  is  well  worth  while  to  take  up 
English  as  their  principal  medium  of  literary 
culture. 

But  in  this  matter  of  the  proper  training  for 
leisure,  I  wish  to  convict  our  housemaster  out  of 
his  own  mouth  and  show,  by  means  of  one  of  his 
own  examples,  how  inadequate  is  the  school  of 
his  own  description  to  fulfil  this  function.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  book  there  is  an  account 
of  a  fellow  housemaster,  who  comes  in  with  a 
tale  of  woe  that  has  nearly  driven  him  to  despair 
of  the  whole  business  of  education.  It  appears 
that  a  certain  pupil  of  his,  named  Corry,  has 
been  giving  an  account  of  how  he  spent  his 
holidays.  The  father  of  the  boy  is  an  M.P., 
his  mother  '  a  great  organiser  of  drawing-room 
meetings  for  a  score  of  perfectly  innocuous 
charities,'  also  '  very  pretty  and  charming.' 
Corry,  junior,  had  been  given  *  twenty  quid  '  to 
spend  on  amusements  and  the  use  of  one  of  the 


of  Education  on  '  Practical  Work  in  Secondary  Schools,'  and 
especially  the  evidence  contained  in  that  volume  as  to  the  value 
of  such  work  to  boys  who  are  '  backward  '  at  literary  subjects. 
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motors  for  the  holidays.  He  was  quite  blase 
about  it  all,  had  been  to  the  musical  comedies 
and  the  Palace,  and  run  down  to  Brighton,  and 
not  cared  for  anything  in  particular.  The  end 
of  it  all  was,  of  course,  properly  tragic.  Master 
Corry,  after  leaving  school,  went  '  very  hand- 
somely to  the  dogs,'  finishing  up  with  quite  a 
real  scandal.  Moral  :  It  is  not  the  Public 
School  that  wants  reforming  so  much  as  the 
parent  ! 

The  school,  then,  it  seems,  was  powerless  to 
arrest  the  boy's  downfall  in  any  way.  '  What 
was  the  good,'  the  colleague  asked,  '  of  labour- 
ing against  such  odds  as  these,  fighting  and 
slaving  to  turn  out  the  fellows  from  this  school 
decent,  self-respecting,  useful  men,  when  at 
home  there  were  parents  undoing  every  bit  of 
good  we  attempt  to  do  here  ?  '  Small  good,  it 
is  true,  if  the  parent  really  pulls  the  other  way  ; 
and  that  is  too  often  the  case.  But  observe 
that  in  this  instance  it  was  not  the  parents 
who  took  the  boy  the  round  of  the  music-halls. 
They  were  simply  well-meaning,  and  by  no 
means  unprincipled,  people,  unfortunately  too 
much  cumbered  with  social  serving  to  do  their 
full  duty  by  their  offspring.  We  may  regret 
the  '  twenty  quid,'  but,  after  all,  the  boy  was 
left  free  to  occupy  his  leisure  time  as  he  chose. 
Had   he    not   learnt    at    all   how    to    use    that 
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freedom  ?  London  is  not  entirely  a  city  of 
music-halls.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  the  best 
place  for  a  boy  to  spend  his  holidays  ;  but  at 
least  he  will  have  friends  there.  The  motor  can 
take  him  to  other  places  than  Brighton  or  even 
Brooklands.  He  is  free  to  explore  all  England 
— river,  moor,  and  down.  He  is  in  a  store- 
house of  interest,  a  centre  of  intellectual  energy  ; 
are  there  not  concerts,  serious  plays,  pictures 
for  which  he  might  be  developing  a  taste  ?  Is 
it  inconceivable  that,  as  the  outcome  of  his 
'  classical '  studies,  he  might  have  some  curiosity 
just  to  look  at  the  Elgin  marbles  ?  Such  things 
have  been  known.  But  it  would  seem,  from 
our  housemaster's  account,  as  though  the 
Public  School  instinct,  when  left  to  work  by 
itself,  led  to  the  Palace — or  Brighton — only. 
It  is  wholly  a  matter  of  developing  intellectual 
and  other  serious  interests.  After  all,  the 
school  has  exclusive  possession  of  the  boy  for 
three-quarters  of  the  year,  and,  therefore,  has 
better  opportunities  of  doing  this  than  the  parent. 
'  Mr.  Taylor  '  seems  to  think  that  it  can  be  done 
by  the  '  14  hours  classics  '  of  the  Upper  Fourth 
time-table.  The  tale  of  Corry  shows  that  it 
cannot.  In  arguing  with  our  former  friend, 
Sir  Wormold,  the  housemaster  had  claimed 
that  he,  as  a  schoolmaster,  might  be  given 
the  credit  of  knowing  his  business  of  educating 
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no  less  than  the  tanner  his  business  of  tanning. 
But  who  judges  whether  the  tanner  knows  his 
business  ?  The  consumer  only.  Now,  the  '  good- 
will,' to  use  a  trade  term,  of  the  parent-consumer 
is  an  asset  which  is  affected  strongly  by  custom, 
and  is  not  easily  diverted.  But  that  the  parent 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  Public  School  Master's 
product,  '  Mr.  Taylor '  himself  admits.  His 
rather  old-fashioned  goods  have  hitherto  been 
protected  by  a  partial  monopoly.  But  other 
competitors  are  crowding  into  the  field.  Soon 
the  quality  of  the  educational  output  must 
improve,  or  the  long-suffering  custom  will 
surely  go  elsewhere  in  the  end. 


XXIX 

INTELLECT    AND    EMPIRE 

A  REVIEWER  of  '  A  Housemaster's  Letters ' 
recently  asserted  that  '  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
Public  Schools  is  pinched  and  starved.'  Several 
letters  followed,  among  which  was  one  signed 
by  '  Another  Housemaster,'  who  fully  admitted 
the  truth  of  the  allegation.  He  ascribed  the 
defect  largely  to  the  attitude  of  Housemasters 
who  '  are  far  too  much  concerned  with  the 
health  and  characters  of  their  charges  to  care 
very  much  about  their  mental  or  intellectual 
growth.'  '  It  may  well  be  doubted,'  the  letter 
continues,  '  whether  Public  Schools  can  ever 
become  the  centres  of  intellectual  activity  which 
your  reviewer  would  have  them  be  and  still 
retain  their  special  characteristics.'  Conse- 
quently he  thinks  that  in  order  to  adapt  them 
to  the  altered  conditions  of  to-day  it  may 
be  necessary  to  transform  their  character.  But 
at  the  end  he  makes  an  admission  which  seems 
to  give  away  the  case  not  only  of  the  Public 
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Schools   but   of  education   altogether.     This   is 
so  important  that  it  must  be  quoted  in  full. 

Talking  not  long  ago  with  a  man  of  wide  experience, 
who  had  travelled  over  most  of  the  world,  I  alluded 
to  this  weak  spot  in  our  Public  Schools'  education. 
He  replied  :  '  That's  all  very  well,  but  I  have  seen 
your  Public  School  man  content  to  do  the  work  of 
.the  Empire  in  outlandish  places  and  among  savages, 
and  doing  it  better  than  anyone  else  could  do  it.  If 
you  educate  him  and  widen  his  outlook  in  the  way 
you  seem  to  wish,  how  can  you  expect  him  to  put 
up  with  such  work  in  those  God-forsaken  countries  ?  ' 
Doubtless  I  should  have  retorted  that  '  true  education 
would  not  unfit  any  man  for  the  most  unattractive 
duties,'  but  somehow  the  words  would  not  come  ! 

'  The  words  would  not  come.'  Then  the  con- 
viction was  not  there,  and  we  are  left  with  the 
conclusion  that  true  education  would  make  a 
man  unfit  for  the  most  unattractive  duties. 
What,  then,  is  the  reason  of  this  failure  of 
true  education  ?  There  might  be  two  or  three 
answers.  The  truly  educated  man  would  be 
bored  with  such  occupations  ;  or  he  would 
insist  that  they  were  unnecessary  ;  or  he  would 
pursue  impossible  and  unpractical  ideals.  Or 
perhaps  this  '  man  of  wide  experience '  was 
under  the  delusion  that,  the  more  the  intellect 
is  trained,  the  more  the  character  suffers.  If 
the  Public  Schools,  therefore,  pursue  the  cult 
of  intellect  with  more  vigour,  the  cult  of 
character    will    be    proportionately    neglected. 
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It  would  be  idle,  no  doubt,  to  pursue,  by  way  of 
reply,  the  well-worn  theme  that  the  training  of 
the  intellect  is  a  part,  and  not  the  least  im- 
portant part,  of  the  development  of  character. 
Let  us  rather  take  the  words  in  their  most 
natural  meaning,  that  such  a  man  would  be 
bored  by  the  '  unattractive  tasks,'  and  that, 
if  his  principal  training  for  life  has  been  of  an 
intellectual  kind,  he  will  find  life  among  savages 
and  in  outlandish  parts  hopelessly  devoid 
of  interest  and  satisfaction.  The  statement 
naturally  implies  that  all  such  Imperial  work  is 
monotonous,  a  mere  routine  ;  so  long  as  you 
follow  your  instructions  mechanically,  you  may 
get  through  ;  if  once  you  reflect  and  think,  you 
are  lost.  What  is  wanted  for  such  a  purpose,  it 
would  seem,  is  the  dogged,  unreflective,  fatalistic 
character,  which  is  accustomed  to  put  up  with 
routines,  however  unmeaning  and  uninteresting 
they  may  be,  without  asking  why  or  whether  the 
game  is  worth  the  candle.  But  is  this  really 
the  picture  of  the  successful  Imperial  adminis- 
trator, of  however  low  degree,  which  is  drawn 
for  us  by  the  pens  of  all  our  panegyrists  of  the 
Empire  (and  they  are  not  a  few)  ?  According 
to  them,  the  White  Man's  Burden  is  borne  by  a 
silent  man,  a  reserved  man,  who  does  not  com- 
plain of  dullness  or  solitude,  nor  is  given  much 
to  communing  with  his  soul  aloud.     But  we  are 
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never  given  to  understand  that  he  is  a  man  who 
has  no  mind.  Think  of  the  Bridge-builders. 
Were  they  men  whose  brains  had  been  dulled 
by  mechanical  and  unintellectual  drudges  till 
they  had  ceased  to  believe  in  intellect  altogether  ? 
If  so,  how  could  they  even  build  a  bridge  ?  Or 
take  the  man  whose  lot  is  thrown  among  savages. 
He  is,  we  will  say,  a  Magistrate  in  Rhodesia. 
His  duty  is  mainly  to  harmonise  the  dictates 
of  a  mass  of  tribal  custom  with  a  civil  code 
which  represents  the  minimum  requirements  of 
European  civilisation.  He  has  to  work  side  by 
side  with  missionaries  who  insist  that  every  con- 
vert to  Christianity  shall  dismiss  every  wife  but 
one,  though  he  knows  that  the  local  system  of 
polygamy  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  adapted  to  the 
circumstances,  works  on  the  whole  well  and 
humanely,  and  at  any  rate  is  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order,  which  is  his 
primary  concern  as  a  Magistrate,  whether  the 
other  represent  a  higher  ideal  or  no.  Is  there 
nothing  here  to  attract  the  man  who  has  been 
taught  to  think  ?  Have  his  studies  in  Anthro- 
pology, in  Ethics,  in  I^aw,  no  possible  bearing  on 
these  subjects  ?  Has  the  study  of  mankind, 
which,  after  all,  has  been  asserted  by  more  than 
one  good  authority  to  be  man's  proper  study, 
no  place  in  a  '  true  education '  ?  Even  to 
ask    the    question    is    absurd.     If   our    man    of 
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experience  had  said  that  education  would 
sickly  the  administrator  over  with  the  pale  cast 
of  academic  thought,  and  therefore  make  him 
irresolute  and  undecided,  his  plea  would  have 
been  at  least  intelligible  ;  but  to  say  that  he 
'  will  not  put  up  with '  such  work  in  such 
surroundings  is,  indeed,  to  draw  an  indictment 
against  all  education,  if,  indeed,  not  also  against 
all  Imperial  administration.  For  we  all  know 
that  the  real  reason  why  the  British  adminis- 
trator is  believed  to  be  more  adapted  to  such 
tasks  than  the  Teuton  is  because  his  mind  does 
not  move  in  grooves.  The  salvation  of  the 
Public  School  boy  hitherto  has  been  that  he 
has  had  the  sense  to  refuse  the  fare  offered  to 
him.  He  has  brought  to  his  task  a  mind  which 
has  revolted  against  its  scholastic  duties  just 
enough  to  keep  it  open  to  the  education  of  life. 
His  call  has  been  largely  that  of  the  pioneer  ; 
he  has  had  to  conquer,  to  open  up,  to  govern  by 
rough-and-ready  methods  not  unallied  to  the 
ways  of  a  Public  School.  But  the  roads  are 
now  open  ;  few  worlds  are  left  to  conquer.  His 
task  is  the  much  more  difficult  one  of  setting 
in  order,  of  organising,  above  all  of  conciliating 
a  rebellious  spirit  among  the  peoples  whom  he 
is  training  to  use  their  new  opportunities  and 
liberties.  This  cannot  be  done  by  the  man 
who  has   never   thought.     On   the   other  hand. 
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our  man  of  experience  is  right  in  being  suspicious 
of  education,  in  so  far  as  it  is  confounded  with 
mere  bookishness.  We  have  said  that  the 
Englishman's  true  education  is  that  of  life,  and 
no  doubt  he  begins  that  education  as  a  fag,  as 
a  monitor,  and  as  a  football  captain  ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  other  side  of  his  education 
should  not  be  more  nearly  related  to  life  and 
to  citizenship.  We  want  to  encourage  a  more 
intelligent  appreciation  of  politics,  of  religion, 
of  the  natural  and  social  world  about  him,  of 
the  very  Imperial  problems  with  which  he  may 
have  to  deal.  The  spirit  of  breezy  enterprise  is 
the  pioneer's  stand-by,  but  not  the  admini- 
strator's ;  just  as  in  the  old  days  the  officer 
charging  fearlessly  at  the  head  of  his  men  was 
the  country's  greatest  asset,  while  now  the  man 
who  bides  his  time,  lying  patiently  under  cover 
of  a  bush,  is  the  more  highly  esteemed.  As  to 
the  really  unattractive  tasks,  they,  of  course, 
will  be  always  with  us  ;  they  will  certainly  not 
be  lessened  in  number  and  unattractiveness  by 
sending  out  dulled  intellects  and  numbed  energies 
to  deal  with  them.  So  far  as  the  newer  ideas  in 
education  have  as  yet  been  put  to  the  test,  they 
have  not  gone  to  prove  that  the  men  and 
women  who  embody  them  have  been  less  willing 
to  face  the  world's  drudgery.  They  diminish  the 
amount  of  drudgery  by  discovering  more  efficient 
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and  intelligent  ways  of  doing  it,  and  they  undergo 
so  much  of  it,  as  is  inevitable,  the  more  cheer- 
fully because  they  have  a  world  of  living  interest 
outside  and  beyond  it,  a  pearl  of  great  price, 
which  they  would  serve  many  years  of  drudgery 
to  acquire  or  to  keep.  Mr.  Holmes's  Utopian 
child,  singing  his  folk-songs  as  he  collects  the 
flints  on  the  down-side  ploughland,  is  a  type  of 
'  what  may  be.' 

The  Public  Schools  were  founded  for  the 
promotion  of  intellectual  progress,  and,  unless 
they  are  to  cut  themselves  off  from  the  whole 
stream  of  national  education  of  to-day,  they 
must  face  that  ordeal  of  transformation  which 
'  Another  Housemaster '  recommends  as  the 
only  way  of  salvation,  and  thus  return  to  their 
original  purpose.  If  this  involves  the  loss  of 
their  '  special  characteristics,'  there  are  some 
who  will  say  that  even  these  had  better  go.  But 
they  need  not.  All  that  the  Public  Schools  need 
do  is  to  break  down  the  barrier  which  separates 
bodily  from  mental  activities,  and  pursue  every 
side  of  human  excellence  with  the  same  vigour 
and  enthusiasm  which  they  now  devote  to  the 
cultivation  of  athletics  and  good  form.  Then 
perhaps  the  words  will  come — even  to  a  house- 
master. 


XXX 


THE    EXPLORER  S    EYE 


The  work  of  the  Empire  is  not  all  pioneering 
or  even  administration.  There  is,  after  all,  a 
good  deal  of  work  which  does  not  differ  from 
work  at  home,  except  in  regard  to  the  environ- 
ment in  which  it  takes  place.  Of  the  education 
of  candidates  from  the  Home  Country  for  this 
sort  of  work  I  offer  the  following  parable, 
founded  on  fact. 

I  have  had  good  opportunity  of  getting  to 
know  something  of  Dawson's  mind  and  charac- 
ter. When  I  took  Lower  Third,  he  started  with 
me  as  a  new  boy,  charming  in  manner,  a  bit 
dusty  in  appearance,  quite  innocent  of  all  know- 
ledge of  the  two  ancient  languages  in  which  he 
had  '  passed  '  at  entrance,  and  with  the  most 
primitive  manner  of  expressing  himself  in  his 
own  language.  But  I  was  convinced  from  the 
first  that  Dawson  was  a  boy  who  could  and 
would  make  things.    He  scraped  up  more  marks  at 
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Science  than  at  other  subjects,  though  not  a  great 
many  at  that,  but  what  convinced  me  most  was 
that  he  had  the  eye  of  the  explorer — the  clear 
blue  eye  that  seems  to  contain  something  in  it 
of  ocean  depths  and  breezy  skies,  the  sort  that 
would  spy  with  joy  some  far  line  of  palm  trees 
fretting  the  coast  of  a  new  world  first  discovered. 
Failing  to  get  his  promotion  for  several 
terms,  he  tried  a  bout  of  the  Modern  Side  (the 
division  extended  right  through  the  school 
then)  ;  and  when  reform  came  and  the  whole 
of  the  Lower  School  curriculum  was  unified, 
with  no  more  divergence  than  an  option  of 
Greek  or  German  in  its  upper  regions,  he  returned 
to  me.  The  change  had  effected  my  own 
promotion  to  a  rather  higher  form,  and  he, 
too,  had  painfully  climbed  the  same  number 
of  rungs  of  the  ladder  in  the  two  or  three  years 
which  had  intervened.  His  Latin  was  just 
the  same  as  before  ;  his  English  had  stuff  in 
it,  but  was  badly  spelt ;  he  was  a  trifle  tidier 
(so  much  was  due  to  the  growing  self- 
consciousness  of  seventeen),  but  the  roving 
light  burned  as  bright  as  ever  in  his  blue  eyes. 
One  day,  after  his  weekly  '  keeping-in '  for 
the  always  inadequate  Latin  exercise,  I  pointed 
out  to  him  that  he  was  already  past  the  age 
at  which  boys  in  that  part  of  the  school  qualified 
for  superannuation.     What  was  he  going  to  do  ? 
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'  Oh,  it's  not  settled  yet,'  he  said  cheerily. 
'  Of  course,  I  shall  have  to  go  at  the  end 
of  either  this  term  or  next.  But  my  father 
hasn't  made  up  his  mind  whether  it's  worth 
my  while  to  cram  for  the  'Varsity.' 

*  What's  the  alternative  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  Well,  I  expect  I  should  go  straight  out  to 
Canada  to  learn  fruit-farming.  I  should  like 
that  best,  but  my  governor  rather  wants  me 
to  go  into  his  ofHce — he's  a  solicitor,  you  know 
— and  if  possible  to  go  to  Cambridge  first.' 

I  ascertained  that  his  father  was  coming 
down  soon,  and  begged  the  boy  to  bring  him 
to  call  upon  me.  This  is  a  practice  not  en- 
couraged by  housemasters,  who  like  to  be  the 
sole  vehicle  of  communication  with  parents. 
But  I  held  strong  views  on  the  subject  of  boys 
like  Dawson  going  to  Cambridge  and  even 
into  solicitors'  offices,  and  I  was  determined 
to  save  Dawson's  soul  if  it  were  possible. 

The  father  called  on  me  a  few  days  later. 
I  am  always  disappointed  with  boys'  parents. 
They  seem  so  inferior  to  the  boys.  But  this 
man  disappointed  me  in  a  different  way.  He 
was  not  exactly  inferior  ;  he  was  a  gentleman, 
and  probably  a  clever  lawyer.  For  the  rest, 
he  was  just  about  an  average  professional 
man.  But  I  realised  at  once  that  it  must  be 
from  his  mother  that  Freddy  Dawson  gets  the 
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explorer's  eye.     He  apologised  for  taking  up  my 
time,  and  I  told  him  that,  far  from  that,  it  was 
too  seldom  that  I  had  the  privilege  of  talking 
to  the  parents  of  boys  in  my  form.     It  was  a 
relief  when  they  did  come,  for  one  felt  that  a 
few  of  them  cared  what  their  sons  did  in  school. 
He  told  me  that  he  cared  deeply  about  Freddy's 
progress  and  was  much  concerned  at  the  way 
he   had   stuck.     '  I    had    set    my   heart    on    his 
going  to  Cambridge.     I  was  there  myself,  and 
I    should   like    my    son    to    be.     Trinity   might 
smarten  him  up   a  bit.     Do  you   think  that    a 
special  coach  could  get  him  through  his  Greek  ? ' 
'  Well,   to   tell   the   truth,'    I   said,   '  Freddy 
is  the  kind  of  boy  whom   I   never   recommend 
to   spend   much   time   and  energy  in   trying   to 
get  through  Little-Go.     You  see,  he  has  wasted 
a  great  part  of  his  schooldays  in  vain  struggles 
with  "  the  humanities,"  for  which  he  was  never 
fitted  by  nature.     He   should  have   started  on 
the  Modern  Side,  and,  though  he  would  never 
have   reached   the   Sixth,   he   might   have   been 
an  engineering  specialist,   or  something   of  the 
kind,  by  now.     Is  it  wise  to  waste  more  years, 
first  at  a  crammer's  and  then  as  a  passman  ? 
Why  not  at  last  yield  to  Dame  Nature,  whose 
advances  he  has  so  consistently  rejected  so  far  ? ' 
'  What,    and    become    a    farmer  ?  '    he    said 
in  a  disappointed  tone.     '  I  was  never  a  scholar 
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myself,  but  I  took  no  harm  from  those  old  Greek 
and  Latin  authors.  And  Freddy  may  come  on 
later.  Lots  of  fellows  do.  Besides,  I  think 
that  it's  a  good  thing  not  to  yield  too  much  to 
inclination,  but  for  every  man  to  have  to  do 
something  of  the  opposite  to  what  he  naturally 
takes  to.' 

I  demurred  that  Freddy  had  not  only  done 
something  of  the  opposite,  but  that  nearly  all 
his  work  was  against  the  grain.  '  The  education 
that  he  wants  is  that  of  life,'  I  added.  '  He 
should  work  at  something  where  he  has  a  chance 
of  succeeding — something  that  he  can  believe 
in.  The  worst  of  a  case  like  his  is  that  he  gets 
accustomed  from  the  first  to  think  of  himself 
as  a  failure,  and  that  is  the  way  to  make  him 
fail.  He  will  never  take  things  seriously  at 
Cambridge.  It  would  be  different,  perhaps, 
if  he  were  to  take  an  Agricultural  Tripos,  and 
even  then  I  doubt  if  the  years  spent  with 
a  crammer  for  Little-Go  would  repay  him.  He 
would  be  a  conscientious  solicitor,  but  frankly 
I  would  rather  see  him  an  enthusiastic  farmer.' 
Mr.  Dawson  pondered  for  a  minute.  '  But 
I  don't  like  the  idea  of  his  just  becoming  a 
rough  unpolished  farmer,'  he  rejoined.  '  You 
may  think  me  old-fashioned  and  prejudiced, 
but  I  do  believe  that  there  is  nothing  like 
a  University  career  ;   not  so  much  for  the  things 
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they  learn  from  books,  but  for  the  real  education 
they  get  there.' 

'  And  a  real  education,'    I  said,  '  is ' 

'  It  is  an  education  in  good  manners 
mainly — ' 

' —  and  a  knowledge  of  how  to  dress  himself 
well,'  I  suggested,  quoting  from  a  recent  essay  on 
''  The  Country  Gentleman  "  by  one  of  my  pupils. 

I  saw  that  he  was  a  trifle  hurt,  and 
apologised.  '  But  I  assure  you,'  I  protested, 
'  that  unless  a  man  can  take  things  seriously 
at  the  'Varsity,  it  is  time  worse  than  wasted. 
He  may  learn  extravagant  and  lazy  habits, 
and  will  perhaps  even  look  down  on  the  sort  of 
Colonial  life  to  which  he  now  aspires.' 

'  Oh,  no,  they  are  so  Imperialistic  at  the 
'Varsities  now  ;    that  can  hardly  be  likely.' 

I  assured  him  that  I  knew  a  young  man  at 
the  sister  University  who  informed  me  that 
the  numbers  were  going  down,  '  and,'  said  he, 
'  it  is  all  because  of  those  Rhodes  Scholars. 
People  don't  like  associating  with  that  type  of 
Colonial.' 

Mr.  Dawson  was  much  shocked.  '  It  is 
true,'  he  said,  '  that  Imperialism  in  some  people 
is  only  skin  deep — a  matter  of  words  largely, 
but  they  are  not  all  like  that.' 

'  No,'  I  said,  '  and  I  want  Freddy  to  show 
that  he  is  a  true  one — bv  his  deeds.' 
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*  Well,'  Jie  said,  rising,  '  I  shall  put  it  fairly 
before  him,  and  then  let  his  be  the  choice. 
I  have  too  firm  a  belief  in  the  lad's  good  sense 
to  doubt  his  ability  to  make  a  right  choice.' 

I  assented  heartily,  knowing  well  that  there 
could  not  be  two  views  about  the  matter  in 
Freddy's  mind. 

Now,  it  ought  to  have  ended,  of  course, 
in  a  complete  vindication  of  my  views.  Freddy 
should  have  been  a  brilliant  success,  invented 
a  new  and  gigantic  species  of  apple,  and  made 
his  fortune  over  a  new  branch  of  the  C.P.R. 
to  connect  up  the  scenes  of  his  botanical  triumph 
with  the  trunk  line.  But  it  did  not  quite  turn 
out  like  that,  though  whether  I  was  vindicated 
or  not  is  a  m.atter  that  I  will  leave  to  the  judgment 
of  the  public — and  Dawson  Senior. 

Freddy  went  out  and  spent  three  years 
learning  on  the  peach  orchards  in  British 
Columbia.  Then  I  heard,  somewhat  to  my 
surprise,  that  he  had  set  up  as  a  Real  Estate 
agent  over  there.  This,  of  course,  was  not  the 
same  as  a  desk  at  Dawson  and  Price's  ;  but 
it  was  next  door  to  it,  so  to  speak.  I  felt  that 
I  did  not  wish  to  encounter  Dawson  Senior  again. 

In  a  few  years'  time  Freddy  came  back, 
and,  in  the  course  of  his  six  months  at  home, 
found  his  way  down  to  us  on  Old  Boys'  day. 
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To  my  relief,  the  explorer's  eye  was  still  there, 
not  dimmed  at  all  by  the  compiling  of  pros- 
pectuses and  the  drawing  up  of  agreements.  He 
had,  of  course,  a  ripish  Colonial  twang,  and  the 
free-spokenness,  which  in  this  country  would 
be  taken  for  boorishness,  but  seems  to  be  as 
sedulously  cultivated  in  the  Colonies  as  '  Public 
School  form  '  is  with  us. 

'  Well,'  I  said,  '  so  I  expect  your  father  is 
crowing  over  me.  I  understand  that  you  have 
found  parchment  and  pen  to  be  your  vocation, 
after  all.  A  partnership  in  Dawson  and  Price 
would  doubtless  have  been  the  better  bargain.' 

'  Never  fear,'  he  replied,  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  blue  eyes ;  '  you  were  right  enough. 
I'm  dealing  with  parchments,  it's  true,  but 
parchments  about  things  that  I  understand  and 
enter  into.  Now,  if  I  had  gone  to  Cambridge 
and  then  into  that  infernal  musty  old  office 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  I  should  have  been 
always  wrestling  with  things  as  dead  as — you'l] 
excuse  me,  Mr.  H.,  I  know — as  your  old  grammar 
rules  and  things.      That's  the  difference.' 

And  I  understood,  and  was  not  a  bit  offended  ; 
moreover,  I  was  rejoiced  to  find,  by  the  evidence 
of  the  letters  he  wrote  me,  that  he  had  by  some 
miracle  learned  to  spell. 
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travelled  man  of  affairs,  on  questions  which  sooner  or  later  must  call  for 
solution  hy  the  Powers.    The  book  is  distinctly  stimulating.' 


Letters  from  the  Near  East,  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

By  the  Honble.  Maurice  Baring. 

Author  of  *  With  the  Russians  in  Manchuria,'  &c. 
Times. — 'iMr.  Baring  records  vividly  and  modestly  the  conditions  of  the 
Balkan  countries  as  he  saw  them.  By  far  the  most  moving  chapter  in  the 
book  is  the  description  of  the  cholera  hospital  and  camp  at  San  Stefano — a 
tragic  theme  which  impresses  the  more  deeply  because  it  is  handled  with 
restraint."        


2nd  Edition.     With  20  pages  of  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d.  net. 

With  the  Bulgarian  Staff.       By  Noel  Buxton,  M.P. 

(Chairman  of  the  Balkan  Committee),  Author  of  '  Europe  and  the  Turks.' 

The  Globe. —  'A  very  terrible  book.  It  ia  war  with  the  gilt  off.  But  it  is  of 
the  most  absorbing  interest,  and  no  one  who  wishes  to  know  what  war  really 
means  should  fail  to  read  it.' 


Large  post  8vo.       6s.  net. 

Studies  in  British  History  and  Politics. 

By  D.  p.  Heatley    (Lecturer  in  History,  University  of  Edinburgh). 

Times. — '  In  his  general  reflection  Mr.  Heatley  shows  the  philosophic 
temper,  but  in  handling  historical  events  and  characters  he  shows  a 
knowledge  and  a  grasp  of  their  significance  which  will  commend  the  studies 
to  the  intelligent  student.' 


London  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


Recent  Publications 


Crown  8vo.       5s.  net. 

Russian  Sketches:    Chiefly  of  Peasant  Life. 

Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Beatrix  L.  Tollemache. 

(The  Hon.  Mr*.  Lionel  Tollemache.) 

Scotsman. — 'There  will  always  be  room  for  a  book  so  fine  in  its  literary 

quality  and  so  faithful  to  its  Russian  originals  as  this  volume.     Graceful  and 

polished  renderings    into    prose  of  some  poems  and  short  stories  that  are 

conspicuous  in  Russian  literature.' 

Songs  from  Leinster.  CrownSvo.    2*.  6d.nci. 

By  W.  M.  Letts. 

Author  of  'A  Rough  Way,'  and  'The  Mighty  Army.' 
Times. — 'Singing  with    true   insight    and    often  with    much  beauty  the 

thoughts  of  the  simple  Irishman  or  Irishwoman.' 
Scotsman. — '  Good  English  verse,  with  a  natural  and  affecting  brogue  that 

harmonises  fresh  and  sweet  cadences  of  poetry  with  racy  local  idiom.' 

Shakespeare  s    Hamlet :         Large  post  8vo.  6».  net. 

A  New  Commentary  with  a  Chapter  on  First  Principles. 
By  Wilbraham  Fitzjohn  Trench,  M.A.  (Dublin). 

Scotsman. — 'It  is  both  studious  and  enlightened;  and  cannot  but  prove 
helpful  and  instructive  to  anyone  who  reads  it  side  by  side  with  the  play.' 

The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung.   Crown  8vo.  2j.  6d.  net. 

By  Richard  Wagner. 

A  new  rendering  in  English  Verse  by  Randle  Fynes. 

Globe. — '  Many  passages  of  real  beauty  are  to  be  found  scattered  through 

the  volume.     His  book  should  receive  a  warm  welcome  from  the  increasing 

number  of  English  people  who  are  interested  in  Wagner.' 

Halfpenny  Alley.  CrownSvo.  Ss.  net. 

By  Marjorie  Hardcastle. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  Lady  Stanley,  and  an  Introduction  by 

Alexander  Paterson,  Author  of  '  Across  the  Bridges.' 

Scotsman. — '  Plain  tales  about  people  on  the  border  between  the  workhouse 

and   the  world  outside.     The  stories  interest  by  sheer  force  of  actuality. 

Pictures  so  accurate  and  yet  so  cheerful.' 

Socialism   Rejected.  Large  post  8vo.     7*.  6d.  net. 

By  Bernard  Samuelson. 

Scotsman. — '  Touches  so  nearly  upon  matters  that  concern  everybody 
nowadays  that  it  should  not  fail  to  attract  and  interest.' 

Money  Changing :  Large  post  Svo.    Ss.  net. 

An  Introduction  to  Foreign  Exchange. 

By  Hartley  Withers. 

Author  of '  The  Meaning  of  Money,'  '  Stocki  and  Sharei,'  &c. 

The  Financial  News  in  a  3  column  review  says  : — 'Mr.  Withers  makes  the 
topic  interesting  in  spite  of  its  obvious  and  irrepressible  technicality. 
Occasionally  he  renders  it  really  amusing." 

London  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W." 
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